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Of the Conſtitution of England. 
ST EFORE we proceed to a recital of the hiſtorical 
13 events of this country, it may not be impro- 


per to give the reader the immediate ſtate of its 


follows: 5 


up to great power, and had no ſmall ſhare in the 


direction of the government; but the crown has 
ſince found means to engage the other branches of 


the legiſlature ſo effectually in its intereſt, that it 
has met wich very little oppoſition from either of 
late years. | | „ 

Until the reign of King Charles II. there were 
no ſtanding forces in England, unleſs the gentle- 
men- penſioners, and the yeomen of the guard may 


be reckoned ſuch; and in that reign, tbe regular 


troops did not amount to 4000 men. In the reigns 


of King William and Queen Anne, the ſtanding 
forces, in time of peace, were limited to 7000, or 


thereabouts, but at preſent to 70 regiments of foot. 


As to the adminiitration of juſtice, this is the bu- 


ſineſs of the courts of Wettminſter hall, viz. the 
court of Chancery, the courts of King's Bench, 
Common=pleas, and Exchequer, the Courts of the 

az | re- 
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onſtitution, civil and religious; which is briefly as | 


England 1s a limited monarchy; the power of 
making and altering laws, and raiſing taxes, being 
lodged in the King, Lords, and Commons. An- 
ciently, the Lords had a great influence on the 
whole ftate, and have ſometimes brought the 
crown very low. Afterwards, the Commons grew 
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reſpectixe Corporations, the Sheriff's, and other in- 
{error courts; the laſt reſort in all civil cauſes be. 
ing to the houſe of Peers. But how juſt and e- 
guirable ike laws of England may be, and how- 
ever impartially adminiſtered by the reſpective W 
courts, ſuch is the expence of coming at juſtice, that Wi 
it is more prudent to loſe a ſmall fam, than to go to 
law for'it. And where a man has a rich adverſary 
to coptend with, he will be obliged to ſpend vai 
ſums to come at his right, and perhaps be kept in 
in/penie many years, be his cauſe ever ſo juſt. = 
The eccleſiaſtical government is in the arch- ß 
biſhops and biſhops, who adminiſter juſtice in their 
reſpective courts, in matters relating to eccle- 
fiaſtical affairs, by their chancellors, officials, arch- 
deacons, and other officers; and theſe courts alſo 
take cognizance of all cauſes relating to tithes, wills, 
adminiſtrations, and inarriage-contrats. In the 
court of Chancery; and the eccleſiaſtical courts, wit- 
neſſes are examined on interrogatories, and their 
depofitions taken in writing, on which the judge 
founds his decrees ; but in the courts of common law, 
the witneſſes are ee Fes VIVA voc, and croſs- 
examined in court, and on their evidence, a jury 
of 12 ſubſtantial freeholders, returned by the She- 
riff, determine every fact; nor can the judges re- 
verſe or alter their verdict, but if ſome corrupt or 
indirect practices appear to have been uſed in ob- 
taining it, they grant a new trial. 


Of the Conwecation. 


Whenever a Parliament is called, the King al- 
ways convokes a national ſynod of the clergy, to 
conſider of the ſtate of the church, directing his 
writs to the Archbiſhop of each province, to jum- 
mon all Biſhops, Deans, Archdeacons, &c. to meet 
at a certain time and place. And thereupon, the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury directs his mandate to 
the Biſhop of London, as Dean Provincial, to _ 
7 ; Jo. | al 


1 ſent for each cathedral and collegiate church, and 
ective two for the body of the inferior clergy of each di- 
„that oceſe. The convocation of the clergy of the pro- 
go to vince of Canterbury uſually aſſemble in St Paul's 
ſary I cathedral, in London, and from thence adjourn to 
| vat MF tbe Chapter-houſe, or Weſtminſter. 
pt in The Upper-houſe, in this province, conſiſts of 
22 Biſhops, of whom the Archbiſhop is Preſident. 
arch. And the Lower-houſe conſiſts of all the Deans, Arch- 
their deacons, one Proctor for every chapter, and two 
cle. Proctors for the clergy of each dioceſe; in all 166. 
. The Archbiſnop of Vork may hold a convoca- 
alſo ix tion of his clergy at the ſame time; but neither the 
vills, one nor the other has been ſuffered to enter upon 
5 buſineſs for many years, thouph they are always re- 
Wits gularly ſummoned to meet with every Parliament, 
heir being looked r as an eſſential part of the con- 
dee ſtitution. 
law Of tbe Eccleſiaſtical Courts. - 
. The highett eccleſiaſtical court is that of the De- 
jury legates; which conſiſts of commiſſioners appointed , 
. by his Majeſty, under the Broad- ſeal, to he ir Ex 
be. peals from inferior courts. 4 
r The next court is that of the Arches, to which 
> are directed appeals in eccleſiaſtical cauſes in the 
province of Canterbury. Here the judge alone de- 
termines the cauſe, without a jury: And all pro- 
ceſs, in this court. runs in the name of the judge. 
1 In the court of Audience, the Archbiſhop avocates 
"uk ad — his own — — 
. e Prerogative court. takes co nizance wills, 
coy and inteſtate 3 : 
2 The court of Peeuliars takes cognizance of cauſes 
98 in certain pariſhes, exempt from che juriſdicton of 
* the Biſhop of any dioceſe. 
ITY The Biſhop of every dioceſe hath a court held. 
177 in * cathedral, that takes.cognizarce of wills, in- 
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1 5 an Biſhops, Deans, and Archdeacons, to appear at a 
Neertain day, directing him, that one Proctor be 


2 3. teſtate. 
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teſtate eſtates, &c, where his Chancellor is judge; 

and where the dioceſe is large, he hath commilizricsll I 
in the diſtant parts, who fit as judges in the places * 
aligned them, and theſe are called Copklory f 
Courts. | $3 

Every Archdeacon alſo hath his court, and 7A 
Judges of cauſes of an inferior nature within his 
juriſdiction. 1 

Of the Parliament. b 

Every Parliament is ſummoned by the King's ll 
writs to meet 50 days before they aſſemble; a writ 
is directed to every particular Lord, ſpiritual and | 
temporal, commanding him to appear at a certain 
time and place, to treat and adviſe of certain 
weighty affairs relating to church and ſtate. Il 

Writs alſo are ſent to the Sheriff of every county, 
to ſummon thoſe who have a right to vote for re- i 
preſentatives, to elect two Knights for each .county, © 
two Citizens for each city, and one or two Bur- 
_ for each borough, according to ancient cuſ- i 
om. 

Every candidate for a county, in England, ought 
to be poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 6001. per annum; 
and every candidate. for a city or corporation, of 
300 |]. per annum. 

The Lord Chancellor, or Keeper, for the time 
being, is always ſpeaker in the Houſe of Peers; 
but the Commons ele& their Speaker, who muſt 
be approved by the King. No Roman Catholic 
can fit in either Houſe, nor any member vote till 
he. has taken the oaths to the government. 

The 12 Judges, and the Mafters in Chancery, 
fit i in the Houſe of Peers, but have no vote ; but 
the Judges give their. opinions in points of law, 
when it 1s required ; ; and the Maſters in Chancery 
are uſually employed upon meſſages to the Com- 
mons, and carrying down bills. The Commons 
ſend up all meſſages and bills by ſome of their 
ewn members. ' The Lords have the priyilege ab 
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naking proxies to vote for them in their abſence; 
$ it the Commons have not. 
The Commons only have the power of introd uc- 


and 
n his 
realm, but the Lords only can try them for capi- 
ral offences, either upon an indictment, or an im— 
peachment; and the whole houſe are made judges 
1 writ of the offence, though the trial be in the intervals 
| and 
ertain 
bring in a bill, which, if ſeconded and agreed to, 
ſome of the members are ordered to prepare and 


Ling's 


ertain 


eject the whole. | 
The Commons can impeach any Peer of the 


Zof Parliament. 


Any member of the Commons may move to 


unty, Wbring it in. When it is prepared, one of them 
I re- [preſents it to the houſe, and it being read a firſt 
unty, time, the Speaker reads an abſtract of the bill, 
Bur- Wand puts the queſtion if it ſhall have a ſecond read. 
| cuſ- ing; and upon the ſecond reading, it is uſually 


committed to a committee, or thrown out. 


Dught When the committee has gone through the bill, 
num; the chairman makes his report at the ſide- bar, 
„ of reading all the alterations made by the committee, 
which are either agreed to, or rejected by the 
time Ml houſe, as the queſtion is put on every one of them; 
cers ; and the queſtion being put, whether the bill fo 
muſt i} amended ſhall be ingroſſed if agreed to, it is, af- 
holic ter being ingroſſed, upon a motion's being made 
e till for that purpoſe, read a third time, when the que- 
{tion is put if the bill ſhall paſs ? and, if agreed to, 
cery, it is then carried to the Lords. 
; but There muſt be 40 members preſent to conſtitute a 
law, Houſe of Commons, and eight in a Committee. 
ncery If a bill is rejected, it cannot be brought in a- 
Com- gain the ſame ſeſſions. : 18 
mons The members direct their ſpeeches only to the 
their Speaker, and if any one anſwers, the firſt is not 
e of allowed to reply, unleſs the houſe be in a com- 
mak. mit- 
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mittee. And if a bill or motion be debated in the 
houſe, no member can ſpeak to it more than once 
the ſame day, unleſs the houſe be turned into af 
committee, and then every man may ſpeak to it as 
often as he pleaſes, if the chairman thinks proper. 

The Commons give their voices by ay's and 
no's, and if it be uncertain which 1s the greater 
number, the houſe divides. If the queſtion be to 
bring any matter into the houſe, as a bill or peti- A 
tion, then the ay's go out; but if it relates to any 
thing the houſe 1s already poſſeſſed of, the no's golf 
out. If it be in a committee, they change ſides; 1 y 
the ay's taking the right, and the no's the left- | = 

and of the chair, po.” 

Where the two houſes differ abou: a bill, or any N 
other matter, a conference is demanded in the 
Painted chamber, where a deputation from each 
houſe meet, the Lords fitting” covered at a table, 
and the Commons ſtanding bare. If they agree, 
the bill uſually receives the Royal Aſſent; but the 
King may reject it. 

A bill for a general pardon, coming from the 
crown, is read but once, in either houte ; though 
every other bill is read three times, 

After an adjournment of either houſe, things 
continue in the ſame ſtate they were in till the 
next meeting, and may then be reſumed ; but by 
a prorogation the ſeſſion is ended; and all bills 
that did not receive the Royal Aſſent, are loſt. 

The Parliament was formerly diffolved by the. 
King's death, but now they. ſtill continue fitting, 
or aſſemble if they are not ſitting; and continue ſo 
till diſmified by the ſucceſſor. 

In the Houſe of Peers, every Lord gives his vote 
(beginning with the youngeſt) declaring he is con- 
tent, or Not Content, And here all things are 


carried by a n. as in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 
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Of the Courts of Fuſtice. 
The court of Chancery, of which the Lord 
hancellor, or Keeper, is the ſhle Judge, is a 
ourt of Equity, and examines chiefiy into frauds, 


Preaches of truſt, and ſecret uſes; and moderates 


he rigor of the common law in many caſes. The 
roceędings are by bills, anſwers, replications, 
c. and the determination of the cauſe 1s called 
decree. 
The Lord Chancellor hath 12 aſſiſtants, uſually 
alled Maſters in Chancery ; the firſt whereof 1s the 
aſter of the Rolls, ſo called from his being keeper 
df the rolls, or records belonging to the Court of 
hancery; in term time he fits with the Lord 
Chancellor in the court of Chancery at Weſtmin— 
er, but makes no decree unleſs the Chancellor be 


court. At other times he fits by himſelf alone at 
he Rolls, and hears and determines ſuch cauſes as 


are ſet down before him; but, from his decreg, 


here lies an appeal to the Lord Chancellor, 
To the other Maſters are referred matters of ac- 


count, exceptions to anſwers, and the like; and 


two of them ſit with the Lord Chancellor, and 
two with the Maſter of the Rolls, to receive the 
directions of the court in ſuch caſes ; but they ne- 


cauſe. 
Ihe Maſter of the Rolls hath in his gift the 


places of the fix clerks, whoſe office is to inroll com- 


miſſions, pardons, patents, &c. which paſs the 
great ſeal, and they are attorneys for the ſuitors in 
all caſes depending in this court, And under theſe 
clerks are 60 more, who ditpatch all the bufineſs of 
that office. There are alſo two Examiners in the 
court of Chancery, who examine all witneſſes on 
their oaths in private, and take their depoſitions in 
writing. | 

The Court of King's Bench takes cognizance of 
all... 
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all criminal cauſes, viz. treaſons, ſeJonies, and 4 


breaches of the peace, and can examine, control, 


and correct the judgments and proceedings of other > 


courts, not only in pleas of the crown, but in all . 
pleas, real, perfonal, and mixed, except thoſe of 
the Exchequer ; there are four Judges in this court, 
viz. the Lord Chief Juſtice, ftiled, Lord Chief Ju(- 
tice of England, and Lord Chief Juſtice, by way 
of eminence, who 1s created by patent, as well as 
the three Puiſne Judges; they all hold their places 
for life ; the ſalary of the Chief Juſtice being now W 
45001. per annum, and of each of the other by. 
Judges 2000 1, par annum. 9 

The Court of Common Pleas takes cognizance K 
only of civil cauſes; and real actions are pleadable 8 
no where elſe: Neither can fines be levied, or re- F 
coveries ſuffered in any other court. The _ > 
of this coart are the Lord Chief Juſtice of the Com- | 5 
mon Pleas, and three other judges; the ſalary of 5 
the Chief 25600 J. and each of the Puiſne 3 1 


9 4 


2000 l. per annum. They are created by patent 
for life, The Serjeants at Law are the only pro- 
per barriſters of this court, for none but they can 
ſign declarations, pleas, &c. or make motions, in 
this court; but in trials, other barriſters are ad- 
mitted to plead & examine witneſſes for their clients. 

The counties of England being divi led into fix 
circuits, two of the 12 judges are aſſigned to go 


each of Yhe circuits twice a year, when they hear 


and determine all criminal as well as civil cauſes, 
at the aſſizes held for the reſpective counties, in 
Spring and Autumn. All facts being tried by a 
Jury, as they are in the courts. of common law in 
Weſtminſter: hall. 

Walks, alſo, is divided into circuits, and two 
judges are appointed annually to hear and deter- 
mine cauſes in each. 


In every city, both civil and criminal cauſes ; are 


tried! in Re court of the Mayor and Aldermen, in 


tri- 


$ 


in all 
Me of MW 
court, 
f Jul. 8 : 
way Tourts- baron, where their tenants are obliged to 
I as | 
laces he buſineſs of Courts-leet, is chiefly to preſent and 


now 1 puniſh nuiſances ; and at Courts- baron, the convey- 


other Mnces, and alienations of the copyhold tenants are 
Enrolled, and they are admitted to their eſtates on a 
eſcent or purchaſe. 
lable and Hundred-courts, held in all parts of England, 
re- 
dges 
"OM- 
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AF ivial matters; but they determine no capital 
auſes, nor pleas of land; and cauſes may be re- 


oved from thence to the ſuperior courts, And in 
was that are incorporated, the Magiltrates have 
he like power of holding courts, and determining 


auſes. | | 
The Lords of Manors alſo hold Courts-leet, and 


ttend and receive juſtice, in ſome few caſes : But 


There are alſo Sheriffs-courts, 


"I here little matters are controverted; but theſe in- 
erior courts are the plague of every neighbourhood, 
the ſuit being managed by little raſcally pettyfoggers, 
ho commit more robberies, under the colour of 
law, than all the highwaymen in England: and 
chat renders theſe oppreſſions ſtill the more grievous 
is, that they are uſually exerciſed on the pooreſt 


people, unable to defend themſelves, who are ſur- 
priſed into an execution, and their beds taken from 
under them, where the matter in diſpute 1s but for a 
trifle, If courts of conſcience were erected in the 


country, as in London, for the recovery of ſmall 


debts, a great deal of this barbarity might be pre- 
vented. | | | 
Juſtices of peace are 32 in every county, 
who have in a great meaſure the government of it; 
and the only qualification required for that office is + 


an eftate of 1001. per annum, no matter whether he 


underſtands a ſyllable of law, tho? he is intruſted 
with a power of putting great part of the ſtatute · lau- 
in execution, in relation to the poor, the highways, 
vagrants, treaſons, felonies, riots, the preſervation of 
the game, &c. In capital offences indeed, they only 
commit or bind over the offender to take his trial 

at 
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at the aſſizes; but in moſt other caſes they deter 
mine matters finally at their Quarter Seſſions, eſpe. 
cially in relation to the poor. And indeed the 
Juſtices, even out of ſeſſions, have a very great 
power over the lower fort of people, as to their ſet. 
tlements and removals. A Juſtice of Peace uſuallvil 
acts as arbitrarily in his diviſion, as any Prince offi 
Europe in his territories; and it is in vain for a 
poor man to oppoſe him, however oppreſſive or un- 
juſt his proceedings may be; but never were ſuch 
oppreſſions exerciſed more frequently than when the 
power of preſſing ſoldiers was committed to them. 
As to the office of High Conſtable, or Petty 
Conſtable, it conſiſts chiefly in ſerving the juſtices 
warrants and orders, and keeping the peace, and. 
apprehending vagabonds ; but they cannot detain W 
an offender any longer than they can conveniently 


have him before a juſtice of peace. ith 


The Lord Lieutenants and Deputy-Lientenants, ol 


| * , P Wo: 
gad heretofore a conſiderable power and influence 


oventhe military in their reſpective counties; but 
ſince the increaſe of our ſtanding armies, the militia 
under their command were ſeldom muſtered or ex- 
erciſed, and eqnſequently became entirely unfit for 
ſervice, This inconvenience was ſeverely felt at 
the beginning of the laſt war, and therefore in. the 
ſeſſion of Parliament 175®7, an act was paſſed for 
the better ordering of the militia in the ſeveral 
counties of England By that act all former laws 
relating to the militia are repealed, and it is en- 
ated that a certain number of militia men, pre- 
ſcribed by the act, ſhall always be kept regularly 
diſciplined, properly armed, and ready for e 
in each county of England, amounting in the whole 
to 33,000 men, to be commanded by the Lord 
Lieutenants, and ſuch Deputy-Lieutenants and 
Commiſſion-offcers as ſhall be appointed by them, 
approved by the King, poſſeſſed of ſuch eſtates as 
are preſcribed by the act, and willing to ſerve in the 
ſtations for which they are appointed. THE 


H ENGLAND. 
a 8 

collected number in Italy, where in proceſs of tim 
Brutus Was born, und afterwards baniſhed + by hi 
kindred for having unfortunately killed his - fathe 
with an arrow in hunting. In Greece, the place o 
his eile, he acquired great reſpect, was preferred io 
acts of courage or dexterity to all the youth of tha 
country. The Trojans admiring his intrepidity, ſo 
licite d his aſſiſtance to recover their liberty; to which 
he conſented, and ſoon delivered them from the yoke 
of the Greeks. After which Brutus with ſome others, 
left the Trojans,” and came to Aquitain (after expe. 
riencing various fortunes) but not liking that countr 
as a fixed reſidence, he quitted it, and. by an eajj 
paſſage arrived at Totneſs, in Devonſhire, 

The iſland, then called Albion, was almolt deſerted 
and very inhoſpitable, being inhabited only by a rem. 
nant of giants, as ſome term them by their bulk, who 
through ſuperior ſtrength and exceſſive cruelty, had 
deſtroyed the reſt. Theſe Brutus extirpated, and di. 
vided the land amongſt his own people, calling it from 
that time, in alluſion to his own name, Britain. Soon 
after he built Trcja-nova, fince called Trinovantum, 
now London, and began to enact laws, *till having 
preſided overihe iſland 24 years, he died and was 
interred in his new city of Troy. The government 
deſcended for many years in regular ſucceſſion from 
father to ſon, till Lier, ho built Caer Lier, having 
no male iſſue, determined to divide his kingdom a- 
mongſt thoſe who ſhould marry his three daughters, 
by two of whom he was rejected after he had put 
them in poſſeſſion of power and dominion ; but at 
length was reſtored to his dignity' by Aganippus, at 
the inſtance of Cordelia, who buried her aged father 
with all royal ſolemnity in the town of Leiceſter, 
©" Theſe remarks are related on the meer authority of 
ancient writers: But the earlieſt account that can be 
relied-upan as authentic is, that this iſland was very 
much peopled by a party of the Celtz or Gauls, who 
increating prodigiouſly, were under a neceſſity of ſend- i 
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gout colonies, one of which ſettled upon the coaſt 
Britain; ſome of whom, while the reſt were im 
erſed in the cares of commerce, led a more recluſe 
e in the inland parts, where they occupied them - 
Ives in agriculture and- paſturage, Thus they lived 
me time unmoleſted, till the Belge, aQuated by 


* oF e ſame commercial motives, ſent out a colony, which 
I Ny ſo arriving at the Britiſh ſhore, were kindly received 
A. y them, and encouraged to ſettle in divers parts of 
J oth 


je ſea coaſt. | 

The ancient Britons were generally tall, well-made, 
a ſtrong and hardy conſtitution, and yellow hair'd. 
he women were fair and beautiful, and the men 
ore their hair long upon their head and upper hp. 


EX pe-. 
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eſertelBhey went moſtly naked, but wore iron rings about 
a rem-WFeir necks and waiſts; and on the Southern coaſt 
. who dey covered themſelves with the ſkins of wild beaſts, 
y , had hey uſed to paint their bodies with wood, making 
3 ciſions in them in the ſhape of flowers, trees, and 


nimals, and ſtaining them with the juice of that 
erb, which rendered them of a durable ſky- colour. 
heir habitations were in the middle of large woods, 
here having felled the trees and cleared the ground, 
ey built themſelves a ſort of ſlight huts, which they -- 


Soon 
antum, 
having 
1d was 


nmentWovered with ſkins, boughs, turf, or reed; and here 
1 from ey had alſo folds for their cattle. © The avenues 
naving Were defended «with the trees they had cut down 
lem a. Mirow n overthwart each other, and with ſlight ram - 
zhters, Warts of earth. And theſe were all the towns they 
+ Putz ad, except on the coaſts, where the inhabitants were 
b 57 1 ore civilized by commerce and intercourſe with other 


ations, eſpecially the Gauls, who had long befors- 


father een civilized by.the Romans: Though we thall here 


LAG blerve, that their traffick was but*mean, their chief 
rity of erchandize being tin, the reſt trifles of glaſs, ivory, 
dan be Imber, and ſuch Ike. Their ordinary food was fiefh-- 
1 oe rot by hunting, fruits and milk, of which however 
ö. Py 4. hey had not the art of making cheeſe; and, for the 
f end gonour of our malt liquors, their uſual drink was 
Te = Az made 
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made of barley. They religiouſly abſtained from hei 
end gooſe, though they bred ſome of theſe creature r 
for their pleaſure; and likewiſe from fiſh, tho' ther! 
were plenty of them in their ſeas and rivers, In time 
of neceſſity, tis ſaid, they could live upon barks ani 
roots of trees. Though the manners aud cuſtoms off 
the Britains were generally the ſame with the Gaul, 
from whom they came, and with whom they corre 
ſponded, yet they had one cuſtom which ſeems pecu 
liar to themſelves, and that was, for ten or twelv 
brothers, relations or friends to live together and hay 
their wives in common. This cuſtom continued long 
among them, eyen after they were in other reipet 
much civilized by the Romans: Concerning whic| 
we have che following ſtory : That a Britith lady be 
ing upbraided , with it at court by Julia, Severus“ 
Emprefs, as an infamous practice, briſkly replied, 
We do that publicly with the beſt of our men, whic! 
* you do privately with the worſt of yours, freedme! 

| _ v.qpdilaves”? FS, | | 
= The Britons were a brave, bold and daring people: 
| Cæſar highly commends their valour in war, to whict 


+ 3 they were inured by the frequent quarrels among 
130 themſelves. Thetr arms were ſmall ſhields, large 
þ | ſwords, and ſhort ſpears. They commonly fought: 


chariots, with ſhort ſcythes faſtened to the ends of the 
axle- trees, which driving furiouſly' into the midſt ol 
their enemies, they made terrible havoſk, at the ſame 
time flinging their darts. As they were courageous 
and undaunted, and hardy in enduring hunger, cold 
or any fatigues, ſo they had no ſmall ſkill in war, of 
ten taken advantage by ſtratagem, ambuſh, or ſudden 
attacks, and fighring in {mall parties, ſo as always tc 
keep a good reſerve behind. | 
I Phe Britons were groſs idolaters, and had many 
barbarous cuſtoms in their religion. They worſhipped 
Dis and Samothes, as the Gauls did, and had a great 
veneration for -Andate, the goddeſs of victory, te 
whom they ſacrificed their captiyes in war. 1 
1 ä lacrl- 
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m-hafſWacrifices were alſo practiſed by them on other great 
ature mercencies, and they were very nice and exact in 
then bſerving the poſture of the body and the entrails of 


| timeMMhe man fo offered, in order to foretel future events. 
s an rhey had an order of men called Druids,.from Deru, 
»ms n the Celtic language ſignifying an oak. as Drus does 
Gaul n the Greek; for thoſe Druids held their aſſemblies 


corre hn groves of oak, and had a moſt ſacred regard to the 
 pecuWhniſsletoe growing on thoſe trees. Theſe men were 
twelrWhe directors in all religious matters, and had the ma- 
d hav{Wpagement of all facrifices, and the people paid them 
d long uch an implicit veneration, that their authority was 
eſpe Wn a manner abſolute. They were intruſted with the 
which ducation of the better ſort, and were judges in all 
iy, be ivil affairs. No malefactor could be put to death 
verus'Wvithout their conſent, and they excluded all from the 


acrifices who did not comply with their orders: This 
ade them very formidable, the perſons ſo excommu- 
icated being deemed infamous, and to be avoided 
dy all. In this point the chriſtian clergy have too much 
opied after theſe heathen prieits. They had a ſort of 
primate or ſovereign Pontiff, and when one died ano- 
her was choſen in his room, but oftentimes not with- 

larggÞut broils and bloodſhed. They had once a year a 
17 ht infeneral aſſembly in the midſt of Gaul, where was the 
of the ame order of men; and indeed it is chiefly by the ac- 
üdſt offfEount that is given of the Gauliſh Druids, that we 
e ſameYudge of thoſe of Britain. They committed none of 
agcouWiheir dogmas or maxims to writing, but conyeyed 
, cold Whem by tradition, and always taught their diſciples 
ar, of Wy heart. One of their chief doctrines was, That the 
[uddenſWoul is immortal, and that after death it paſſes into 
ays topther bodies; which removing the fear of death, ad- 
ded very much to their courage. They alſo taught, 


plied, 
Which 
ed mei 


zeople; 
which 
among 


manyſ|hat every thing derives its origin from heaven; but 
1ippedſWnoſt of their other rules relate to their ſuperſtition, 
2 great nd among the reſt, that miſsletoe muſt be cut with 
ry, te golden bill. The Britons alſo, as well as the Gauls, 


Juman 


ad ſort of inferior prieſts, called Bards, whoſe office 
ſacri- | 
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was to compoſe ſongs and ſing them to the harp, in| 
praiſe of their heroes and great men: Whence poet 
are even now ſometimes called Bards. A third fort 
of prieſts the Britons had, called Eubates, who chief 
ſtudied philoſophy and the works of nature. 
The Britons, like the Gauls, and indeed moſt na! 
tions in the firſt ages of the world, and like the Ame 
'ricans at this day, were divided into a great many 
, petty ſtates, each having its proper head or leader; 
_ Cxfar reckons no leſs than four in the ſmall compa, | 
of Kent. Theſe principalities or ſtates, having nj 
dependence on each other, any farther than they wer 
compelled by neceſſity, had frequent wars among 
themſelves; but in times of common danger, one of 
their princes was choſen chief commander by common 

_ conſent of all the ſtates, whoſe power was limited, a 
well as the time of his adminiſtration. 9 
2s Britain was thus divided into many petty go- 
vernments, ſo the inhabitants were diſtinguiſned byj 
various names, of which we find ſeventeen in that part "I 
of Britian now called England and Wales: Which ar 
as follows, 1. The Cantii, inhabitants of the preſeni F 
county of Kent. 2. The Regni, of Suſſex and Surry. & 
3- The Durotriges, of Dorſetſhire. 4. The Dany 
moni, of Devonſhire and Cornwall. 5. The Belgz 
of Somerſetſhire, Wiltſhire and Hampſhire. 6. The 
Attrebatii, of Berkſhire. 7. The Dobuni, of Glou 
ceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire. 8, The Catticuchlani 
of Warwickſhire, Buckinghamſhire and Bedfordſhire, 
9. The Trinobantes, of Herttordſhire, Eſſex and Mid 
dleſex. 10. Iceni, of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge 
ſhire and Huntingdonſhire. 11. The Coritani, of Lin 
colnſhire, Leiceſterſnire, Rutland, Derbyſhire, Not 
tinghamſhire and Northamptonſhice. 12. The Cor 
navü, of Worceſterfire, otaffordihire, Shropſhire 
and Cheſhire.. 13. The Brigantes, of Yorkſhire 
Lancaſhire, 1 Weſtmoreland and Cumberland 
14. The Ottzdini, of Northumberland and four coun 
ties in Scotland. 15. The Silures, of eee 
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dnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſkire and 
amorganſhire. 16. The Ordovices, of Montgo- 
eryſhire, Merionethſhire, Caernarvonſhire, Flint- 
re and Denbighſhire. 17. The Dimetz, inhabi. 
ts of Caermarthenſhire, Pembrokeſhire and Car. 
ganſnire. Theſe were the diviſions, and this the 
te of this part of Britain, when Cæſar invaded it, 


oft na. 
> Amey 


t man e now proceed to give ſome account of that inva- 
eader hn, and of the ſtate of Britain under the Romans. 
ompaif 

ing nd 


* Were 
among | 


a, IULIUS CAESAR having ſubdued the Gauls, be- 
ted, al | gan now to turn his thoughts towards Britain, 
Vom a defire of adding to the glory he had acquired 
y g0•0 y his many conqueſts, and of enlarging the bounds 
ied by f the already widely extended empire of the Romans, 
at par Mis pretence was, that the Britains had aſſiſted his 
ich are Inemies in Gaul. However that be, having ſent ſome 
reſent Scfore him to make diſcoveries, the latter end of the 


Surry ummer, about 54 years before Chriſt, he ſet fail 


the Romans in Britain. 


DanWrom Bullion with two legions on board fourſcore 
lg ips, leaving orders fer the horſe to follow in eigh- 
„ Ph een more. The next day he arrived on the coaſt, 
Glou here he ſaw the hills and the cliffs that run out into 
hlani the ſea covered with Britons, who before had intel- 
Iſhire Hligence of his deſign from the merchants, and came 
Mid prepared to oppoſe his landing, which they did fo 
ridge effectually at firſt, by their darts, that he was obliged 


to ſeek out for a more convenient place. According 
ly he ſailed along the coaſt towards Deal, and came 
to an anchor where the country was open and level. 
The Britons watching his motions, ſent their chariots 
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hire and horſemen before, which were followed by all the 
land foot. Cæſar's ſhips were too large to come near the 


ſhore, and the Romans could not land without leaping 
into the water, which they at laſt did, being animat- 
| | oe bars, Paragon 
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ed by an enſign of one of the legions, who led t 
way with the colours in his hand. The Britons hoy 
ever ſtood their ground, till Cæſar by the means « 
ſome armed ſloops made them fall back a little. TA 
Romans at length with much difficulty being got upd 
dry ground, preſſed the enemy fo vigorouſly, thy 
they put them to flight: But they durſt not purſi 
them, becauſe the horſe were not yet arrived, Havin 
met with a great ſtorm, which forced them back agai 
to the ports of Gaul. ES 

The Britons now dreading the valour and reſolutio 
of the Romans, ſent'ambaſſadors to Cæſar to ſue fo 
peace, which he granted upon their delivering ſom 
hoſtages and promiſing to ſend more. This peace be 
ing concluded four — after the Romans landed 
ſame of the princes came and ſubmitted themſelves t 
Czar. But ſeveral diſaſters befalling the Roman 
their ſhips being ſhattered in the ſtorm, the cavalr 
not arrived, and being likewiſe in want of proviſions 
the ſtates that had ſubmitted ſoon revolted, and ſtir 
red up the reſt of their countrymen to endeavour to 
rid the land of their enemies. They accordingly fel 
upon one of the legions as they were foraging, killed 
| ſeveral, and were ſurrounding the reſt with their cha- 
riots, when Cæſar came to their relief, brought them 
off, and retired to the camp. The Britons reſolved 
to attack them there; but Cæſar foreſeeing it, gave 
them ſo warm a reception, that they were ſoon forced 
to fly. This ſo diſcouraged them, that they imme- 
diately ſent ambaſſadors to treat of peace, which Czſar 
agreed to, upon their promiſing to ſend after him in- 
-to Gaul, whither he ſoon after retired to winter, dou- 
ble the number of hoſtages he had demanded before. 
The Britons not ſending their hoſtages as they had 
agreed, Cæſar reſolved to give them another viſit in 
the ſpring; which he did, with ſive legions and two 
thouſand horſe, landing at a place he had marked the 
year before, without any oppoſition, the Britons hav- 
ing. retired farther up in the country. Having _ 
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d his camp, he went in queſtof the enemy, and 
und them about twelve miles off, poſted on the banks 
a river, thought to be the Stowr in Kent, in order 
diſpute his paſſage; but they were ſoon made 
give way, and. retired into a wood, blocked up 
ith large trees laid acroſs one another, where they 
ere notwithſtanding attacked, and put to flight. The 
ext day he went in purſuit of them, and had not 
arched far before he was informed, that their forces 
ere much increaſed under Caſſibelanus, King of the 
rinobantes, whom the Britons in this exigency had 
hoſen their commander in chief, tho' before there had 
een continual wars between him and the neighbour- 
g ſtates. In the firſt ſcirmiſh, which happened 
hilſt the Romans were on their march, the Britons 
ere repulſed; in two others they had manifeſtly the 
dvantage of the Romans. At laſt Cæſar ſending out 
he horſe to forage, with three legions to guard them, 
he Britons fell furiouſly upon the foragers; but the 
eſiſtance made by the legions gave Cæſar time to ad- 
ance with the army, ſo that a great battle enſued, 
herein the Britons were entirely defeated. Upon 
his he reſolves to penetrate into Caſlibelanus's terri- 
ories, and paſſes the Thames in ſpite of the enemy 
vho were poſted on the oppoſite bank, and had drove 
arp ſtakes into that part of the river, ſuppoſed by. 
ome to be at Coway-Stakes near Chertſzyin Surrey; 
ho? others think the ford where the Romans paſſed 
he Thames was near Kingſton. Be this as it will, 
he Britons were attacked with ſuch reſolution, that 
hey were forced to quit their poſt; and ſoon after 
he Trinobantes ſubmitted to Cæſar, defiring him to 
oke into his protection their King Mandubratius, 
vho had fled into Gaul upon C:fibelanus's murdering. 
his father, and depriving him of his dominions. Se- 
eral other ſtates followed the example of the Trino- 
dantes; and now Cæſar reſolved to attack Caſſibela- 
us's capital city, ſuppaſed: to be Verulam, near the 
preſent St Albans, which he did with ns ens 
| | the 
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the enemy being put to flight, and great numbers lain 
and taken. About the ſame time the Kentiſhmen un- 
der their four princes attacked the Roman camp, but 
were repulſed with great ſlaughter, and Cingetorix, 
one of their princes, taken priſoner. Thefe frequent 
defeats, together with the revolt of his ſubjects and 
other ſtates, forced Caſſibelanus to ſue for peace, which 
he obtained upon condition that the Britons ſhould 
pay the Romans an annual tribute; after which, 
Cæſar having received the hoſtages agreed upon, em- 
barked and returned to Gaul. r 
| The civil wars in the empire after Cæſar's death, 
made it impoſſible for the Romans to think of Bri- 
tain, and fo the tribute was not paid, nor perhaps 
demanded for twenty years; and when Auguſtus 
threatned to compel the payment of it, be was either 
diverted with new troubles in the empire, or the Bri- 
tons found means to pacify him. In ſhort, after Julius 
Ceſar's ſecond invaſion, which ſome very improperly 
agcall a conqueſt, the Britons preſerved their liberty 
above ninety years; their real ſubmiſſiqn-to the Ro- 
mans not commencing till the reign of Claudius, a- 
bout 43 years after the birth of Chriſt. This Emperor 
having ſent Plautius over before him to begin the work, 
which he did with great ſucceſs, followed him ſoon 
oh after, put himſelf at the head of his troops, forced 
the Britons to come to a battle, and entirely routed 
_ them. After this he advanced to Cameled unum, now 
” ' Malden, or as others will have it, Colcheſter in Eſſex, 
where he met with little reſiſtance, and puſhing his 
conqueſts, ſubdued ſome of the neighbouring Rates, 
As Claudius acquired great fame by theſe ſucceſſes, 
he was na leſs remarkable. for his moderation. The 
conquered Britons, ſenſible of his generoſity in leav- 
ing them the poſſeſſion of their goods, erected a tem- 
ple to him and paid him divine honours. Afer this 
ſiucceſsful expedition, he returned to Rome, leaving 
Plautius governor of Britain, Who carried on the con- 
aueſts in conjunction with Veſpaſian, who fought the 
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ritons in thirty battles, ſubdued two powerful na- 
ons, and conquered, the Iſle of Wight. Plautius 
eing at lengtk recalled, was ſucceeded by Oſtorius 
capula, who made Camelodunum a military colony. 
After this, Oſtorius having quelled ſeveral inſur- 
2ctions, engaged the Britons under CaraQtacus, King 
che Silures, a brave and experienced General, whom 
e nations, in alliance with the Silures had choſen 
mmander in chief, and after an obſtinate fight to- 
ally routed; them, . The brave Caractacus flying for 
rotection to the, Queen of the Brigantes, was by her 
elivered up to the Romans, after having commanded 
e confederate army of the Britons, with great bra - 
ery and various ſucceſs, for the ſpace of nine years. 
Caractacus with his family were ſent. priſoners to 
ome, and being ordered to. the court of Cæſar, he 
pproached the throne, with a manly and compoſed 
ountenance, and addreſſed the Emperor in theſe 
TMs, Which indicate a true greatneſs of ſoul, ſenſi- 
le of wrongs, yet not overcome by adverſe fortune. 
Had my moderation in proſperity been proportion- 
ate to the dignity of my birth and fortune, I ſhould, 
have publickly appeared in Rome this day a friend 
and an ally, not a foe and captive; nor would'ſt 
thou, oh Cæſar, have diſdained to rank with a 
prince of illuſtrious deſcent and extenſive dominion. 
Thus ſituated, I am as much debaſed by captivity 
and vile ſubjection, as thou art aggrandized by con- 
queſt and ſplendid triumph. I once poſſeſſed arms, 
horſes, wealth, and magnificence : Is it then a wonder 
that I ſtrove. to preſerve them at the hazard of my 
life? Though, as Romans, you aſpire at univerſal 
ſway, doth it thence follow, that the reſt of man- 
kind muſt tamely yield to your uſurpation? Had I 
meanly reſigned my right without conteſt of arms, 
neither my fate nor thy glory, would have excited 
the attention of the world. Puniſh me with death, 
and we are both conſigned to oblivion: Permit me 
to live, and thy clemency ſhall be a 5 
"OY | 5 
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This elegant ſpeech, delivered with all the grace 
of oratory, affected the whole audience, but eſpecial 
Cæſar wa) commanded the noble Briton and h 
whole family to be releaſed: and the Empreſs not onh 
behaved towards them with the utmoſt benignity, buf 
confirmed to them the enjoyment of their liberty. 
As evéry circumſtance relative to ſo great a ma 
in ſo critieab a ſituation, is worthy of notice, we cannd 
paſs over the reflection he made on viewing the cit) 
and admiring the beauties of Rome: Nothing aſt, 
c niſhes me ſo much as that the Romans, who poſſe 
ceiſuch magnificent palaces of their own, ſhould em 
c the wretched huts and cabbins of the Britons. 
. Suetonius Paulinus being ſent over to Britain int 
reign of Nero, An. Dom. 58, conquered the iſle « 
Mona, now called Angleſea ; but ſoon after, an affa 
of much greater conſequence engaged his attentio 
Boadicea, widow of Praſatugus King of Iceni, ha 
Ing been greatly provoked by ſome indignities offere 
to her and her family by the Romans, animated he 
countrymen to revolt, which the violence and injuſti 
of the Emperor's officers, and the grievous impof 
tions that were laid upon them, had already prepare 
them for. Accordingly the whole iſland was polfeſſe 
with a ſpirit of revolt, which quickly broke out, an 
Boadicea, a woman of noble ſtature and heroick cou 
rage, headed the revolters, who in the abſence of th 
General, fell furiouſly upon the Romans, diſperſed 
their colonies; and maſſacred them without diſtinctio 
of age or ſex, ſo that'80,000 are computed to hay 
periſhed.  Panlinus being informed of this-ſudden re 
volution, quits the iſle of Mona to march againſt tb 
_ revolted Britons, who had now an army of 100, oc 
men, and were marching. to engage Paulinus, wh 
was in great ſtraits, his ar being but lo, ooo ſtreng 
However, he made up by 
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Haduct what he wanted 1 
= - numbers, He pitched up8n a narrow piece of grour 
| for the field of battle, with a foreſt behind that ſecure 
aiim from the ambuſcades in the rear, the Brito! 
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ing encamped on a large plain before, i having 
ought out their wives and children in waggons to 
witneſſes of their victory, of which they thought. 


gracty 
eciall 
nd h 


ot oui hemſelves ſure. But to their great diſapbintment 
ty, bud confuſion, the Romans attacked them with ſach 
ty. avery and firmneſs, that after a bloody battle, they 
1 mare entirely defeated and put to flight; and now in 
cann turn the Roman ſoldiers Sued neither age nor ſex, 
1e citſht ſacrificed to their revenge the women and children, 
ig aſtohd even the very horſes, In this battle Tacitus aſ- 
poſſeMWres us, 80,000 Britons were ſlain, with the Joſs on- 
d eng of 400 Romans, and as many wounded, Boadicea 
5. Praped the conqueror's hands, but through grief and 
1 in ti ame ended her days by poiſon, © 
iſle off The Britons were by this defeat reduced to ſo miſe- 
n affaiſible a condition, that the Romans, who a little af - 
entionſÞr received a large reinforcement from Germany, 
i, hayſhould in all probalility have ſoon compleated the con- 
offereElueſt of the iſland, if diſſentions had not aroſe among 
ted hqſhemſelves. This, together with the confuſions that 
njuſtiqq appened in the empire, gave the Britons ſome re- 
impoſſſpite, ſo that very little of importance was tranſacted 
re pareſpll towards the end of Veſpaſian's reign, A. D. 78, 
offeſſe hen Julius Agricola, a brave and prudent command-, 
ut, anſir, was ſent into Britain, who in ſeveral campaigns 
ck coufpained great advantages over the enemy, proceeding. 
> of thifarther and farther towards the northern parts of the. 
erſed 1iFland, conquering as he went, and building forts and 
tinctiqqplanting garriſons to ſecure his conqueſts ;, till in his; 
to haſſſeventh and laſt campaign he engaged the Britiſh Ge- 
den reheral Galgacus near the Grampian mountain, and en- 
ink tMfirely defeated him, killing 10,000 Britons in the 
©00,00Qtion, with the loſs of no more than about 300 Ro- 
15, Winans. This gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the libert7 
ſtrong? Britain; for now all that part of the iſland lying 
nted IPouth of the two Friths of Glota and Bodotria, now 
grounFalled Dunbritton and Edinburgh, was reduced to a. 
ſecure Roman province. Fo a . 
Britot 5 
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To make ſume amends for the loſs of their Iberty, 
if any thing can be ſuppoſed to do that, the Briton; 
now began to be much civilized.- They laid aſide in: 
great meaſure their former rude and ſavage ways, and 
imitated the politer manners of their conquerors, 
Arts and ſciences began to flouriſh, and many noble 
ſtructures were raiſed. The Britiſh nobles pride them. 
ſelves in ſpeaking the Latin tongue, and affect to 
dreſs after the manner of the Romans ; and in ſhort, 
as Taticus obſerves, eſteem thoſe things as marks 0 

politeneſs, which were only badges of their ſlavery, 
For under all theſe fine trappings they were no better 
than ſlaves; exorbitant taxes were laid upon them, 
their eſtates were taken from them and given to the 
Veterans, that were continually coming to ſetcle here; 
and the flower of their youth were made ſoldiers, 
and diſperſed in the other provinces of the empire. 
From this time to the firſt year of the Emperor 
Adrian, we have but a ſlender account of what paſſed 
in Britain. The inhabitants who were ſubject to the 
Romans ſeem for the moſt part to have been quiet un- 
der their ſervitude, and thoſe of the North to have 
enjoyed their liberty in peace, without giving any 
diſturbance to their neighbours. But (about the year 

117) theſe people, a mixture, as ſuppoſed, of Picts 

(who ſome think were only the antient North Britons, 

and called Pi&s from their {till painting their bodies) 

Scots who came originally from, Ireland, and Britons 

who fled from'the Roman invaſion; all which ſeem to 

be confounded by the Roman ' hiſtorians under the 
name of Caledonians, made an irruption into the 
=_ Roman province, alter having demoliſhed ſome. of 
' Agricola's fortreſſes. This brought Adrian into Bri- 
: tain, upon the news of 'whoſe arrival the enemy re- 
tired to the North, and Adrian thinking it not adviſe- 

| able to purſue them, left the Caledonians a'l the coun- 
. try between the two Friths and the Tyne, in hopes by 
| this enlarging their bounds, to keep them quiet: But 
1 at the ſame time, to ſecure the ſubjects of the empire 
| | * from 
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om their incurſions, he cauſed a rampart of earth to 
e thrown up, covered with turf, fromthe mouth of 

he Tyne to Solway-Frith, eighty miles in length 

om Eaſt to Weſt, quite acroſs the country, | 

But after Adriafi's' departure, theſe northern peo- 

le ſoon renewed their ravages, and in the reign of 

\ntoninus Pius, A. D. 138, deſtroyed the rampart in 

-veral places. Upon this he ordered Lollius Urbicus 

go and quell them, who having forced them to retire, 
aiſed another rampart on the neck of land between 
he two Friths, where Apricola had formerly built 
lis fortreſſes, and ſa confined them within narrower 
dounds, But they remained quiet no longer than till 
hey bad an opportunity to begin their incurſions 
gain, to which they were greatly encouraged by the 
vant of diſcipline in the Roman army, which now 
hro' their enjoying ſeveral years peace began to pre- 
ail among them. Calphurnius Agricola ſuppreſſed 
he inſolence of theſe northern invaders in the 25 
df Marcus Aurelius; as Ulpius Marcellus did under 

-ommodus. 

The Romans now permitted the Burton to have 
Kings of their own, being fond of having ſuch for 
heir ſubjects ; and about this time one of them, named 
| UCLUS, is ſaid to have embraced the Chriftian reli- 
gion, which had before obtained ſome footing i in this 
land. | \ 

In the reign of Severus, A. D. 205, - thi Caledo- 
nians renewed their incurſions, and made ſuch pro- 
preſs, taat the Emperor reſolved to go in perſon a- 
ainft them. Accordingly he ſet out for Britain with 
numerous army, and with infinite toil penetrated to 
he utmoſt bounds of the North, cutting down woods, 
draining bogs, or filling them with bavins, and not- 
ithſtanding all dificulties, ſubdued this fierce and 
hitherto unconquered people, In this expedition he 
lolt no leſs than 50,000 men: But as he could not 
keep the country in ſubjection without a great army 
always on the ſpot, he relinquiſhed his conqueſts, and 

| | 2 con- 
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&ontented himſelf with dividing the iſland into tu 
parts by a wall, in the place where Adrian threw uf 
is rampart. | 

This wall was of freeſtone, and was e by tg 
antient Britons Murſever, 2. e. Severus's wall, ai 
by the Engliſh the Picts wall, becauſe it parted tic 

Picts from the Britons. The remains of it may Ki 

be traced for above 68 miles : There were caſtles an 

turrets upon it at proper diſtances. The legionan 
ſoldiers were employed i in building it. A ſtupendouf 
work ! which ſhews the ſurpriſing art, and indefati 
gable induſtry of the Romans? Severus, aſter this 
ended his days at Vor, 

In the beginuing of Diocleſian' s reign, Anno 283 
Carauſius with a fleet under his command ſcoured the 
ſeas of the piratical Franks and Saxons, who infeſted 
the Belgick, Armorican and Britiſh coaſts; and af 
terwards coming to Britain, aſſumed the title of Em 

par there, as ſeveral other Roman commanders i 
ritain did after him, though they generally prove 

unfortunate. 

The Emperor Conſtantius, about the year 307, 
ame over into Britain to quell ſome commotions, 
and died at York, as he was going upon an expedition 

_ againſt the northern people, now called Deugaledo- 
nians and Vecturions, His ſon and ſucceſſor Con- 
ftantine, ſome think, was born in Britain : During 
whoſe reign the iſland enjoyed a perfect tranquillity ; 

- and as he was the firſt Chriſtian Emperor, he granted 

the liberty of profeſſing that religion throughout the 
empire, which the Britons of conſequence enjoyed. 
He divided the empire into four Præfectures, Britain 
being ſubje& to the Præfect of Gaul, and governed 
by a vicar or deputy under him. This Emperor alſo 
divided Britain, ſo much of it as was under the Ro- 
mans, into three provinces, viz. Britannia Prima, 
containing all South of the Thames, the capital 
London; Britannia Secunda, all Weſt of the Severn 
to the Iriſh ſea, now called Wales, the capital Iſca, 
7 | . or 
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Caerleon; and Maxima Caſuients, containing 
Il northward of the Thames and eaftward of the 
Severn, the capital Vork. 

The next thing remarkable was under Valentinian 
Anno 364,when the iſland being wretchedly haraſſed 
y the joint attacks of the Picts, Scots, Attacots 
which ſome think were the wild and mountainous 
ritons) and Saxons, Theodoſius, father of the firſt 
mperor of that name, was ſent to command in Britain, 
ho dividing his army into three bodies, defeated the 
nemies diſperſed in the iſland in ſeveral encounters, 
nd at laſt drove them out of the Roman province, 
nd even beyond the two Friths, where he built for- 
refſes to keep them at a greater diſtance ; and thus 
eenlarged the Roman territories, by a conſiderable 
ract of land, which he made a fifth province, cal- 
ing it Valentia, in honour of- Valentinian. — 
hus happily finiſhed his work, be returned in truimp 
o London, repaired and beautified it, and gave it 
he name of Auguſta. 
In the next reign, Maximus was ſent into Britain, 
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T 307,Þvho formed a deſign of reducing the whole iſland un- 
otions, er the Roman juriſdiction; but being diſguſted at 
ee ratian's aſſociating Theodoſius the younger in the 
aAledo- 


empire, thinking himſelf more deſerving, he aſſumed 
he imperial purple, and quitted Britian in order to 
oppoſe Gratian, leading almoſt all the Roman forces 
nto Gaul, with a large body of ſuch Britons as were 
| fit to bear arms. This exceedingly weakened thre pro- 
ut theWvince, and expoſed it to every attack. Tho' Maxi- 
joyed. mus cauſed Gratian to be aſſaſſinated, and dethroned 
ritainf Valentinian-IT. who was joint Emperor, yet he. was 
'erned Wafterwards defeated and put to death by Theodoſius, 
r alſo who at laſt remained ſole maſter of the empire, and 
Ro- during his reign the Picts OW peaceably without 
rima, moleſting the Britons, _. 
apital But after his death, An. 10 75 the Scots from Ire- 
evern land, and the Picts and Scots from the North, again 
Iſca, ¶ invaded the Roman province, and the Saxon pirates 
Or 5B 3 eX· 
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exceedingly infeſted the coaſts. The Pics and Scoti 
having taken the fortreſſes built by Theodoſius, ad. 
vanced to Severus's wall ; and there being not force 
enough left by the Romans to defend a wall of ſuch} 
a length, they with little oppoſition proceeded far. 
ther towards the South, and laid waſte the country, | 


1 


The Britons were now in the utmoſt diſtreſs, and 


ſent ſeveral meſſages to the Emperor Honorius, im- 
ploring his aſſiſtance. But the Romans were too much 
taken up with their own affairs to think of Britain, 
The empire was invaded on all ſides by. the Goths, 
Vandals, Suevi; Cotti and Alani; and Alarick the 
Goth had taken and ſacked Rome itſelf. Honorius 


therefore to free himſelf at once from the importuni- 


ties of the Britains, diſcharged them from their alle- 
glance to the empire. This was in the year 410: 
And tho” afterwards, in the reign of Valentinian III. 
the Romans out of compaſſion ſent them a legion, 


which did them conſiderable ſervice for the time, driv- 


ing back the Pits and Scots to their own country; 


yet it was ſoon recalled, the Roman commander plain- 


ly telling them that hereafter they were to expect no 
farther aſſiſtance from the Emperor, and exhorting 
them to provide for their own defence. Thus ended 


the Roman juriſdiction in Britian, 464 years after 


Julius Cæſar's firſt invaſion, 367 after they got poſſeſ- 


Hon under Claudius, and about 330 after Agricola 
extended their conqueſts under Veipaſian and his ſon 
Titus. The Britons, from the time of their ſubjec- 
tion to the Roman yoke, are to be conſidered as a mixt 


people, many Roman families and other foreigners 


coming over, and incorporating themſelves with the 
natives. 1-4 


Chriſtianity had been generally received in Britain 
Jong before the Romans left it. . Many churches were 
built; many ſuffered martyrdom, of whom St Alban 
was the firſt, in the perſecution under Dioclefian. But 


both clergy and laity ſoon became very corrupt in their 


/ 


manners, to which Gildas and Bede aſcribe the terrible 
calamities that afterwards hefel them, The 
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e Arrival of the Saxons, and their Settle- 


ment 772 5 ritain. 


PON the Romans quitting the iſland, the Picts 
and Scots began to haraſs the Britons with 
ore fury than ever. They attacked Severus's wall, 
hat had been repaired, broke it down in ſeveral 
places, and made frequent inroads upon their neigh- 
bours, who were forced by this means to abandon 
part of their country, and retire farther ſouthward. 
At laſt the poor Britons ſued for peace, which they 
obtained upon very hard terms; for all the country 
North of the Humber was to be delivered up to the 
Picts and Scots, who accordingly took poſſeſſion of 
it; and ſome time after taking advantage of the diſ- 
cords and diviſions among the Britons, occaſioned by 
the contentions among their ſeveral petty Kings or 
leaders, they broke the treaty, and paſling the Hum- 
ber, laid waſte the country in a terrible manner. In 
this melancholy ſituation the Britons once more ſent 
to the Romans humbly to implore their aſſiſtance, but 
in vain, the affairs of the empire not permitting it, 
In this extremity the miſerable Britons reſolved to elect 
a Monarch, as the beſt means to unite them and heal 
their diviſions, that they might the more unanimouſly 
turn their whole force againſt the common enemy. 
But this had not the deſired effect, the petty Kings 
ſtill contending for the ſovereignty. At laſt, about 
the year 445, Vortigern, Count or King of the Dan- 
monii, who was the moſt powerful, as well as the 
moſt ambitious, was choſen ; and by his advice, the 
Britons at length agreed upon an expedient which in 
the end proved their deſtruction. This was to call 
in the warlike Saxons, a people of Germany, to their 
aid againſt the Pidts ard Scots. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, ambaſſadors were ſent 


over, and Witigifil, the een General, having con- 


vened 


| Saxons that were deſigned for Britain. Accordingly 


Kent, with leave to people it with Saxons. 


ceedings, Vortigern and Hengiſt being reſolved to 


even at Jaſt to act without Vortigern, ſo wrought up- 
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vened an aſſembly to hear what they had to ſay, 1 
was agreed to grant them gooo men, and Hengiſt ani 
Horſa, the ſons of Witigiſil, were appointed to con 
mand them. However, at firſt they only ſhipped o 
part of the number, who arrived, in the year 44, 
under the conduct of the two brothers above- mention 
ed, at Ebbesfleet in the iſle of Thanet, in Kent, and 
were immediately put in poſſeſſion of that iſland, which 
had before been agreed upon. The Picts and Scot 
were by this time advanced as far as Stamford in Lin 
colnſhire, and the Saxons, after having a little 1.0 
freſhed themſelves, marched againſt them with ſuctiM 
ſucceſs, that they forced them to retire by degree. 
into their own country. =_ 

Hengiſt now began to hope from the weakneſs off 
the Britons, that he ſhould be able to procure a ſet. 
tlement in the iſland, and to this end endeavoured toll 
make his advantage of the fears and ambition of Vor- 
tigern, and ſo wrought upon him, by repreſenting the 
danger he was in from the diſaffection of his ſubjects, 
as to perſuade him to ſend over for the reſt of the 


they arrived the next year in ſixteen large veſſels, and 
with them Eſcus the eldeſt ſon, and Rowena the niece 
of Hengiſt. | 

Hengiſt finding Vortigern was of an-amorous dif- 
poſition, he contrived an interview between him and 
his niece the beautiful Rowena; with whoſe charms 
being ſmitren, he reſolved to marry her, and to that 
end divorced his former wife, and complied ſo far as 
to give Hengiſt and Horſa the entire ſovereignty o 


The Britons murmured in vain againſt theſe pro- 


Rand by each other; and the crafty Saxon, that he 
might be the bettenenabled to cope with them, and 


on his fears and jealouſics, that he conſented to the 
bringing over more Saxon forces, who, in 45 2, — 
DN | rive 


. * 
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o ſay, i red in great numbers under the command of Otta, 
gift ani rother to Hengiſt, who brought his ſon Ebuſa along 
to con ich him, and ſettled themſelves in the North. Hen- 
pped off iſt had now nothing to fear from the Britons, and 
ar 44 egan to ſhew leſs regard to Vortigern, ſending for 
zentionWontinual ſupplies from Germany without aſking his 
nt, an{WMeave. And thus having brought matters to bear, he 
d, which omplained that the Saxon ſoldiers were not paid ac- 
d Scotfording to the agreement, demanded their arrears, 
in Lin nd threatned to do himſelf juftice if they were not 
ittle re peedily paid. | 
th ſuch$ The Britons now, tho” late, were effectually rouſed 
degreeſput of their lethargy, Their firft ſtruggle with the 
Saxons, whom they plainly ſaw, under the pretence 
neſs of friendly auxiliaries, to have a deſign to eftabliſh 
e a ſet. Whemliclves in their country, was underV ortimer, eldeſt 
ured toon to Vortigern. Their buſinets was now to endea- | 


f Vor- 
ing the 
abjects, 
of the 


your to drive out as enemies, thoſe whom they had 
invited over as friends; and in the firſt battle, which 
was fought in -455, and in which Horſa was ſlain, 
they are ſaid to have got the better of the Saxons, and 
rdingh in the next to have loſt all again. At length Am- 
1s, and{Wbroſius, who was of Roman extraton, was by a 
ze nieceſMgreat party ſet up as their leader; but here enſued a 

civil war between' his party and Vortimer's, in which 
us di. the Britons miſerably haraſſed one another, whilſt 


im andi the Saxons made their advantage of theſe diviſions. 
charm Hand grew ftronger and ſtronger, having at the ſame 


to that 
) far as 
nty o 


time ſtruck up a peace with the pits, the more effec- 
tually co annoy the Britons, However, after a 20 
years war, at the end of which Vortimer died, both 
| hides were inclined to peace, which was concluded in 
ſe pro- 475 · on condition each party ſhould keep what they 
ved to had got. i y 
that he The peace continued not long. Hengiſt could not 
n, andi reliſh being diſappointed in his defign of making him- 
-ht up- {c1t maſter of Britain, and therefore, finding himſelf 
to theſſſ not able as yet to accampliſh it by force of arms, had 
2, ar- recourſe to treachery. He cauſed 300 Britiſh nobles 
rived op 
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to be aſſaſſinated and murdered, whom he had invite\W: 
to an entertainment, whilſt friendſhip ſeemed to ſub. 
ſiſt between the two nations. This made the Britoai 
hate the Saxons more than ever, and a war ſoon en! 
ſued, in which the Britons firſt under Ambrofius, and 
then under the famous Arthur, (of whom ſo mam 
romantick ſtories are told, that ſome have queſtioned 
whether ever there was any ſach perſon) obtained 
many lignal victories over the Saxons ; but the miſ. 
fortune was, that the Britons were waſted and dimi- 
niſhed by this long war, and the Saxons were conti. 
nually recruited by the coming over of vaſt number) 
of their nation, and of Jutes and Angles, who with 
the Saxons made as it were one people in Germany, 
as they did afterwards in Britain; and were all com- 
monly called Saxons and Anglo-Saxons. By this 
means, the Britons were at length, after the death of 
the above-meationed princes, who both fell in battle, 
entirely ſubdued ; to which they not a little contri- 
buted by their own diſſenſions, occaſioned by the am- 
bitious ſtruggles for pre-eminence among their leaders. 
In the e Ella, a Saxon General, at the in- 


* 


vitation of Hefgiſt, arrived in Britain, with his ſons 
Baldulphus, Colgrin and Ciſſa. He landed his troops 
at Whitering in Suſſex, and after ſome oppoſition 

from the Britons, ſettled by degrees along the ſouth- 
ern coaſt; and ſo they were called Sud, or Soutii- 
Saxons, and their country Suſſex. Thoſe that Hengiſt 
had eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt, were called Eaſt-Saxons, 
and their country Eſſex; and the country between 
theſe two was termed Middleſex, 

Vortigern being purſued by Ambroſius, as an enemy 
to his country, fled to a caſtle in Wales, where being 
beſieged, the caſtle took fire and was burnt to the 
ground, and the unhappy Vortigern periſhed in the 
flames, about the year 485. | cle 

In the year 488, the famous Hengiſt died, aged 
about 69 years, 39 of which he had paſſed in n 
| : - too 
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nvitei d the laſt 33 as King of Kent. Soon after, Ella 
o ſab. ok on himſelf the title of King of Suſſex, or of the 
ritoo FW uth- Saxons. | | | | 
on en In the year 495, Cerdick, another Saxon General, 
's, and rived in Britain, with his ſon Kenrick, and havin 
mam mly ſettled himſelf after many bloody battles for the 
ioneu ace of about twenty years, aſſumed the title of Kin 
tained Weſſex, or of the Weſt- Saxons, which kingdom 
e mis. laſt became the head of all the reſt. From him 
dimi ere deſcended the Kings of England, in the male 
conti. e, down to Edward the Confeſſor. 
imben l In 501, a new reinforcement of Saxons came over 
>) withhdom Germany under the conduct of Porta. And not 
many, ng after, the Saxons conſidering, that whilſt their 
com. Hoops were divided, they run the riſk of loſing in one 
y this Hlace what they gained in another, reſolved to unite 
-ath of MW! their forces, the better to withſtand the progreſs of 
battle, Mrthur; which accordingly they did, and made Cer- 
-ontri. Mick General of the whole army, ; | 
ae am- In 514, a new ſupply of Saxon troops arrived un- 
-2ders, Der Stuff and Withgar, nephews to Cerdick. And 
the in- 527, Erchenwin aſſumed the title of King of Eſſex, 
is ſons Ir the Eaſt-Saxons. 5 : 
troops About this time, great numbers of Angles, under 
oſition Mbe conduct of Uffa, and eleven other chiefs, landed 
ſouth- Momewhere on the eaſtern coaſt of Britain, where con- 
South. inually gaining ground, and ſending for freth colo- 
lengiſt es from Germany, they at length founded the king- 
axons, Nom of the Eaſt-Angles. | | 
tween In the year 530, Cerdick attacked and conquered 
he iſle of Wight, cruelly deſtroying almoſt all the in- 
enemy Pabitants. And not long after, he ſent into German 
being Jo invite over all who had a mind to come and ſettle 
to the In his kingdom: Accordingly 800 veſſels arrived in 
in the Dis ports, on board of which were vaſt numbers of 
Paxons and Jutes with their families, who ſeated 
. aged hemſelves in his territories, in the room of the Bri- 
'ritain, ons whom he had expelled. 
took 


In 
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In 334, Cerdick died, ſixteen years after his cor. 
nation, and thirty-nine after his arrival, in Britain. 

Aſter Arthur's death, the diſmayed Britons hail 
neither courage nor power to defend themſelves, upoilf 
which great numbers of people reſolved to come over 
and ſettle in Britain. Ida, and Angle, accordingly 
arrived, with a great many of his countrymen; who 
landed in Yorkſhire among the Northumbrian Saxon: 
and were received by them as friends: And Ida find. 
ing they were willing to obey him, get himſelf ac. 
knowledged by them as well as by thoſe he brought 
over with him, King of Northumberland, fo called 
becauſe it lay North of the Humber. He died in the 
year 559, after a reign of twelve years, and after his 
death the kingdom of Northumberland was divided 
into two parts, Bernicia to the North, and Deira to 
the South. RE 
Keaulinz the third King of the Weſt-Saxons, being 

an ambitious prince, formed defigns of enlarging his 

dominions; and in order to effect it, turned his arms 
againſt his countrymen, and began the firſt civil war 
among the Sauns. 

About this time lived Gildas, a Monk of Bangor, 
vho wrote a treatiſe, intitled, De Excidio Britanniæ, 

Or the Deſtruction of Britain; wherein he boldly 
cenſures the Britiſh princes in his time, viz. thoſe 
who after the death of Arthur, divided the country 
into ſeveral petty ſtates. , | 

In the year 571, Uffa took the title of King of the 
Eaft- Angles. | | En 

Keaulin having brought the Kings of Kent, Efſex 
and Suſſex to ſubmit to him, tatned his arm againſt 
the Britons, and ina ſeven years war extremely 
weakened them. : | $40; 

The poor- Britons were now' at the laſt gaſp, and 
their utter deſtruction ſeemed to be at hand. In this 
extremity they applied to the Scots for their aſſiſtance, 
who accordingly joined them, and in the rſt battle 
beat Keaulin's army ; but in the ſecond, were * 
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lis cor eated in their turn, the Scots being obliged to re- 
tain, > into their own country, and the diſtreſſed Britons 
ons had t to ſhift for themſelves. ; _ 

es, upon ro compleat their ruin, in the year 584 Crida ar- 


ed with a larger fleet than any that had before come 
m Germany, bringing over a vaſt number of An- 
es. He advanced towards the middle of the iſland, 


me over 
rdinghyf8 
n, who 


Saxons, ving the Britons before him wherever he came; 
da find. d out of his conqueſts founded the kingdom of the 
ſelf ac Middle Angles, or Mercians, larger than any of the 
brooght{WMbers. | - b 

called The Britons now took to their laſt refuge, which 
in thelW&s to retreat into Cambria, where they remain to 
fter his is day, which the Saxons called Walliſh-Land, that 
divided Gauliſh-Land, as ſuppoſing the Britons to be of 


auliſh extraction, as very probably they were; and 
hich the Engliſh now call Wales. 

„beine Thus the Saxons, Jutes and Angles, or as they are 
ring hl! together called Anglo-Saxons, obtained a com- 
is arms leat ſettlement in the iſland, after a war of about 


Deira to 


vil war 30 years. : 

Zangor, : | | 

tanniz, Of the Saxon Heptarchy. 

| boldly | 2 | | 

. thoſe O hiſtory, perhaps, is more confuſed, uncer- 


country tain and defective, than that of the Heptarchy. 


Ine accounts are to be had only from Monkiſh wri- 
ers, whoſe buſineſs was purely to give a hiſtory of 

anaſteries founded in this period, of the affairs of 
he church, and how terribly both church and mo- 
eſteries ſuffered from Pagan ravagers. Tis on this 
account that they relate the wars of theſe times, which 
hey do without anyorder or method, and deſcribe 


> of the 


, Effex 
againſt 
remely 


p- and hem more like the ſavage encounters of wild beaſts 
In this han of men; and they mention other affairs, only 
iſtance, dccaſionally, for theſake of their favourite point the 
battle h | * te © 


intirely 


de- 
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monaſteries, ſo that no perſpicuity or regularity is ty 
be expected, either in the civil or military tran ſac. 
tions of theſe times. | | 
Ihe kingdom of Kent, containing no more than! 
that county, was the firſt that was founded, being 
about 60 miles long and 30 broad, It began in 455, 
under Hengiſt, and ended under Baldred, the 17th 
King, in whoſe reign, being conquered by Egbert, ii 
became a province to the kingdom of Weſſex, about 
the year 825. The kingdom of Kent made but little Hund 
figure in the Heptarchy, except in the reign of Hen.Wiil 
giſt the firſt King, and Ethelbert who was the fifth, Wth 
a very powerful prince, and remarkable for being firk 
King of the Anglo-Saxons who embraced chriſtian-pne 
ity. Pope Gregory I. laying hold of this opportunity, Nair 
ſent over. forty Benedictine Monks, wita Auſtin at 
their head, who by their preaching firſt converted the ei 
| King and ſeveral of his principal {ubje<*, and after- 
wards numbers of other Saxons, Tuis vas in the 
year 598. But it muſt be noted, that a: chriſtianity po! 
was then greatly corrupted, it was planted here a- 
mong our Saxon anceſtors, by theſe miſſionaries, with 
all thoſe ſuperſtitious corruptions with which it had rea 
been mixed, and particularly a vaſt veneration for 
monaſteries and the monaſtick life. In about ſixty ¶co 
years after the arrival of Auſtin, all England was con-Wpa 
verted, the kingdom of Mercia being the laſt that I in 
embraced the new religion, but not by the preaching W 
of Auſtin. This Auſtin was the firſt Archbiſhop off] 
Canterbury; and tho' he has run away with all the th 
| honour of converting the Engliſh nation, yet the pro-. 
greſs he made was not ſo conſiderable as has been Ian 
imagined ; the Scotch Monks of St Columba having Il th 
as great a ſhare in the work as he and his companions. ar 
The kingdom of Suſſex, or the South- Saxons, be- w 
gan under Ella in 491. About the year 590, Keau- ot 
in, King of Weſſex, got poſieſiion of it. After this m 
they made ſeveral attempts to regain their liberty, and If 
were ſometimes ſucceſsful, but as often 3 0 
. | * Gs 
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e Weſt-Saxon Kings; till at laſt, about 760, this 


ingdom was fo entirely fubdued, that it was ever af- 

r conſidered as a province of Weſſex, It contained 
nly the two counties of Suſſex and Surry, being not 
bove 50 miles long and 40 broad. 

The third kingdom in order of time, was that of 
Weſſex, or the Weſt Saxons, which began under Cer- 
ickin 519, and ended only as a ſeparate kingdom 
inder Egbert, who began his reign in the year 800, 
nd about twenty-ſeven years after compleated the 
ziſſolution of the Heptarchy, by reducing all the 
dther kingdoms to his obedience, and becoming 

aſter of the whole. It was, as appears from hence, 
dne of the moſt powerful of the ſeven kingdoms, con- 
aining the counties of Devon, Dorſet, Somerſet, 
Wilts, Berks and Southampton, the Ifle of Wight 
deing alſo dependant on it. 

As Northumberland and Mercia were the two other 
ingdoms that exceeded the reſt in grandeur and 
power, there were long and frequent conteſts between 
heſe three kingdoms which ſhould be head over all 
the reſt, till at laſt Weſſe x prevailed, as has been al- 
ready mentioned. | 55 

The kingdom of Eſſex, or of the Eaſt-Saxons, 
contained the counties of Eſſex and Middieſex, and 
part of Hertford hire. It began under Erchenwin, 
in 527, and was at laſt conquered by Egbert the 
Weſt-Saxon, ſoon after he had conquered Kent. 

The kingdom of Northumberland, or of the Nor- 
thumbrians, contained the counties of Lancaſter, 
Cumberland, Welimoreland, Northumberland, Vork, 
and Durham. It began under Ida in 547, and was 
the laſt kingdom that ſubmirted to Egbert, who put 
an end to the Heptarchy, about the year 827. Ed- 
win, a powerful prince, was the firſt Chriſtian King 
of Northumberland. Adelfrid his predeceſſor, in 613, 
maſſacred 1200 Monks of Bangor, and deſtroyed that 
famous monaſtery, having obtained a ſignal victory 
Bede, a Saxon Monk 
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and prieſt, having wrote an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory q 
England from the coming in of the Saxons to th 
year 731, dedicated it to Ceoluph King of No 
thumberland, at whoſe requeſt he wrote it. 

The ſixth kingdom was that of Eaſt- Anglia, found 
ed by Uffa in 571. It contained the two cou 
ties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and part of Cambridg f 
ſhire. Offa King of Mercia put King Ethelbert n 
death in order to ſeize his kingdom, in 792; aft? 
which, Eaſt- Anglia and Mercia made but one kin” 
dom, and at lat both together became ſubject iP* 
Egbert. a 

The kingdom of Mercia was the ſeventh and la 
that was founded, and was ſo called from the Saxon 
Word Merk, a Bound, becauſe it ſerved as a boun 
dary to all the other kingdoms, containing the coun 
ties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, Rutland, Lei 
ceſter, Huntingdon, Stafford, Warwick, Northamp 
ton, Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, part of Hert 
fordſhire, and part of Glouceſterſhire, Worceſter 
ſhire, Salop, and Cheſhire, It was founded by Crid: 
in 585, and continued till Egbert got poſſeſſion of it, 
and conſequently of Eaft- Anglia. 

The Heptarchy, if we reckon from the founding 
of Mercia the laſt of the ſeven kingdoms, laſted 24; 
years; if from the arrival of Hengiſt, 387. The 
cauſes of its diſſolution were, the great inequality 
amongſt the ſeven kingdoms ; the ambition of the 
monarchs, who, as their election was commonly pro- 
cured by force, were always deſirous of carrying their 
| 1 whatever they were, beyond their juſt 

ounds, and of extending their dominions, which 
. occaſioned almoſt continual wars between the ſeveral 
kingdoms; the inteſtine diviſions amongſt them- 
ſelves, eſpecially in the large kingdoms of Mercia 
and. Northumberland, whole ancient race of Kings, 
as well as that of the other kingdoms, except Weſſex, 
being extinct, the grandees aſpiring to the ſovereignty 
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xceedinply weakened the reſpective ſtates; andi laſt- 
y, the ſuperior genius of Egbert, his vaſt abilities, 
ind great ſkill in politicks, which he acquired, or 
ery much improved, during his twelve years abode 
founsdMn France at the court of Charles the Great, whither 
 coure was forced to fly to avoid the treacherous deſigns 
brid oof Brithrick, who was jealous of his growing parts, 
bert nd ſhining qualities: Theſe, joined to his natural 
- aftMourage and bravery, enabled him to execute his 
> king grand deſign of uniting the ſeven kingdoms into one 


ſtory 0 
to th 


F No: 


ject Moody under himſelf as their head. 

nd lat 8 8 

Saxon The Saxcn Kings. 

boun | | 
I GBERT, a warlike prince, the laſt King of the 
hamp Weſt-Saxons, and founder of the Engliſh mo- 


Hero narchy, he being the firſt fole monarch ; having re- 
ceſter 9 uced the other Kings of the Heptarchy, he was 
Cridherowned King of Engel-Lond (after changed into 
of it England) at Wincheſter, the royal ſeat of the Weſt- 

{Saxon Kings, A. D. 819; for {ome years he conti- 
nued the conquered Kings as viceroys or tribu- 
taries. In his reign the Danes firſt invaded England 
with 32 ſhips, conſiſting of 23000 men; but Egbert 
routed them entirely, and drove them out of England. 
After a reign of. about 37 years he died, and was 
buried at Wincheſter. To him ſucceeded, 
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ETHELWOLF, Egbert's ſon, who ſome ſay was bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter when the crown came to him, and 
that he was with difficulty prevailed on to accept 


hem. Of it, preferring, according to the bigotry of thoſe 
erciall times, a mitre to a crown, In his reign the Danes 
ings, entered England, took and plundered London, A. D. 
flex, 836; but he afterwards defeated them, by two com- 
onty pleat victories which he obtained, the one at ſea, the 
ex- other at land; fo that not one eſcaped to * 
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their countrymen of the news. He was a great vo. 
tary to the papal ſee, a mighty friend to the clergy, 
and a moſt uxorious prince. From a principle of de. 
votion, he went in pilgrimage to Rome, made hi; 
kingdom tributary to the Pope, and obliged each 
family in his dominions to pay a ſhilling annually, 
and this was called Peter's Pence; which was paid 
till Henry VIII. put a ſtop to it. In his reign the 
kingdom of the Picts was deſtroyed by the Scots. He 
was twice married, and had five ſons by his firſt 
Queen, but none by the laſt, Athelſtan his eldeſt ſonHſelf 
was King of Kent, but died before him; his other Da 
four ſons ſucceeded him in the whole monarchy. He dor 
was a pious, wiſe, valiant and clement prince; aſWere 
lover of peace, and very zealous for religion. He an 
reigned about twenty years. To him ſucceeded, - Kl 


ETH ELBALD, eldeſt ſon of Ethelwolf, who married hi! 
Judith his father's ſecond wife, A. D. 858; he had wi 
neither the piety or courage of his father, nor was ed 
beloved by his ſubjects; he only reigned two years, A 
but had the good fortune to beat the Danes. Dying ie: 
without iſſue, | | fo 


ETHELBERT his brother ſucceeded him. The at 
Danes having invaded bis dominions, and ſeized upon I b. 
Wincheſter, which they burnt to aſhes, he took the field th 
againſt them at the head of a numerous army, and ir 
totally defeated them. He was a wiſe, valiant, pious, ] la 
virtuous and good-natured prince. He died in the d 
6th year of his reign without iſſue. i 


«. ETueLRrED ſucceeded his brother, A. D. 866. Heſ c 
fought nine ſet battles in one year's time with the iſ 
Danes, who had invaded his kingdom, and exerciſed 
all manner of cruelties, ſparing neither age nor ſex, 
Heathens they were, and like ſuch they ated. They 
took, plundered and burnt the city of York, and 
made dreadful havock. This King was no leſs ap- 
i | ; plauded 
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lauded for his courage, prudence and juſtice, than 


it vo. 


ergy, is piety. He reigned about 6 years, and was flain 
f de. In battle againſt the Danes, who were very numerous 
le hin the kingdom. 

each a 

ally, ALFRED, fourth ſon of Ethelwolf, ſucceeded his 
paid brother, A. D. 872. He proved a moſt excellent prince, 
theſhand a great lover of learning. He ſuffered much by 
. Hehe Danes at firſt, but Hubba one of their Generals 


firſt having been defeated by the Engliſh, Alfred put him- 
t ſon elf at the head of an army, and totally routed the 
ther (Danes near Abington, and forced them to leave his 
Hef dominions. Few Engliſh Monarchs have poſſeſſed ſo 
e; great accompliſhments as he did; . he was conſtant 
HeſſWand reſolute in adverſity, moderate in proſperity, 
a kilful in extricating himſelf out of difficulties, and 
making the beſt advantage of all opportunities. An 
ried hiſtorian ſays, he was brave without raſhneſs, devout 
had] without affeQation, magnificent, liberal, and adorn- 
was ed with ſo many virtues, as to obtain the title of 
ars, Alfred the Great. He enacted manygood laws for the 
ing ſecurity of his ſubjects, encourage ai and ſciences, 
founded the univerſity of Oxford 3M o him we owe 
the inſtitution of juries. He exg@edtwo magnificent 
The abbies, endowed them with dich revenues, and re- 
pon built the city of London, whichthad been ruined by 
ield the late wars. He firſt put the Engliſh upon build- 
and] ing thips to ſecure themielves by ſea, and cleared the 
bus, land of thieves and robbers. He divided the king- 
the dom into ſhires, tyihings and hundreds, and may . 
juſtly be called the civilizer of the Engliſh nation, 
He reigned about twenty-eight Yours, and was ſuc- 
He Gm by * eldeſt ſon, 4 
the 
ſed EDWARD, called the Elder from his hair being white 
ex, | whenachild, or rather to di{tinguith him from Edward 
1ey the Martyr and Confeſſor; he ſucceeded his father, 
nd | A. D. 901. The Danes were very troublelome to 
2p- | him, but he at laſt defeated them. He was poſſeſſed * 
led 
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of all his father's good qualities, except his mildneſ 
and love for learning; but was equal to him in cou 
rage, piety, zeal, due adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
love for his ſubje&s. Some ſay he founded the uni. 
verſity of Cambridge. He had two wives; onh 
daughters by the firſt, and by the lait he had two ſons, 
Edmund and Edred, who were both Kings of Eng. 


land; but he had a natural ſon called Athelſtan, who 5 
immediately ſucceeded him. He reigned aboutW£;.. 
twenty-four years. ”e 
ATHELSTAN, natural ſon of Edward (his two legiti. * 
mate ſons not being of age) was unanimouſly crown. Xi 
ed King, A. D. 925; but it was agreed, that after his » 


death the crown ſhould revert to Edward's legitimate 
children; he proved a moſt magnanimous King, and 4 
was courted by moſt princes in Europe he vanquiſhed 
the Danes, and utterly ruined their power, by ſeizin 
on the citadel of York, which he razed ; he ſubdued 
Wales, and made it tributary ; he conquered Corn- 
wall, and the iſle of Scilly, and annexed them to the 
crown. Ia his reign lived Guy of Warwick, who 
flew Colbrand the Daniſh Goliah. The Bible was 
by his command tranſlated into Engliſh. He reign- 
ed 16, or with ſome, 18 years; and was ſucceeded by 


EpmuxD, ſurnamed the Pious, the eldeſt legiti- 
mate lon of Edward; he was chiefly diſtinguiſhed for 
his piety, and was a great lover of juſtice ; his bra- 
very and capacity made him much reſpected both at 
home and abroad; he gave admirable laws to his 
ſubjects. In his reign, A. D. 941, the Danes grew 
troubleſome again, but with the aſſiſtance of Malcolm 
King of the Scots, they were entirely defeated, to 
whom he gave up the counties of Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, upon condition that this prince ſhould 
do homage {to him for it, and attend the court of 
England at all high feſtivals whenever ſammoned. 
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louceſterſhire, where he and his nobles were cele- 


vhom he had baniſhed. He died after a reign of 


1 about ſix or eight years, leaving two ſons, minors, 
Who were {et aſide, for | 

d ſons, | 

EvozY Earn, King Edmund's brother, whoſe ſons being 
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very young, he was elected by the unanimous con- 
ſent of the nobility and clergy, A. D. 948. He 
chiefly devoted himſelf to a life of piety, and was 
governed by Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, who had 
ſuch power over him, that he would ſometimes ſuffer 
himſelf to be ſcourged by him. He built ſeveral 


churches and monaſteries, which he endowed with 


rich revenues. He left two ſons, but neither ſucceed- 
ed him. Some ſay he reigned 7, others g years. 


Epwir, nephew of Edred, and eldeſt ſon of Ed- 


mund, ſucceeded, at 14 years of age, A. D. 959. 
His hatred againſt the Monks, which was a great crime 
in that age, was the occaſion of his loſing the crown. 
He baniſhed Dunſtan, who got him depoſed, and ſet 
up his brother Edgar in his room; which ſo deeply 
affected him, that he died with grief. He reigned 
4 years. | h 1 

Epo Ax, his brother, ſucceeded, A. D. 959; who 
made his ſubjects enjoy a perpetual peace, which 
gained him the name of Pacific. He proved the 


greateſt of the Saxon Monarchs; but was a luſtful 


prince. He puniſhed ſuch magiſtrates as were cor- 
rupred by money; and changed the tribute of gold, 
filver, and cattle, which the Welch, ever fince Athel- 
ſtan's reign, annually paid, for 300 head of wolves ; 
which made the people fo active in wolt-hunting, that 
in a few years they were all deſtroyed. + He recalled 
Dunſtan trom baniſhment, and advanced him to the 
ſee of Canterbury; Who was a learned man, and had 

e | 2 great 
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a great taſte for the ſciences. This King had the ho- 
nour to be rowed over the river Dee to Cheſter by 
eight tributary princes. He left two ſons, Edward, 
who ſucceeded him, and Ethelred, who ſucceeded 
Edward, He reigned 16 years. 3 


 Epwaxp II. ſurnamed the Martyr, ſucceeded, but 
with great oppoſition, A. D. 975; Dunſtan, and all 
the biſhops, were for him; but another party was for 
Ethelred his brother, ſupported by Elfrida his ſtep- 
mother, who had him aſſaſſinated, which got him the 
name of Martyr. He reigned three years, and was 
ſucceeded by his brother 


ETHELRED II. the ſon of Edgar by Elfrida; he 
proved a weak and unfortunate prince, wasextremely 
- avaricious, timorous, and indolent. The Engliſh, 
being reſolved not to ſubmit to his tyranny, took up 
arms againſt him. He was greatly haraſſed by the 
Danes, A. D. 978, who made inroads into the ſouth- 
ern countries, exacted large ſums of money from the 
Engliſh, and raviſhed their wives ; fo that, to quiet 
them, by advice of his nobles, he gave Sweyn, King 
of Denmark, 48000 l. to leave England; others ſay, 
that he paid the Danes a yearly tribute of 40,0001. 
called Danegelt. But they at laſt grew ſo imperious 
and burthenſome, that Ethelred privately ordered his 
ſubjects to maſſacre thoſe who had ſettled themſelves 
here under former reigns, and there were in one night 
24000 killed. 'This bloody ſcene was ſo highly re- 
ſented by Sweyn, that he invaded' England with a 
mighty Heet, and at the head of a powerful army, 
defeated Ethelred, laid fiege to the city of Exeter, 
and afterwards conquered England; this forced Ethel- 
red to fly. to Richard Duke of Normandy, who had 
married his ſiſter Emma, leaving his ſubjects to the 
merey ot the cruel invader. Upon the death of Sweyn, 
who was killed by an unknown hand, Ethelred For 
$50 x ; turne 
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turned to England, but ſoon after died, having reign- 
ed 37 years, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon, 


EpMUnD II. ſurnamed Ironſide, becauſe of his ex- 
traordinary ſtrength. He was one of the greateſt 
captains of the age, but oppoſed ty a powerful enemy, 
Canute King of Denmark, ſon of Sweyn, who poſ- 
ſeſſed the greateſt part of England when Edmund 
came to the crown, A. D. 1016. Canute, or Cnute, - 
beſieged London, the only city that had not ſabmit- 
ted to his arms. But Edmund gaining two compleat 
victories over him, forced him to raiſe the ſiege. 
After great ſhedding of blood on both fides, they 
agreed to decide their right by a ſingle combat in the 
face of their armies ; Canute being over- matched and 
wounded by Edmund, they embraced each other, 
and agreed to divide the kingdom between them; 
the South fell to Edmund's ſhare, and the North to 
Canute, But Edmund being ſoon after aſſaſſinated by 
the inſtigation of the treacherous Edrick, his ſiſter's 
huband, Canute ſeized upon the whole kingdom. Ed- 
mund reigned near a year, and in that ſhort time he 
gave frequent inſtances of great courage, conſummate 
prudence, and the utmoſt goodneſs. 


LR — md — —_ _ 
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ANUTE, or Cnute, having convened the Eng- 

liſh nobility, they choſe him King, A. D. 
1017, by whoſe election ended a war that had conti- 
nued above 200 years, and coſt the nation more than 
zoo, oo men. He cauſed Edrick, who murdered Ed- 
mund for him to ſucceed, to be beheaded, and fixed 
his hea on the higheſt tower in London. He baniſh- 
ed the ſons of King Edmund, and married Emma the 
widow ot King Ethelred. The latter part of his life 
| : Was 


it crowned a crucifix, and would never after put it on 


ſucceeded his brother, A. D. 1039. He much re 
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was very different from the former, and which gained 
him the character of a great King; for he became 
humble, modeſt, juſt,, and truly religious ; and by 
his ſweetneſs and moderation gained the hearts of 
the Engliſh, more eſpecially by his ſending: home the 
Danes, which pleaſed the people. The following 
inſtance of his piety is recorded of him: As he wal 
noe day ſtanding near the ſea ſhore, one of his courtien 
ſaid, he was King of both earth and ſea; upon which, 
ſitting down on the itrand, he ſpoke to the ſea, on the 
coming in of the tide, ** O ſea! theu art ſubject to 
ce me, and this land belongs to me; I command thee 
© not to advance towards me, and wet not the feet 
&« of thy maſter,” But when he found the ſea paid 
no regard to his commands, Let us,” ſaid he to 
his flatterers, „confeſs that there is no ſovereign to 
* whom the title of King of Heaven and Earth be. 
é longs, but he, who created them by his almighty 
«© power, and preſerves them by his goodneſs. Let 
% us go therefore and acknowledge him for ſuch.” 
And he immediately went to the Abbey-church o 
Wincheſter, took his diadem from his head, and with 


his own head, confeſſing himſelf unworthy of it. He 
reigned 19 years, and left three ſons, among who 
he divided his three kingdoms : To Sweyn the eldeſt, 
who was 1llegitimate, he gave Norway for his ſhare; 
to Harold the ſecond, he gave England; to Canute, 
or Hardicnute, he-gave Denmark. 


HaroLD ſucceeded, A. D. 1036; but moſt of the 
kingdom would have preferred Hardicnute. - He was 
remarkable for nothing, but the murder of his mo 
ther in-la-w Emma, and ſome of her children. He 
reigned but three years, and leſt the character of 2 
very bad prince. = 


_ Harpicnure, who was before King of Denmark 


ſembled 
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zained{@mbled him in his bad qualities, but greatly exceed- 
ecame him in cruelty ; he was fo voracious, that he would 
nd byt heartily four times a day. He reigned about two 
arts ofcars, but was ſo odious to his ſubjects, that they 
ne theſhade public rejoicings at his death, With him end- 
owingzz the tyranny of the Danes in England, who for 


le wabove 200 years had greatly opprefſed it; and they 


urtierſWere become ſo odious to the Englith, that in the 
hich ext reign they made it high treaſon for any one' ſo 


on theſWuch as to propoſe one of that nation to be King. 
ect to 
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ign to DWARD the Confeſſor, Ethelred's ſeventh ſon 
th be- by Emma, ſucceeded Hardicnute, A. D. 1041, 
nightyfhough his nephews Edward and Edmund, ſons of 
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dmund Ironfide his brother, were then living; he 
arried Editha daughter of Earl Godwin, who killed 
is brother Alfred, and therefore would never bed with 
er; his mother Emma being accuſed of incontinency, 
ze made her ſubmit to the ordeal, or fiery trial, which 
as to paſs barefoot and blindfold over nine plow- 
hares red hot, placed at unequal diſtances, which ſhe 
eldeſt ſid unhurt, whereby ſhe was adjudged to he inno- 
ſhare ent. He baniſhed Earl Godwin, who affifted him 
anute, o get the crown, but afterwards recalled him; he 

vas after choaked by a piece of bread, which ſome 
ooked on as a judgment for his killing Alfred, This 
ing remitted the tax called Danegelt, and was the 
rſt who cured the king's- evil, or that ſigned patents. 
ith the broad ſeal ; he collected all the laws of his 
predeceſſors into one body, calling it the Common 
aw of England, which is the origin of our Comman 
aw: he ereted Weſtminſter- Abbey; and was in 
general a mild, peaceable, and charitable prince; 
ind the church honoured him as a great ſaint, He 
eipned twenty-four years. After his deceaſe, 5 
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HaroLD, ſon of Godwin Earl of Kent, was cho 
| King, A. D. 1065 ; but he had not reigned a yen 
before William Duke of Normandy made a deſcer 
upon England, and landed in Suſſex, and ſoon aft: 
was fought the memorable bloody battle of Haſtings 
in which were killed King Harold, his two brother; 
moſt of\ the Engliſh nobility, and 97,974 comma 
men; which ſhews how.gloriouſly the Engliſh exert 
ed themſelves to fave their country from a foreig 
ſervitude. The reaſons aſſigned by Duke Willia 
for this attempt were, to revenge Prince Alfred' 
death; to reſtore Robert, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
to his ſee ; and to aſſert his right to the crown, hic 
he claimed under the will of Edward the Confeſſor. 
What contributed to his ſucceſs, was the long peace 
the Engliſh had enjoyed for about fifty years, whic 
made them neglect the military arts, and to abandon 
themſelves to luxury and idleneſs; add to this the 
licentiouſneſs of the clergy, the effeminacy, glutton 
and oppreſſion of the nobility, the dunkenneſs and 
wickedneſs of the common people, and the firange 
infatuation of this nation to the French language and 
faſhions, which at laſt introduced a French govern 
ment, | 
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I. 


1 L LIA M 1. ſurnamed the Beftard, 


or Conqueror. 


4 
* 


E are now come to one of the moſt conſiderable 
periods in all the Fngliſh hiſtory, viz. the 


Norman conqueſt ; as that revolution introduced a 


WIL 


new face of things in the nation, a moſt remarkable: 
alteration in its laws, language, manners and cuſtoms z 
as England, after this ſurpriſing conjuncture, began 
to make a more conſiderable figure in Europe than 
ever it had done before; and as. from hence itre- 
ceived a new race of Kings, which either by the male 
or female line has continued to this day. The Mo» 
narchs indeed were of ſeveral houſes or familie ac- 
cording to the princes or perſons who eſpouſed the 
princeffes of England, and from: ſuch marriage gave 
D 2 Kings 
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Kings and Queens to this nation; or according 
the different branches into which the royal family wi 
divided. Thus the Normans began with Willian 
the Conqueror, the head of the whole race, and ende 
with Henry I. in whom the male line failed. Sic 
phen was the only one of the houſe of Blois, from th 
marriage of Adela, the Conqueror's fourth daughte: 
with Stephen Ear} of Blois. The Plantagenets, « 
houſe of Anjou, began with Henry II. from the my 
Triage of Matilda or Maud, daughter to Henry I. wit 
Geoffery Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, and continue 
undivided to Richard II. incluſive. Theſe were at 
terwards divided into the houſes of Lancaſter an 
Vork; the former beginning with Henry IV. ſon « 
John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, fourth ſon of Ed 
ward III. and ending with Henry VI. The latte 
began with Edward IV. fon of Richard Duke o 
Vork, who on the father's fide was grandſon to Ed 
ward de Longley, fifth fon of Edward III. and by his 
mother deſcended from Lionel, third fon of the ſaid 
King; and ended in Richard III. The family of the 
"Tudors began with Henry VII. from the marriage off 
Margaret, great grand-daughter of John of Gaunt 
with Edmund Tudor Earl of Richmond; and ended 
with Queen Elizabeth. The houſe of Stuarts, begat 
with James I. ſon of Henry Stuart Lord Darnley 
and Mary Queen of Scots, whoſe grandmother wa 
Margaret, daughter to Henry VII. and ended wit 
Queen Anne. William III. was the only one of the 
houſe of Orange, whoſe mother was Mary, daughte 
to Charles I. The houſe of Brunſwick now reigning 
began with his Majeſty King George I. whoſe 
grand-mother was the Princeſs Elizabeth, daughte 
to King James I. Having made this digreſſion, fo 
the better diſtinction of the following hiſtory, we no 
return to our preſent ſubject, that of William the 
Conqueror. 2% 
William was the ſeventh Duke of Normandy from 
Rollo the firſt Duke. His father Duke Robert, bro- 
| eg be | ther 
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3 Duke Richard III. was never married, but 
eing charmed with the graceful mien of a young 
oman, named Arlotta, (whence *tis ſaid came the 
ord Harlot) a ſkinner's daughter, as he ſaw her 
ancing with other country girls, he took her for his 
niſtreſs, and by her had this William, Duke Ro- 
ert about ſeven years after, taking it in bis head to 
o on pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, before his departure, 
auſed the ſtates of Normandy to acknowledge his 
ſoung ſon for his ſucceſſor; and dying in his jour- 
dey, William accordingly ſucceeded him in 1035, 
deing then about nine years of age. 18 
His having an eye to tae crown of England, it is 
ery likely, was what brought him over hither to 
ake a viſit to King Edward his couſin, who had no 
hildren, and who then, 'tis generally thought, pro- 
iſed to make a will in his favour. However, ſrom 
his time he began to look upon bimſelf as having a 
laim, ſuch a one as it was, to be Edward's ſucceſſor, 
and ſeemed reſolved, if all other methods failed, to 
accompliſh his deſign by force of arms. How he did 
this we have already ſeen, and his ſucceſs in the me- 
morable battle of Haſtings, by which he in a man- 
ner did his buſineſs at once. 


The firſt thing he did after the battle of Haſtings, 


was to lay ſiege to Dover, in order to ſecure his re- 
treat in caſe of neceſſity, and to have a place from 


whence he might eaſily ſend for ſupplies from Nor- 
mandy. The conſternation it was in made it ſoon 
ſurrender: Which having ordered to be more ftrong- 
ly fortified, and ſpent ſome days there to forward the 
work, he marched with his victorious army for Lon- 
don. In this march it was, that, as ſome tell us, he 
was met by the Kentiſh men, with each a green bough 
in his hand, ſo that they ſeemed like a moving wood, 
which at firſt ſomewhat ſurprized him; but he ſoon 
found the meaning of it, and that they were only 
come to offer their ſubmiſſion, and to demand the 
n | D:4. 
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preſervation of their antient rights; which, ?tis ſaid, 
he granted. But this ſtory is looked upon by the mol 
judicious writers to be a downright forgery. 
In the mean time the city of London was in thi 
utmoſt confuſion, ſome being for one thing and ſome 
for another, nor could they by any means agree in 
their opinions. Among, other projects, ſome were 
for placing Edgar Atheling on the throne, and the 
Earls Edwin and Morcar, who had retired to London 
after the battle of Haſtings, were the head of thi 
party. Butall they could do was to prevail en the 
citizens to ſhut up their gates againſt William, till 


time was come to Southwark, and there he encamp- 
ed, and lay ſome days, expecting the voluntary ſub- 
miſſion of London; but on the contrary, Edwin and 


Morcar took this opportunity to ſpirit up the citizens t 
to make a ſally upon the Normans ; which they did, 
but it was eaſily repulſed. This made the Duke ſen- He 
fible it was neceſſary to take more vigorous methods, if c 
and as a ſiege, which might have laſted a great while, 
would have been very inconvenient in his preſent cir- 
cumſtances, he reſolved to lay hold on the conſterna- 


tion the city was in, to ſubdue them by terror rather 
than by force. To this end he poſted himſelf atWal- 
lingford, and ſent out detachments to plunder the 
counties near London, to frighten the citizens, and 
cut them off from proviſions; and at the ſame time 
burnt Southwark to the ground. The two Earls 
above-mentioned ſtill laboured hard for Edgar, and 
the majority of the people were on their ſide; but 
their meaſures were broken by the clergy then in Lon- 
don, and the two. Archbiſhops at their head, who 
were for ſubmitting to the Duke, and had formed a 
ſtrong party among the citzens for that purpoſe : $0 
that Edwin and Morcar finding they could not prevail 
retired into the North; and immediately after, the 
two Archbiſhops, with the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
dgar himlelf, went over to the Duke, who was then 
: | | at 
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t Berkhamſtead; and their example was ſoon fol- 
owed by a great many perſons of diſtinction. But the 
ondoners being ſtill unreſolved, the Duke drew 
zarer the city, as if with a deſign to beſiege it: Up- 
pn which the magiſtrates, deſpairing of being able to 
efend it in the midſt of the preſent confuſion, went 
put and met him with the keys of the gates. And 
hen, after holding a conſultation with the prelates 
and nobles who had before ſubmitted, they waited on 


him in a body, and made him an offer of the crown. . 


e pretended at firſt to heſitate, as if he had forgot 
what he came about, and deſired time to conſult with 
his friends; whoſe advice, as might eaſily be fore- 
ſeen, being agreeable to his wiſhes, he told the Eng- 
li lords and magiſtrates of London, that he was 
ready to yield to their requeſt: And fo he accepted 
the crown as their gift; and this 1s certain, that tho? 
he has the title of Conqueror given him, he never 
openly pretended to hold the crown by right of 
conqueſt, Koreas 
Tho' this was but a forced election, and without 
the conſent of the reſt of the nation, yet William was 
crowned at London on: Chriſtmas- day, having firſt 
cauſed a fort to be built which he garriſoned with 
Normans, becauſe he till ſuſpected the citizens. 
King William, a few days after his coronation, re- 
tired from London to Berking, where multitudes came 
and ſubmitted to him, and among the reſt Edwin and 
Morcar. He received them in the moſt favourable 
manner, and aſſured them of his protection, and in 
their preſence gave prince Edgar large poſſeſſions, 
who was ſo beloved by the Engliſh, that he was ge- 
nerally called England's Darling. In the begihning 
of his government he uſed great moderation towards 
the Engliſh, and expreſſed a tender regard for them; 
and the three firſt months of his reign paſſed to their 
ſatis faction. But this ſhort time of tranquillity and 
mutual confidence was followed by jealouſy, _— 
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and ſeverity on the King's fide, and frequent revoal 
and commotions on the people's. . : 
The beginning of the year 1067, King Willial 
without any other viſible reaſon than to diſplay hi 
new grandeur among his old ſubjects, went over v 
Normandy, taking with him ſuch Englith lords a 
he moſt ſuſpected, to prevent any thing being don: 
to his prejudice in his abſence ; for which reaſon all 
he placed ſtrong garriſons of Normans in all the caſtles. 
| His brother Odo biſhop of Bayeux; and William Fitz. 
Oſborn were intruſted with the government of the 
kingdom; and theſe ſticking at no methods to enrich 
themſelves, exceedingly oppreſſed the Engliſh, and 
proceeded in ſuch a manner, that one would al moſt 
think they had orders for what they did, that the 
people might be ſtirred up to revolt, and ſo there 
might be ſome plauſible pretence to treat them with 
the more ſeverity, by taking away their eſtates, and 
other methods, by which the King might have it in 
his power the better to reward his Normans. Be this 
as it will, the Kentiſhmen at this time attempted to 
recover their liberty, and called to their aſſiſtance 
Euſtace Earl of Boloign, who failing in his project of 
ſurpriſing Dover caſtle, retired to his ſhips, and left 
the Kentiſhmen to the mercy of the regents. Edric 
Foreſter, an Engliſh lord, alſo took up arms in Here- 
fordſhire, and cruelly treated all the Normans that 
fell into his hands. This haſtened the King's return 
to England, who, inftead of puniſhing the regents, 
approved of their conduct, to the no ſmall diſcontent 
and mortification of the Engliſh. . 
The King was naturally covetous, and greedy to 

hoard up money: His great armament had run him 
vaſtly in debt; and he now thought it high, time to 
re ward thoſe who had aſſiſted him in his expedition, 
according to their expectations. For theſe reaſons he, 
in 1068, revived the tax, formerly called Danegelt, 
which was levied upon the poor Engliſh with - all 
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ginable rigour. And now inſurrections and re- 
followed in abundance. 
he late tax not being ſufficient for the purpoſes 
ciore mentioned, the King had recourſe to other ex- 
ediencts, Which greatly increaſed the diſcontents of 
he Engliſh, He ſent commiſſioners into all parts, 
o enquire who had ſided with Harold, and to con- 
iſcate their eſtates. | 
F.dwin and Morcar, provoked at this treatment of 
he Engliſh, revolted, and having raiſed an army, 
vere re-inforced by Blethwin King of Wales with a 
good number of troops. But the King marching with 
all expedition again{t them, with a great ſuperiority 
of forces, broke all their meaſures ; upon which the 
two Farls ſubmitted, and were pardoned. But this 
act of ſeeming clemency to the leaders in the rebel- 
lion loſt all its effeR, by his ſeverely puniſhing others 
who were leſs guilty : Nay, he cauſed ſeveral who 
had no hand in the revolt to be ſhut up in priſon ; 
which ſpread a terror through the nation, as did alſo 
his building caſtles in divers places, which, *twas eaſy 
to perceive, were deſigned to over-awe the Engliſh, 
There were, indeed, as may well be ſuppoſed, great 
animoſities between them and the Normans, the Jat- 
ter behaving towards the Engliſh much as the Danes 
formerly did, and being countenanced in their inſults 
by the King, whilſt the complaints of the Engliſh were 
not at all regarded. The conſequence was, that many 
murders were committed on both ſides, and an edict 
was publiſhed purely in favour of the Normans. 
Morcar and ſeveral other lords, miſtruſting the 
ſincerity of the King's behaviour towards them, re- 
tired into Scotland, and prevailed upon prince Edgar 
to go along with them, with his mother and lifters, 
The King of Scotland received them with all dvere- 
ſpe, and married Margaret, Edgar's eldeſt ſiſter, 
from whom deſcended Matilda, grand-mother of- 
King Henry II. in whom the royal families of the 
Saxons and Normans were united. 
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Though King William was pleaſed at theſe lords 
leaving the kingdom, where they had ſo great an in- 
Huence, yet perceiving hereby how the Englith ftood 
affected, he proceeded to greater acts of ſeverity, re. 
ſolving, by bumbling them, to ſecure nimfelt from their 
reſentment. With this view, it is ſaid, he forbad 
them to have any lights in their houies after eight 
o'clock at night, ordering a bell to be rung at that 
hour, which - was called the Curfew, from Couvre 
feu, 1. e. Cover-fire, at the ſound of which they were 
obliged, under ſevere penalties, to put. out their 
fires and candles. It muſt be owned indeed, that this 
affair of the Curfew is not ſupported by any compe- 
tent authority. But this is certain, that after the 
Northumbrian malecontents had called in the Danes, 
whoſe General Oſborn, the King of Denmark's bro- 
ther, King William bribed by large preſents to go off, 
he ſhewed no mercy towards the Kngiifh ; but after 
having, for a terror to the reſt, ravaged the whole 
country between York and Durham, ſo as not to leave 
a houſe ſtanding, he removed all the Engliſh from 
their poſts, took away their eſtates, ſeized upon all 
the fiefs of the crown, and gave them to the Nor- 
mans, from whom are deſcended many of the great 
families at this day in England. 

The clergy expecting great things from this King, 
were therefore the moſt forward to ſubmit to him 
after the battle of Haſtings; but they were diſap- 
pointed: For William now put the church-lands up- 
on the ſame foot with the reſt, obliging them to. fur- 
Biſh a certain number of men for his wars; 3 and more- 


over, ſeized upon the money and plate in the Reli- 


gious Houſes, under pretence that the rebels had con- 
cealed their valuable effects there; and depoled ſeve · 
ral biſhops and abbots that he did not like, putting 
Normans and other foreigners in their room. 
In 1074, a great number of malecontents betook 
themſelves to the Iſle of Ely, ſtrongly: fortified it, and 
chooſe Hereward, one : of the, braveit ſoldiers in the 
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lords kingdom, for their leader, The King was very much 
n in- Nalarmed at this proceeding, and marching in all haſte, 
tood blocked the rebels up in the Iſle, They were ſo well 
„re. MWfortified that he could not come at them, and had 


their Mo good a ſtore of proviſions, that a long time would 
rad be required to ſtarve them out. And ſo having con- 
eight Ntinued the ſiege, or blockade, for a great while to no 
that purpoſe, he bethought himſelf of an expedient, which 


uvre [did his buſineſs effectually ; which was to ſeize on the 

were manours belonging to the monaſtery, which were 

their without the limits of the Iſle, Upon this the abbot 

t this ſand Monks, in order to recover their poſſeſſions, de- 
npe- livered up the Ile, and all that were in it, into the 
the hands of the King. Hereward alone eſcaped ; As 
ines, to the reſt, ſome had their eyes put out, or their 

bro. hands cut off, and others were thrown into divers 
> off, priſons; among the reſt, Ethelrick biſhop of Dur- 
after ham, who had been ſo bold as to excommunicate the 
hole King, was ſtarved to death in priſon. 

eave ] The King of Scotland had taken the opportunity 
from Jof the troubles in England, to invade the northern 
n all counties, which he ravaged in a cruel manner. But 
Nor- || as ſoon as the affair of Ely was over, King William 
great marched avainit him. The Scotch King hereupon 

retired into "Scotland, but William followed him thi- 
Ling, ther. He not being willing to hazard a battle in his 

him || own country, offered to accommodate matters by a 

liſap- Itreaty, which William agreed to. 
s up- in 1073, Philip King of France being n of 
für- the greatneſs of King William, on a ſudden invaded 
nore- | Normandy without any declaration of war. Upon 
Reli- | which William went over with a great army, with 
con- | which he retook Mans and the whole province of 
ſeve» Maine; and Philip ſoon growing weary of the war, 
ting concluded a peace with King William. 

5 Prince Edgar, about this time, came to the King 
etook out of Scotland, imploring his pardon, and ſubmicted. 
t, and | The King received him very graciouſly, and gave 
in the | him an allowance of a pound of ſilver a day. 
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During the King's abſence, ſome diſguſted Norman 
lords formed a conſpiracy to depoſe him, and prevent 
his return, and drew Earl Walthoff, the only Engliſh 
lord the King retained in his favour, into the plot, 
But he ſoon repenting went over and diſcovered it to 
the King, before it came to any head, imploring at 
the ſame time his pardon, which the King readily 
granted. Notwithſtanding which, ſoon after his re- 
turn, the Earl was apprehended, beheaded, and bu- 
ried under the ſcaffold. And many of the innocent 
Engliſh, who were not at all concerned in the con- 
ſpiracy, were ſeverely puniſhed, as well as the guilty 
Normans. ; 

King William now enjoyed ſome tranquillity ; but 
in the year 1077 more work was cut out for him a- 
broad. For his eldeſt {on Robert, inſtigated by the 
King of France, rebelled againſt him in Normandy, 
and endeavoured to make himſelf maſter of that 
dutchy. William went over, and his ſon perſiſted in 
his oppoſition, and in the heat of an engagement 
wounded him in the arm without knowing him, and 
diſmounted him. But when he knew. it was his fa- 
ther, he alighted, ſet him upon his own horſe, and 
ſubmitted intirely to his mercy. William brought 
him with him into_Erigland, and in the year 1080 
ſent him againſt the Scots, who had renewed their in- 
curſions. But this war alſo ended in a treaty between 
the two nations, and there was nothing remarkable 
in this expedition but Robert's founding the town of 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne. About which time alfo King 
William built the famous tower of London, to be a 
check upon the citigens, nom he all along ſuſpected, 
Soon after the peace with Scotland, William turn- 
ed his arms;apaiali the Welſh, Who had made ſome 
incurfionSdnto his dominions: Upon which the Welſh 

princes ſubmitted, and became his tri butaries. 
Let us now fee, in few words, how William ma- 
naged his domeſtick affairs in time of peace. He did 
all he could to introduce the Norman language into 
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and, cauſed the Saxon laws to be tranſlated into Nor- 
an, and publiſhed his own laws in that tongue, and 
ommanded it to be taught in all ſchools, The effect 
as, that in common uſe, a third language was by 
degrees introduced, which was neither Engliſh nor 
Norman, but a mixture of both. He erected new 
ourts of juſtice, before unknown to the Engliſh, and 
ery incommodious to them, and ordered all law pro- 
eedings there to be in the Norman tongue. He had 
an immenſe revenue ; and that he might know what 
every man was to pay him out of his eſtate and effects, 
he ordered a general ſurvey to be made, not only of 
his own lands, but of all the lands in England, as 
alſo what every man was worth in money, ſtock of 
cattle, &c. All which was ſet down in a book, cal- 
led Doom's-day book, which to this day is preſerved 
in the Exchequer, As he was very fond of hunting, he 
diſpeopled the country in Hampſhire for above thirty 
miles in compaſs, demoliſhing both churches and 
houſes, to make a foreſt for his diverſion, which was 
called New-Foreſt. In ſhort, all his actions favoured 
of a moſt arbitrary and abſolute prince. | 
William having enjoyed a tranquillity of ſeveral 
years, every one thought he would have ended his 
days in peace. But all on a ſudden he makes vaſt pre- 
parations, goes over to Normandy, and enters upon 
a fierce war againſt France. A truce ſoon enſued, 
which was broke by an unlucky jeſt of King Philip. 
William being grown very fat and unweildy, was 
paſſing thro? a courſe of phyſic, when one coming to 
Philip from Roan, he aſked him, Whether the King 
of England was delivered yet of his great belly ? 
William being told of this, was fo enraged, that he 
ſent him word, that as ſoon as he was up, he would 
offer in the church of Notre Dame at Paris, 10,000 
lances by way of wax-lights. Accordingly he re- 
newed the war with the utmoſt fury, but it occaſioned 
his death. For heving made great ravages, and be- 
ſieged and took Mantes, he ordered it to be burnt » 
| E Po the 
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the ground: When ſtanding too near the fire, the 
weather being alſo very hot, and in his return to Roan 
having bruiſed the rim of his belly againſt his ſaddle, 
he fell into a fever, which carried him off on the gth 
of September, 1087, in the 61ſt year of his age, af. 
ter having teipned in Normandy 52 years, and 21 in 
England. He was buried in the Abbey-church at 


Caen, which he himſelf had founded. 
He could not help owning juſt before he died, he had 


unjuſtly uſurped the crown of England, and was guilty 
of all the blood ſpilt on that oceaſion. And though 
he ſaid he durſt not bequeath a crown, which of right 
was none of his, he left it to the diſpoſal of God; 
yet he recommended William, his ſecond ſurviving 
fon, for his ſucceſſor, and did all in his power to ſe- 
cure the crown to him. | 

He had three other ſons beſides William by his 
wife Matilda, daughter to the Earl of Flanders. To 
Robert the eldeſt he gave the dutchy of Normandy, 
Richard was killed by a ſtag in New- Foreſt. To his 
youngeſt fon Henry he bequeathed an annuity of 
5000 marks. And when the young prince complain- 
ed as not being pleaſed with his portion, *tis ſaid, his 
father told him with a pathetick ſpirit, that the do- 
minions of his two brothers ſhould be one day united 
in him: Which indeed came to paſs; though 'tis not 


at all likely that God ſhould reveal his will in any 


extiaorcinary manner to a prince of William's cha- 


. rater, - He had alſo fix daughters by the ſame 


Matilda. 
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TK TILLIAM, during his father's laſt illneſs in 
Normandy, was concerting meaſures in 


England to ſecure his ſucceſſion to the crown, 'i bo? 
it was the Conqueror's deſire that he ſhould ſucceed 
him, yet there was great danger of a party being 
formed againſt him in tavout of his elder brother Ro- 
bert. But as Robert was out of the kingdom, Wil- 
liam with the more eaſe accompliſhed his deſigns. He 
aſcended the throne, and was crowned eighteen days 
after his father's death, Sept. 27, 1087. 955 
He was ſurnamed Rufus from his being red-haired, 
and was now thirty years old. He was remarkable 
for no good quality but his courage, which however 
for the mo part was more like the fierceneſs of a 


E 2 wild 


| wholly indifferent as to religion, and had no reger 
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Durham, and the other places where they had ſhi 


no ſooner over but he began to oppreſs them eve 


reſpectfully admoniſnhed him, putting him in mind 0 


— 


wild beaſt than the bravery of a hero. He was ven 
ill natured, and a perfect brute in his behaviour, w: 


for honour or honeſty. He was greedy of money, hy 
it was to ſquander it away upon idle expences. [| 
fine, he had all his father's vices without his virtue; 
and hiſtorians agree in repreſenting. him as bad; 
prince as ever {at upon the Engliſh throne. | 

In 1088, a formidable conſpiracy was ſet up again! 
him by his uncle Odo, biſhop of Bayenx.:; The de 
fign was to depoſe William, and ſet Robert on th 
throne. Several Norman lords and biſhops joinin 
in the plot, and many of the Engliſh ailo being pre 
vailed on to favour it, when they thought matter 
were ripe, they invited Robert to come over, whit 


promiſed ſoon to be with them. The conſpiratorW 


then fortified themſelves in ſeveral places,' and Wil 
liam ſeemed to be in a moſt dangerous ſituation. Bu 
Robert's indolence and dilatory temper, who did no 
come over with his forces as was expected, gave hin 
time to extricate himſelf out of this danger. He fi: 
gained over the Englith by Lanfranc's (biſhop of Can 
terbury) intereſt : Then he fitted out a fleet, ani 
marched againſt Odo and the other rebels with a 
army of Engliſhmen, took Pevenſey, Rocheſter ani 


themſelves up, broke all their meaſures, and entire] 
diſpelled the threatening ſtorm. | 

Though William was indebted ta the Engliſh fe 
having by their means cruſhed this confpiracy, an 
though he had made many fair promiſes, yet it w: 


worſe than his father had done. Of this Lanfrant 


his promiſes. William was diſpleaſed at this, an- 
angrily aſked him with an oath, Whether a Kin 
could keep all his promiſes ? From this time the goo 
Archbiſhop was quite out of favour, and died quick] 
after. And now William threw off all reſtraint, anc 
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as verſMWſpared no methods for raiſing money to ſatisfy his vain 
Dur, wiſſexpence:. To this end he ſeized upon the vacant 
 reverMbenefices, and when he had ſtripped them of every 
ey, bything he could turn into money, he ſold them to the 
es. |{Whighait bidder. 
Virtue; Soon after, William, to he revenged on his bro- 
s bad ther Robert for the late conſpiracy, and perhaps from 
a defire of enjoying all his father's dominions, in- 
vaded Normandy, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
places. Robert implored aid of the King of France, 
who came to his aſſiſtance; but William having found 
means to bribe him, he retired without doing any 
thing, and William proceeded to take more places, 
matteFWand bribed ſome of the burghers of Roan to undertake 
r, whithe delivering it into his hands. But prince Henry 
piratorſjoining his brother Robert, ſaved it; for entering the 
d WilYcity on a ſudden, he ſeized the chief of the conſpira- 
1. Buff tors, and threw him headlong from a tower, Which 
did noi bold ſtroke not only preſerved the capital, but in 
ve hinfleffet all Normandy. For William ſoon after, in 
He fin io, was obliged to ſtrike up a peace with Duke 
of Can Robert, on this condition, among others, That upon 
t, ani either of the brothers dying without heirs, the ſurvi- 
vith af vor ſhould ſucceed to all his dominions. _ 
ter an Whilſt William was in Normandy, Malcolm, 
ad ſhi King of Scotland, mace an incurſion into Northum- 
2ntirel berland, and William at his Feturn reſolved to re- 
venge this inſult. He artfully induced his brother 
11h f Robert to come over and accompany him in this ex- 
y, anlpedition, fearing he ſhould in his abfence ſeize on 
it waſſſtioſe caſtles in Normandy, that he held by the late 
n evei treaty. His army ſuffered greatly by ſeveral diſaſters 
anfranin Scotland; but Malcolm fearing the ill conſequences 
mind of of a war in his own country, ſent William propoſals 
is, and for an accommodation, which were readily accepted, 
a Kind and the Scotch King obliged himſelf to pay the ſame 
1e good homage to the King of England he had formerly done. 
juickly But Robert perceiving he was only amuſed by his bro- 
it, and | z 8 ther, 
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and their poſterity. 


The biſhops laying hold of the good diſpoſition he 


zs he thought he deſerved, was concerting meaſures 


ther, to draw him into this expedition, returnel 
home greatly diſguſted. 

About this time Robert Fitz-Hamon, gentlema 
of the King's bedchamber, conquered Glamorgan 
{hire, and ſlew Rees the Welſh King. He beſtowed 
upon twelve knights who aſſiſted him in the expedi. 
tion, twelve manours, which were enjoyed by then 


it 


The King continued his arbitrary proceedings, andf 
oppreſſed his ſubjects, Normans as well as Engliſh, 
more and more every day, which made them all wih 
for his death, as the only remedy to the evils they 
groaned under. And now they thought their wiſhes 
were going to be accompliſhed : For in 1093, a dan- 
gerous diſtemper ſeized him at Glouceſter, ſo that he 
himſelf thought his end approaching; and the fear 
of death made him reſolve, if he ever recovered, to 
reform all that had been amiſs in his government, 


was now in, exhorted him to fill up tire vacant ſees, 
which he complied with, and particularly made An- 
ſelm Archbiſhop of Canterbury, between whom and 
the King there were afterwards great conteſts, An- 
ſelm being a warm aſſertor of the rights of the church, 
and King William being not over-ſcrupulous in ſuch 
matters; who being recovered of his illneſs, pre- 
ſently forgot all his good reſolutions, returned to his 
old courſes, retracted, as far as was in his power, the 
good orders he had given in his ſickneſs, and even 
increaſed the abuſes of government, inſtead of cor- 
recting them. Ts | | 
The Scots again renewing their incurſions and ra- 
vages, Robert. de Mowbray, governor of the north- 
ern parts, fell upon them ' unexpectedly, defeated 
them, and flew Malcolm and Edward his eldeſt ſon. 
A httle after he ſuppreſſed a dangerous conſpiracy 
of Robert de Mowbray, who being diſguſted at the 
King's not rewarding him for the ſervice he had done, 
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*th other diſcontented lords to depoſe him ; but the 
ting coming ſuddenly upon them, Mowbray was 
aken up and clapped into priſon ; and of the reſt of 
e conſpirators ſome were f{trippe:) of their eftates, 
ome had their eyes put out; and none eſcaped ſome 
ind of puniſhment or other. | 

In 1096 the project of the Holy War was ſet on 
oot by 3 Urban II. in which ſo many princes of 
hriſtendom engaged. The deſign of it was to re- 
over the Holy Land out of the hands of the Sara- 
ens. The badge of thoſe who went to it was a red 
roſs wrought in their garments, whence they were 
ermed Croiſes, and the expedition the Cruſade. 
obert Duke of Normandy was one of the princes 
yho engaged in it, and to defray the expences of his 
ndertaking, he mortgaged his dutchy to his brother 
he King of England, for a ſem of money, which 
Villiam raiſed on his ſubje&s by the moſt oppreſſive 
methods imaginable. In 1098 William rebuilt Lon- 
on bridge, raiſed a new wall round the Tower, and 
erected the famous Hall at Weſtminſter, which tho? ſo 
large, he found fault with it, and ſaid 't was ſcarce 
big enough for a King's bedchamber. The raiſing 
money for theſe works was a great oppreſſion to the 
ſubjects. The next year William went over and re- 
lieved Mans. As he was going to embark, the wind 
being contrary, the maſter of the ſhip repreſented the 
danger of then putting to fea. But William aſked him, 
if he ever heard of a King being drowned ? and com- 
pelled him to proceed. But though he was not to be 
drowned, he was not however to die a natural death, 
For being hunting one day in New-Foreit, he was ac- 
cidentally, or otherwiſe, ſhot with an arrow into the 
heart, by Walter Tyrrell, a French knight, as he was, 
ſeemingly at leaſt, ſhooting at a deer; and dropt down 
dead immediately. This was on Aug. 2, 1100, in the 
44th year of his age, after a reign of near 13 years. 
In his reign a great inundation of the ſea overflowed the 
coaſt of Kent, and covered the lands formerly belonging 
to Earl Goodwin. Theſe are now called the Goodwin- 
HENRY 
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HENRY I. furnamed Beau-Clerc. 


FF the Engliſh had not been reduced to ſo low an 


1 ebb as they were in the two laſt reigns, they 
might have had a good opportunity to throw off the 
Norman yoke, upon the death of William Rufus. 
But as they were ſo depreſſed, the only courſe they 
had to take was to agree to whatever the Normans 
did, who were maſters of the kingdom. And theſe, 


1n all likelihood, would have been much puzzled 


about the ſucceſſion, if Robert, the eldeſt of the 
Conqueror's ſons, had not been at a great diſtance 
from home, being gone to the holy war. He was 
indeed on his return, but they did not know: Where 
he was- And what gave Henry, the youngeſt and 
only other ſurviving ſon, the advantage, was not only 
his having been born in England after his father was 
made King, but his being on the ſpot, and having 
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ncerted even in the late King's life time the moſt 
roper meaſures to get the crown placed on his head. 

e promiſed both the Normans and Englith to abo- 
iſh all ſevere: laws made ſince the conqueſt, and to 
edreſs all the grievances that both nations complain- 
dof, Theſe promiſes raiſing in the people the moſt 
zorecable expectations, were the chief means of his 

ounting the throne, notwithſtanding, there was a 
irong party of lords againſt him. 

To ſecure himſelf on the throne, he wiſely began 
his reign with re forming abuſes, redreſſing grievances, 
and doing many popular things, according to his late 

romiſe. The courtiers, during the late reign, had 
behaved with great inſolence, oppreſſed the people 
without merey wherever they came, and attempted 
the chaftity of women without any fear of puniſh- 
ment. Henry immediately ſet about curing theſe 
diſorders of the court, He publithed a ſevere edict 
againſt all who ſhould be guilty of the like crimès for 
the future, and particularly againſt adulterers; order- 


ed that thoſe who oppreſſed or plundered the people 


mould be puniſhed with loſs of eyes, of hands, or 
fegt, and expelled thoſe from his court, who had al- 
ready made themſelves infamous for ſuch practices. 


confining the royal authority within its ancient bounds, 
renouncing the unjuſt prerogatives the two late Kings 
had uſurped, reſtoringVhe church to her former rights, 
and confirming the laws of King Edward, viz. ſuch 
as were in force under the Saxon Kings. Theſe things 
were not only agreeable to the Engliſh, but alſo tothe 
Normans, who hitherto had held their eſtates at the 


the will of the King. He moveover remitted all arrears. 


tance of debts due to the crown, appointed a ſtandard for 
Was weights:and meaſures throughout the kingdom, and 


here ordered that coiners ſhould be puniſhed with loſs. of 


and limbs. 3 | 
only} In 1101 he gave the people a further fatisfaction, 


Was by recalling Anſelm Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 


| had 
don; ö 1 


Beſides all this, he granted a Charter of liberties, 
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had retired to Rome, and afterwards to a monaſte 
at Lyons, on account of his quarrel with the |: 
King. And to gain the affections of the Engliſh fi 
more, he married Matilda or Maud, daughter 
Malcolm King of Scotland, by Margaret ſiſter 
Edgar Atheling, by which means the royal family 
the Saxons was united with that of the Normans, 
But all theſe prudent ſteps did not entirely ſecur 
him from danger. Duke Robert, who in'his retun 
from the Holy Land had ſtaid ſome time in Apuliz 
where he married, and by that delay had given hi 
brother an opportunity of aſcending the throne 
being now returned into Normandy, was exaſperated 


at his diſappointment, and reſolved on attempting i 


do himſelf juſtice by wreſting the crown from Henry 


A great party in the kingdom were ſtill for Robert i 


their hearts, as being the eldeſt brother, and think 
' Ing he had injuſtice done him. 


Robert truſting to this diſpoſition of the Engliſh 


more than his own forces, landed at Portſmouth 
where he was received without oppoſition. But Henry 


managed matters ſo well by means of Anſelm, who 


was in great credit with the people, that Robert“ 


meaſures were quite diſconcerted; and when he found 
that the body of the nation had declared for Henry 


and that the army had renewed their oath of allegiance 
to him, he was willing to accept the King's propo- 
ſals of peace: And ſo the lords of both parties meet 
ing to conſult of the affair, it was agreed, That 23 


Henry was already crowned, and was born in Eng-. 


Jand after his father was on the throne, he ſhould 


continue to be King: That if one of the two brother 


died without iſſue, the other ſhould ſucceed to his 


dominions: That the King ſhould deliver up to Ro- 


bert the caſtles in Normandy, that were garriſoned 


with Engliſh; and ſhould pay him 3000 marks a 


year. After this accommodation, Robert ſtaid ſome 


months at his bruther's court, living in perfect friend- 
ip with him. wi 
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In 1103, a conteſt began between the King and 
chbiſhop Anſelm about the right of inveſtiture of 
hops and abbots, which laſted* ſome years, and 
ve the King a great deal of trouble. It had been 
e cuſtom of the Kings of England to grant inveſti- 
res by the dehvery of the paſtoral ſtaff and ring. 

enry infifted on this, as a prerogative derived from 
5 anceſtors ; ; but a council at Rome having decreed, 

at no biſhops ſhould receive inveſtiture from lay- | 
en, Anſelm would have excommunicated {uch bi- 

ips as had been inveſted by the King, and ſeveral 
ſigned their biſhopricks, for fear of this cenſure of 

e church, The conteſt ran high, the King infiſting 
remptorily on his prerogative, and Anſelm, back- 
by the court of Rome, being as obſtinately bent to 
ave his point carried. At length he went to Rome 
lay the matter before the Pope, and Henry depriv- 

him of his temporalities, during his ſtay out of the 
ingdom, and ſent agents to Rome to plead his cauſe 
painſt him. The Pope was at firſt inflexible, and 
en threatned to excommunicate the King; but his 
fairs being at laſt involved, and both parties being 
ſach a ſituation, that they did not care to break 
ith one another, the matter was compromiſed, by 
henry 's renouncing the right of inveſtitures, and the 

ope's allowing the biſhops and abbots to do homage 
> the King for their temporalities. This Anſelm was 
ſo a great ſtickler for the celibacy of the clergy, and 

a {ſynod excommunicated all the married prieſts, 
ho were then very numerous in England. 

About this time Robert the King's brother came 
ver to England to preſs the payment of his penſion, 
hich the King had neglected contrary to the late 
eaty. But Henry careſſed him in ſuch a manner, 
nd ſo impoſed on his eaſy temper, as to prevail with 
im at Iaſt to deſiſt from his demands. : 
Robert de Beleſme, to be revenged on the King, 
ell upon ſuch of his ſubjects as had lands in Norman- 
y, and his infolence increaſing by Duke Robert's 

f _ 
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indolence in not oppoſing him at firſt, and being ſup. ſn 
ported by ſome other diſcontented great men, he be. Nin 
came ſo audacious as to aim at making himſelf maſter 
of the whole dukedom. Robert at length marched 
againſt him, but was worſted, and in the end was: 
forced to clap up a peace with him upon very diſho.Wp! 
nourable terms. Notwithſtanding which, Beleſmeſſth 
and his confederates continued their ravages, and ſin 
were become quite inſupportable to the people, Ib. 
Hereupon ſome of the chief men in Normandy ap- ve 
plied to the King of England for relief. Henry was te. 
glad of this occafion of intermeddling in the affairs of 
Normandy ; his view was to get the dutchy into his Id). 
own hands. He levied an army, and paſſed over into 
Normandy, and had great ſucceſs in his firſt cam- 
paign, when he ſeized upon Caen and ſome other 
cities, and bribed the nobles, and governors of the 
ſtrong holds, with the money he carried from Eng- 
land ; and in his ſecond, Robert perceiving his de. C. 
ſign, and having ſued for peace in vain, joined with}: 
Beleſme and the reſt againſt him, who led all theirſÞi. 
forces to his aſſiſtance. The King of France alſo ſentgr 
him ſome troops, and ſeveral Norman lords came! 
over to his fide, when they ſaw that Henry was actingſce 
more for his own fake than theirs, By theſe meanzſſth 
Robert was enabled to give his brother battle, whichNag 
he did under the walls of Tinchebray, which was! 
| befieged by Henry. The battle laſted not long, i 
which Robert was beaten, and that unfortunate Duke": 
Edgar Atheling, the Earl of Mortaigne, 400 knights) nl. 
and looo ſoldiers were taken priſoners. Prince Ed 
gar was ſet at liberty, and paſſed the remainder. of hin: 
days in England, where he lived to an extreme old age 
The Earl of Mortaigne was impriſoned in the towero 
London, and Duke Robert in Cardiffe caſtle in Wales 
where he remained to his death, which happeneqFe1 
about 26 years after. This battle of Tinchebrayſſe 
which-was fought in the year 1107, put the Englil N 
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in poſſeſſion of all Normandy, as the battle of Haſt- 
ings, about 40 years before, had made the Normans 
maſters of England. | 

The King having thus got all Normandy into his 
hands, returned in triumph to England, where he 
preſently became more haughty, and leſs popular, 


than he had been before: He treated his nobles with - 


inſufferable arrogance, gave himſelf but little trou- 
ble about his Charter, which indeed had not been 
very well obſerved from the beginning, and permit- 
ted any abuſes, if they did but turn to his profit. 

But though he had thus got poſſeſſion of Norman- 
dy, he was not to Keep it without oppoſition, which 
for feveral years, with ſome intervals of quiet, gave 
him a great deal of diſturbance. Lewis le Gros, 
King of France, was the chief cauſe of this, who, 
jealous of Henry's overgrown power, ſought means 


to reduce it. In order to this he inveſted William 


Crito, Duke Robert's ſon, with the-dutchy of Nor- 
mandy, and entered it with a great army to procure 


him the poſſeſſion of it. But Henry advancing with 


great expedition, and having joined forces with the 
Duke of Bretaign and the Earl of Blois, ſo diſcon- 
certed Lewis's meaſures, that he thought fit to ſend 
the King of England propoſals of peace, which were 
agreed to, on condition Giſors ſhould be delivered up, 
which he had then taken. 

In 1109, the King's daughter Matilda, or Maud, 
was married to the Emperor Henry V. which fur- 


nithed him with a pretence for laying a tax of three 


ſhillings on every Hide of land, in order to pay her 
marriage portion, which raiſed an immenſe ſum. 


About this time died Anſelm, Archbiſh of Canter- 


bury, an haughty and bigotted prelate, but a man 
of learning for thoſe times. The King ſeized on the 
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ppenedtevenues of the Archbiſhopricks and kept them five 
hebrayhears in his hands. The next year was remarkable 


Engliſſſſor the reſtoration of learning at Cambridge, where 
ift had for a long time been quite neglected. 
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In 1112, great numbers of Flemings, being con. 
pelled to leave their country by the inundation of thy 
ſea, came into England. The King ferttied them 2 
firſt in the waſte parts of Yorkſhire, or as ethers ſay 
in Northumberland; but at length removed them 0 
the country conquered from the -Welſh, about Ry 
and Pembroke, where their poſterity remain to thi; 
day; and the Flemings-Way, a work of theirs, i; 
feen in Pembrokeſhire, extended far through the 
country. 

About this time the Welſh committing great deva. 
ſtations on the frontiers, Henry marched againſt then 
with a deſign to root them out; but they retiring u 


: . : as Mn 
their, mountains rendered his cruel project impradti. . 
cable, and ſo he at laſt conſented to a peace. Some ® 


years after they made great ravages in Cheſhire, which 
occaſioned another invaſion of Wales; but that all F 
ſoon ended in a peace: However Henry obliged them 
to give him hoſtages, and 1c00-head of cattle to make G 

him amends for the charges of the war. | 
In 1115, Henry got the ſtates of Normandy to 
ſwear fealty to prince William his ſon, then 12 years 
old; and the year following he did the ſame in Eng: 
land, to ſecure the crown to his family. + 
In 1118, Queen Matilda died, greatly -Jamented|f , 
by all the Engliſh, as well for her amiable qualities, > 
as her deſcent from their ancient Kings. 
A year or two after the King ſuffered another fadſſ g 

calamity in the untimely death of prince William his 
ſon, who ſoon after the peace with France, already 
mentioned, returning from Normandy with a nume. 
rous retinue of noblemen to grace his pailage, was 
unfortunately caſt away, by the ſhip ſtriking upon 2]. 
rock, and drowned, together with his whale, com- 
pany, amounting to above 150, beſides the mariner p 
This melancholy aceident is {aid to have had ſuch af j; 
effect upon the King, that he was never afterw ards ſeen 
to laugh, However, his great deſire of having ano- 
| . ; | e ther t 
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the crown. 
Plantagenet Earl of Anjou; but the nation did not 
like the match: And indeed Henry's ſole deſign in 
it, was to ſecure the Earl of Anjou in his intereſt, in 
caſe the King of France ſhould give him any further 
trouble in Normandy, 
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her ſon, induced him to marry Adelicia, daughter 
o Goeffery Earl of Lovain ; but he had not what he 
xpeed, for ſhe never proved with child. 
In 1125, Cardinal John de Creme, the Pope's le- 

gate, came over to England, to put the finiſhing 
Broke to the celibacy of the clergy. A ſynod being 
onvened at London, he got ſome ſevere canons paited 
gainſt ſuch eccleſiafticks as perſiſted in xceping their 
vives, Here Huntingdon, who was a prieſt and the 
ſon of a prieſi, tells the following ſtory, which he 
ſays was too notorious to be denied, viz, That the 
legate having ſharply inveighed againſt the prieſts 
marrying, ſaying, it was a horrid fin for a prieſt to 
riſe from the ſide of a harlot (to he eſteemed the wife 
of a prieſt) and then to make the body of chriſt; 

was yet the next night (having ſaid maſs that very 

day). taken in bed with a whore. The deſign of the 
court of Rome in thus obſtinately contending for the 
ſingle life of the clergy, was to make them indepen- 
dent of the civil power, and to incorporate them into 
a ſociety a-part, to be governed by its own laws, 
which could not ſo well be done, whilſt the clergy 
were allowed to marry and have children. King 
Henry, by his ſeeming zeal on this article, politickly 
got from the Pope a power to put it in execution; 
which done, he gave the prieſts leave to keep their 
wives, upon paying him ſo much money for a diſpen- 
ſation. - | | 
The King having no child by his ſecond wife after 
having been married to her about ſix years, in 1127 
aſſembled a great council and got them to acknow- 
ledge his daughter Mayd; who was returned to Eng- 
land upon the Empore death, preſumptive heir to 
Soon after he marriqd her to Geoffrey 


In 
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In 1130, Henry went over to Normandy, and at 
his return the next year brought over with him his 
daughter Maud, and having called a general afſemb]y 
cauſed the oath of fealty to her to be renewed ; as he 


did alſo in the year 1133, upon the birth of prince. 


Henry her ſon, who was then included in it. But 
theſe repeated oaths were all broke as ſoon as the King 
was dead. 

Towards the end of the ſummer, Henry went over 
to Normandy for the laſt time. There was an eclipſe 
of the ſun the day he went on board, and two days 
aſter a great earthquake. Duke Robert his elder bro- 
ther died the ſame year in Cardiffe caſtle, a prince of 
great courage and humanity, but of an eaſy, careleſs 
and profuſe temper. _ | | 

The King his brother did not long ſurvive him; 
for he died in Normandy on the 1ſt of December, 
1135, in the 68th year of his age, and the 36th of 
his reign. *l's ſaid his death was occaſioned by his 

eating lampreys to excels, which he very much ad- 
mired. His body was embalmed after the rude man- 
ner of thoſe times, by cutting, great gaſhes in his fleſh 
with knives, and powdering it well with ſalt; which 
done, it was wrepped up in a tanned ex-hide, and 
10 brought over, and buried in the abbey of Reading, 
Which he had founded. He built alſo ſeveral other 
abbeys, with the priory of Dunſtable, and founded 
the ſees of Ely and Carliſle, He alſo erected a mag- 
nificent palace at Woodſtock, to which he annexed a 
tpacious park, encompaſſing it with a ſtone wall; 
which is ſaid to be the firſt park in England. 

King Henry was a prince. of great courage, and of 
great {kill both in military and civil affairs. He was 
a perſon of a fine aſpect, and a very affable and agree- 
able deportment; exceeding temperate in eating and 
drinking, except in the inſtance abovementioned; a 
lover ot learning, and had made a great progreſs in 
it himſelf, whence he. acquired the ſurname of Beau- 
clerk ; by which was meanta good ſcholar, becauſe 


in 
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in thoſe times none but clerks, or the clergy, trou- 
bledthemſelves about books, and princes leaſt of all. 

But all theſe good qualities were ſullied with many : 
vices, particularly thoſe of cruelty, avarice, .and an 
inordinate love of women: And his barbarous uſage 
of his brother in ſtripping him of his dominions, and 
detaining him ſo long in priſon, can by no pretence 
whatſoever be juſtified, He left behind him one legi- 
timate daughter, viz, the-Empreſs Maud, and twelve 
zatural children, of whom Robert Earl of Glouceſter 
was the moſt famous. 55 
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STEP WEN. 


E Ren male line of the Normans expired in Henry fl 
the Firſt, And though he took all the precau- u 
| tions he could to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his daugh- it 
= ter, yet Stephen, Earl of Bulloign, fon to the Earl Ft! 
of Blois by Adela the Conqueror's fourth daughter, le 
found means to ſupplant her, (notwithſtanding his Ja 
oath of allegiance) and to get the crown placed upon 
his own head. As he lived with the King his uncle 
in England, his good qualities gained him his affec- 


a 
k 
b 
tion to a bigh degree, ſo that he took pleaſure in lo 
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heaping favours on him, never imagining that he 
would attempt to ſet himſelf up in prejudice of his 
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daughter. However, after prince William's death, 

Stephen, by the aſſiſtance of his brother Henry biſhop 

ef Winchsſter, began to take meaſures to ſecure the J. 
3 | | crown 
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town to himſelf, but ſo ſecretly, that the King his 
ncle ſuſpected nothing of the deſign. Being in Nor- 


andy with King Henry, in his laſt illneſs, he wrote 


yer to his brother the biſhop vigorouſly to purſue. 
he ſcheme they kad laid, ana as ſoon as the King 
Vas dead, he came over himſelf, to forward his pro- 
ect by his preſence. The biſhop of Wincheſter had 
ready gained over the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
nd the biſhop of Saliſbury ; and thele three prelates 
had influence enough over all the reſt of the clergy to 
ring. them to declare for Stephen. This did the bu- 
ines, and ſo much the eaſier as Maud was out of the 
;ingdom 3 and ſuch of the barons as were not of Ste- 
phen's party, ſeeing the bent of the clergy, durſt not 
ppoſe the deſign. And ſo Stephen was declared 
King, and crowned 24 days after Henry's death, be- 


Ing one and thirty years old: And the biſhops and 


nobles did not ſtick to break the oath they had 
aken to Maud. | = 
As he was not without his fears from Maud and 
Geoffrey her huſband, to ſecure the affections of his 
ſubjects, he, ſoon after his coronation, convened a 
general aſſembly at Oxford, in which he. figned a 
Charter, acknowledging his being elected King by 
cergy and people; confirming all the liberties, pri- 
vileges and immunities of the church, and conſent- 
ing that all eccleſiaſtical cauſes and perſons ſhould be 
tried by the elergy 3 aboliſhing all the game laws 
enacted ſince the conqueſt, and all the foreſt laws; 
and reviving the antient Saxons laws, He moreover 
aboliſhed Danegelt, which had been taken away by 
Edward the Confeſſor, but reſtored by the Norman 
Kings. However Stephen obſerved the other articles 
of this Charter, 'tis certain he broke one of them but 
1 few months after; for the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. dying, he ſeized on the revenues of the ſee, and 
kept them in his hands above two years. 
The King, to humour the barons, and thinking 
thereby to be the better ſecured from any attempts 80 | 
| = 


thrice 


* being defeated in a great battle by Thurſtan Arch- 
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the Empreſs Maud, or any foreign invaders, permit." tl 
ted them to fortify their caſtles, and to build other ver 
upon their eftates ; ſo that in a little time there were 
above a thouſand fortified caſtles in the kingdom, 
Stephen began his reign in peace, but the fair 
ſcene was ſoon changed, and we ſee nothing but in- 
curſions, revolts and inſurrections, and a moſt furious&10 
and bloody civil war, which over-ſpread all parts of 
the nation, and continued almoſt through his whole de 
reign. | | 
A 1137, the Welſh made an irruption on the fron. ſs 
tiers, and carried off a conſiderable booty; and in a 
battle near Cardigan, the King's troops were beaten, 
and above 3ooo ſlain on the ſpot. At the ſame time 
David King of Scotland invaded the northern coun: 
ties of England, took Carliſle and Newcaſtle, and de 
advanced as ſar as Durham. Stephen marched againſt N** 
him with a very numerous army; but this war ſoon Ie. 
ended in a treaty of peace. It broke out again more I 
than once, the Scotch King taking advantage of the I $' 
confuſions in England to renew his incurſions ; but * 


biſhop of York, and King. Stephen, after having re- 
duced his rebellious barons, marching into the north 
to chaſtiſe that monarch for his late inſult, David not 
caring to run the hazard of another battle, ſued for 
peace; and as Stephen's being fo far from the heart of 
his kingdom might be attended with inconveniences, 
he thought fit to agree toit; by which Henry, ſon 
of the Scotch King, was put in poſſeſſion of the coun- 
ty of Northumberland and Earldom of Huntingdon, 
for which he did homage to the King of England; 
and David obliged himſelf by oath never to meddle 
any more in the quarrel between Stephen and Maud. 
Rohert, Earl of Glouceſter, natural brother to the 
Empreſs, was at the head of the diſcontented barons 
who revolted, becauſe the King had not rewarded 
them as they thought they deſerved for placing him 
8 85 i 8 on 
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moſt devaſtation. King Stephen in the midſt. of all 
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the throne. The Earl thinking matters ripe, went 
ver to acquaint the Empreſs, and wrote an abuſive 
etter to Stephen, upbraiding him for the, breach of 
is oath to Maud, and for drawing him in zo the ſame 
rime. Stephen, without returning him ay 
onfiſcated his eſtate. The Empreſs's party gaining 
ground exceedingly, the Earl of Glouceſter came 
ver, and got poſſeſſion of Briſtol, and the revolt of 
ne barons was like to have been general, ſo that 
Maud was invited over, whom they a to own 
as their ſovereign. 
Theſe things were hut the prelude to greater trou- 
bles, of which the clergy were the chief fomenters. 
The biſhops knowing how much the King was obliged 
to them for his crown, extended their power to ſuch a 
degree, amaſſed ſuch immenſe wealth, and became ſo 
exceſſively proud and haughty, that the King grew 
jealous of them, reſolved, however impolitickly, con- 
idering his ſituation, to humble them, and took vi- 
gorous methots for that purpole, ſeizing the caſtles 
and treaſure of ſeveral who had rendered themſelves 
molt obnoxious. _'This brought - almoſt the whole 
clergy upon his back, and even his brother, the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, turned againſt him, under pretence of 
ſtanding up for the rights of the church. By this 
means a ftorm was raiſed, which with ſome intermiſ- 
ton continued for ſevera] years. For the clergy's 
faction became ſo ſtrong, that moſt of the lay lords 
came over to them, and the people generally every 
where deſerted the King, and declared for the Em- 
preſs. a 
At this favourable juncture the Empreſs Maud, 
with her brother the Earl of Glouceſter, came over, 
in the year 1139, from which time a cruel civil war 
enſued, the particulats of which would be tedious, 
25 indeed tis almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe ſuch a ſcene 
of confuſion and diſtraction, in which was nothing 
but burning, plundering, ſlaughtering, and the ut- 
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behaved with the greateſt reſolution, intrepidity, firm 


even to the laſt extremity. His battle-ax was broke 
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neſs and conſtancy of mind, by which means he af 
laſt weathered the raging ſtorm, but not without be. 
ing firſt brought as low as tis poſſible to conceive a 
ſovereign prince to be. For after ſeveral other ſieges, 
in 1140, the Earl of Glouceſter came ſo ſuddenly 
upon him, as he was beiieging Lincoln, that a bat. 
tle could not be avoided. Both fides tought with 
equal bravery for ſome time, but at. laſt the royal 
army was totally routed and put to flight, The Kin 
was left almoſt alone, and on foot, in the field off 
battle, and.. defended himſelf with amazing valourÞ*% 


by the force of his biows, and afterwards his ſword, 
ſcarce any thing but the hilt remaining in his hand; 
when he wass knocked down upon his knees with a 
Kone, and a knight ran in, ſeized him by the helmet, 
and preſented his ſword to his throat, threatning 10 
kill him, if he would not ſurrender, which he ſtill 
refuſed to do to any but the Earl of Glouceſter, who, 
on conducting him to the Empreſs, ſhe ordered him to? 
be confined in Briſtol caſtle, where after he had been I. 
ſome time, he was even laid in irons. 20 
Never did any one bid fairer for the crown chan b 
the Empreſs Maud did at this time. All England de- 
ſerted the impriſoned King, except London and the 


county of Kent, where he had ſtill ſome friends by 


William d' Vpres his favourite. The Earl of Anjou 
at the ſame time got Normandy to acknowledge 
Maud for their ſovereign, - Thus Stephen's affairs 
ſeemed every where deſperate ; and the more fo, as 
the Empreſs, by promiſing the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
then legate, the diſpoſal of all church preferments, 
had-gained him over to her party, who a little, before 
had turned againſt her, aul. eſpouſed the. intereſt. of 
the King his brother. But now this treacherous pre- 
late having called a council at Wincheſter, by his pri- 
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ate intrigues with the clergy, got them to chuſe 
laud for their Queen, and proceeded fo far as to ex- 
ommunicate all who adhered to the King. The Lon- 
joners at laſt giving way to the times, thought it ex- 
bedient to declare for the Empreſs, and preparations 
ere even making for her coronation. But her haugh- 
y, imperious and diſobliging temper, with which ſhe 
reated perſons of all ranks, ſoon undid all again. 
The citizens of London, and the barons of the 
King's party who had retired thither, had petitioned 
he council for his liberty, as did alſo Stephen's Queen, 
but to no purpoſe. And after the Londoners had re- 
eived the Empreſs, the Queen came to her, hambly 
ſuing for the ſame favour, promiſing he ſhould re- 
nounce the crown, depart the kingdom, and ſpend 
the reſt of his life in a monaſtery. But Maud rejected 
all theſe offers with the utmoſt haughtineſs, and for- 
bad the Queen ever to come into her preſence again. 
She refuſed the Londoners the only thing they peti- 
tioned for, and which her father had promiſed, viz. 
to revive the laws of King Edward; which impoli- 
tick conduct drew upon her the ill- will of the citi- 
zens. She even diſobliged the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
by haughtily denying his requeſt to confirm to his 
nephew Evitace the titles of -Earl.of Mortagne and 
Boulogne. The confcquence was, that he became 
her utter enemy, and as he had fet her up, reſolved 
now to uſe his utmoſt efforts to pull her down. He 
firſt by his emiſſaries got the Londoners to declare a- 
gainſt her, and even brought them into a plot to ſeize 
her perſon, which ſhe narrowly eſcaped, and leavin 
the city in a great flight, put herſelf at the head of 
her troops, attended by the Earl of Glouceiter, and 
marched to Wincheſter, in order to ſeize the legate, 
but in vain. He ſlipt out at a gate on the other fide 
of the town, and went and drew his friends together. 
The-Kentiſh men having joined the Londoners, Ste- 
phen's Queen, prince Euſtace, and William d' pres 
headed them, and marched with all expedition to 
; | > Win- 
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Wincheſter, where the Empreſs. had ſcarce time 
get into the caſtle. Here ſhe was beſieged, but foun 
means to march out with her troops, which wen 
cloſely purſued by the King's, whilſt the reſt of th 
army was advancing to ſurround them. In the pur 
ſait, the Earl of Glouceſter, intent on ſaving the En 
preſs was himſelf taken priſoner, and conducted tf 


Rocheſter. This procured King Stephen his liberty; fo 


Maud, who had a great affection for the Earl her bro 
ther, and could not well do without him, was oblige 
to exchange him for the King. Soon after, the legat: 
called a council at Weſtminſter, where he excommy 
nicated all Maud's adherents, as before he had tho 
of the King his brother. 


* 


Thus Stephen regained his liberty in 1141. But 
the war between him and Maud continued for ſeveral 
years after, during which the King's affairs viſibl 
gained ground, and the Empreſs's continually de 
clined, till at laſt, the brave Earl of Glouceſter being 
dead, ſhe deipairing of ſtanding her ground much 
longer, about the year 1147, retired to Normandy, 
and left Stephen once more maſter of the kingdom, 

After the departure of Maud, King Stephen was 
contriving how to repair the miſchiefs the kingdom 
had ſuffered by ſo long a war. But he ſoon found his 
_ tranquillity was not yet firmly eſtabliſhed. For now 
he is threatned with a new rival, prince Henry, the 
eldeſt ſon of Maud, who was ſixteen years old, 


and of an active and enterpriſing genius. Having! 


Prepared matters, he landed in England with a con- 
Hderable body of forces, in 1152, and was imme- 
diately joined by ſeveral barons, who put into his 
hands 3o fortified caſtles, And now a ſecond civil 
war, as furious as the firſt, was like to break out, and 
the two armics were juſt upon the point of engaging ; 
when by the good offices of ſome of the nobility on 
each fide, in a conference between the King and 


Henry on the oppoſite banks of the Thames near Wal- 


lingford, a truce was agreed upon, which being ſe⸗ 
Veral 
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eral times renewed, at laſt ended in a treaty of peace 
which was facilitated by his ſon prince Euſtace's 
death) by which Stephen was to enjoy the crown 
during life, and after his death, Henry was to ſuc- 
eed him as his lawful heir. Soon after, Stephen 
performed the ceremony of adopting the young 
prince. | BG ; 

| Thus peace was reſtored, to the univerſal joy of the 
nation, and Stephen again applied himſelf to repair 
the miſeries the war had occaſioned: But death put. 
a ſtop to his generous deſigns, which took him out of 
the world eleven months after the treaty with Henry, 
viz, on the 25th of October. 1154s in the fiftieth 

year of his age, and nineteenth of his reign. | 

„ But Though the ſteps he took towards mounting the 
ſeveriſſ mrone. eſpecially the breach of his oath, cannot eaſily 
vildl}e juſtified, yet it muſt be owned that he was a prince 
ly deſ of undoubted valour and bravery, of great clemency 
being}... q generoſity, that his good qualities out-weighed 
| mucl his bad ones, and that he was worthy to live in bet- 
12nd) ter times. He left but one legitimate ſon, named 
om. I William, and one daughter, called Maria; a natural 
en Wal fon of the ſame name with the legitimate one, and 
gdonſ another named Gervaſe, who was abbot of Weſt- 
* minſter. 1 | 
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PON Stephen*s death, Henry ſucceededb to th: 
* crown without the leaſt oppoſition, He wa 
E then in Normandy, of which he was Duke, the Em. 
preſs Maud his mother having delivered up that dut 
chy to him. He arrived in Er gland about fix week 
after the late King expired, and was crowned at 
' Weſtminſter on the 19th of December, 1154, being 
then in the 23d year of his age. He was the firt 
of the race of the Plantagenets, and had been for ſom 
time Earl of Anjou, Toure and Maine, by the 
death of his father Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of 
Anjou, &c., Beſides Normandy, Anjou, Touraine 
and Maine, King Henry was alſo poſſeſſed of Poicton, 
- ©> Guienne, and Szintonge, by virtue of his marriage 
with Eleanor, heireſs of the houſe of Poitiers, after 
| b | Ley! 
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ewis the Voung, King of France, had divorced her. 


Jo that Henry, for extent of dominion, was one of 


he moſt powerful princes of his time. And what 
made him the more acceptable to the Engliſh, was, 
hat in him the Saxon line was reſtored, he being deſ- 
ended by his mother's fide from the Saxon Kings, 
His firſt concern, after his acceſſion, was to demo- 
Iſh the great numbers of caſtles, that had been for- 
tined by the biſhops and barons in Stephen's reign, 
to prevent ſuch as might be diſpoſed to ſedition from 
railing new troubles. He revoked all the grants made 
by Stephen, and reſumed all the lands that had been 
alienated from the crown: And moreover deprived 
the barons created by his predeceſſor, of their honour- 
able titles, on pretence .they were conferred. by a 
uſurper. However, he ſhewed his wiſdom and good 
policy, in chuſing a council out of the moſt eminent 
of the clergy and nobility: After which he held a 
general aſſembly, or parliament, at Wallingford, 
where the barons ſwore fealty to William and Henry 


his ſons, the former of whom died a few days after. 


In this aſſembly he alſo conſented that King Edward's 
laws ſhould be reſtored, and. confirmed * Charter 
of his, grandfather Henry IJ. PALS 


* * " 


| In 11 5 6, Henry went over to do homage to the Kin 2 


of France for the provinces he held there. He was the 
moſt powerful vaſſal of that crown; but the domintong 
that he and his ſucceſſors, were poſſeſſed of in France, 
proved the. ſource of numberleſs, evils to England. -, 
Upon King Henry's return, Malcolm King of Scot- 
land yielded up to him Carliſle, Newcaſtle, and 
Bamborough- caſtle, contenting himſelf with the Earl- 
dom of Huntingdon, And not long after, in 1157, 
Henry marched gre. aac with a great army, to re- 
venge himſelf on that people for having renewed their 
ravages on the frontiers. But they, according to 


cuſtom, retired to their mountains, where the King 


1 * 
14 A 


could not come at them. 
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In 1158, prince Richard was born, and a few day 
after King Henry was crowned a ſecond time in thi 
ſuburbs of Lincoln, The next year the King had 
another ſon born, who was named Geoffrey; anden 
the ſame year he was crowned again, together win 
with his Queen, at Worceſter. | ; 

The dominions Henry poſſeſſed, however large, 
were not enough to ſatisfy his ambition, His brother 
Geoffrey dying about this time, he laid claim toi 
Nantes, pretending it belonged to him, as heir to 
his brother; and backed his pretenſions with ſo con. mu 
fiderable a force (having firſt made ſure of the French the 
King) that the Duke of Bretaign, to whom the Earl. Nor 
dom of Nantes formerly belonged, and who had anc 
ſeized upon it at Geoffrey's death, was conftrained Ch 
to yield it up to him. In the interview he had with plz 
the French King on this occaſion, he concluded a mar. I 
riage between his eldeft fon Henry, then about five thi 
years eld, and Margaret the French King's daughter, . 
who was not above ſo many months. And to make n 
as much of this expedition as poſſible, he made à 1. 
treaty with Conan, Duke of Bretaign, for marrying Iſl © 
the Duke's daughter Conftance to Geoffrey, H nry's 0! 
third fon, but then a few months old; which mar- P. 
riage being celebrated about five years after, Geoffrey 8 
became Duke of Bretaign upon his father-in-law ||| * 
death. | | 1885 0 
The above affair, and his having fome broils with 
the French King, concerning his Queen's title to 
Thoulouſe, detained Henry four years in France. On 
his return to England, in 1163, he appeared to be in 
a very happy ſituation, peace being eſtablithed in his 
dominions abroad, and every thing being in profound 
tranquillity at home. But: his repoſe was ſoon diſturb- 
ed by an affair of another nature, which gave him a 
deal of vexation for ſeveral years, and at laſt ended to 
his diſhonour. This was the famous conteſt between 
him and Thomas Becket, Archbrſhop of Canterbury. 
The occaſion of it was this: The King obſerving _ 
| | | . the 
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he power of the clergy was got to fuch an exorbitant 
eight as to be detrimental to the ſtate, and prejudi- 
al to the royal authority, that their pride and'ambi- 
ion were inſufferable, and that they pretended to an 
ntire exemption from the civil power. The abuſes 
yhich were the conſequence of this independant; pow- 
r of the clergy were very. enormous. It was made 
zppear before the King, that ſince his acceſſion, above 
z hundred murders had been committed by the eecle- 
faſticks, for which not one had been puniſhed ſo 
much as with degradation, which was enjoined by 
the canons in ſuch caſes. It was with reaſon there- 
fore that the King reſolved to reſorm theſe abuſer, 
and he thought Becket, who had been his High- 
Chancellor, and ſhewed himſelf always ready to com- 
ply with his orders, and on whom he had beſtowed 
many favours, would have been ſerviceable to him in 
But when the King firſt mentioned 
his deſign to the Archbiſhop, he vehemently oppoſed. 
it; however, reſolving to do that in ſpite of his efforts 
to the contrary, which he thought he ſhould be able 
to do by his aſſiſtance. he convened the chief lords 
of the kingdom, both Spiritual and Temporal, and 
propoſed to them a regulation, conſiſting of five arti- 
cles, 1. That no one ſhould appeal io Rome without 
the King's conſent. 2. That no Archbiſhop: or bi- 
ſhop ſhould go to Rome, though even ſummoned by 
the Pope, without the King's leave firſt had and ob- 
tained. 3. That no immediate vaſſal of the crown, 
or King's officer, ſhould be excommunicated, or ſub- 
jected, without the King's knowledge. 4. That all 
clergymen charged with capital crimes, - ſhould be 
tried in the King's courts. 5. That ſuch eecleſiaſti- 
cal affairs, as all the nation ſhould be concerned in, 
as the repairing of churches, tithes, &c. ſhould be 
decided in the civil courts. —The Temporal: lords 
agreed thereto without any heſitation: But the biſhops 
and abbots refuſed to do it, without the addition of this 
clauſe, Saving the rights of the clergy and church, 
i G 3 | which 
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which was doingnothing at all, till the. King threat Rom 
ned them, and then they complied; and even Becket ¶uſpe 
after ſtanding out a great while, conſented to the ar: 
ticles without the ſaving clauſe. Soon after, the King 
got theſe articles confirmed by an Afſembly-general, Ma. 
or Parliament, which he convened at Clarendon ;Wwhi: 
and here alſo the prelates, through fear, complied, G! 
and the Archbiſhop was with great difficulty prevailed 1 
on by his brethren to give his conſent to the articles, diff 
When theſe articles were ſent to Pope Alexander arr. 
III. for his ſanction, he preſently condemned them a; Imo 
prejudicial to the church. Upon which, Becket Iſ wh 
openly declared that he repented of having promiſed I ua 
to ſubſcribe them, and the Pope abſolved him, and T! 
promiſed to ſtand by him. And now this proud and I 0v 
arrogant prelate became more inſolent than ever, Ike 
croſſed the King in all his defigns, and treated him in I ve 
a very indecent and unbecoming manner. For theſe in 
and other miſdemeanors, all his moveable goods were je 
confiſcated, and he was at laſt accuſed of perjury and I a 
treaſon, and the court declared that he ought to be IN © 
1mpriſoned, and puniſhed .according to law. He was 
ſummoned to appear and hear his ſentence ; but he 2 
refuſed to come, ſaying that the peers had no autho- | 
rity to judge him, and that he appealed to the Pope. 
Thus growing ſtill more and more obſtinate, and per- 
ceiving at the ſame time his danger, he privately made 
off in the night, and went over to Flanders. The 
ns Ao France glad of any opportunity of embroil- 
ing Henry's affairs, promiſed Becket his prötection, 
and even importuned the Pope to eſpouſe his cauſe, 
which he was of himſelf enough inclmed to do. From 
this time we have many inſtances of the intolerable in- 
ſolence of Becket, of the pride and haughtineſs, and 
policy of the Pope, who d:eading an entire rapture, 
endeavoured to — out time, and amuſe the King by: 
various artifices; whilſt the King acted vigorouſly 
_ againſt the Pope and Becket, forbidding appeals to 
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dome, or to receive any mandates from thence, and 


ſuſpending the payment of Peter pence till further 


der. And thus matters ſtood in 1169. 1 
To go a little back: In 1165 the King's daughter 
aud was married to Henry Luke of Saxony, from 
which marriage deſcended his preſent Majeſty King 
(GEORGE. 5 | | 

In 1166, ſome Hereticks, (as all are called who 
differ from the church of Rome) about zo in number, 
arrived in England from Germany, 'I hey were ſum- 
moned before a council at Oxford, and being aſked, 
who they were, they anſwered that they were Chriſ- 
tians and followers of the doctrine of the Apoſtles. 
The council condemned them, and delivered them 
over to the Secular power: And the King, willing to 
keep as fair with the Pope as he could, treated them 
very ſeverely indeed. He cauſed them to be branded 
in the cheek with a hot iron, and forbad all his ſub- 
jets, under ſtrict penalties, to give them any relief; 
and fo they all periſhed with hunger, without any 
one's hearing them make the leaſt complaint. 

The ſame year prince John was born; and a little 
after, the Empreſs Maud, the King's mother, of whom 
ſo much has been ſaid in the Jaſt reign, died in the 67th 
year of her age, and was buried at Roan in Normandy. 

In 1170, he cauied his eldeſt ſon Henry to be 
crowned, by the Archbiſhop of York, and the ſpiri- 
tual and temporal lords, and magiſtrates of the cities 
and counties did homage to the young King. At the 
coronation feaſt the old King would carry up the firſt 
diſh, and told his fon, that never was any monarch 
more honourably ſerved : Upon which young Henry, 
who was of a very haughty temper, ſaid ſottiy to the 
Archbiſhop of York, Tis no ſuch great honour for 
tie ſon of a King to be ſerved by the fon of an Earl. 

Shortly after the King fell ſo violently ill at Dom- 
front in the province of Main, that believin he was 
near his end, he made his will, giving to his eldeſt 
ſon Henry, England, Normandy, Main and Anjou : 

| an 


L 


| proceeded to the ſame acts of ſeverity againſt other 


following purpoſe : ”'Fis my great unhappinefs, that 
among all my ſervants, there's not one who dares to 


wretched prieſt. From this time tour of the King's 
Accordingly coming to Canterbury, they took an op- 
Portunity to follow him into the cathedral, and ad- 


vanced after him up to the altar, where they fell up- 


His blood and brains flew all over the altar. The tra- 
gical end of this Archbiſhop, (which happened in the 
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and to prince Richard, Guienne and Poictou: He. 
thought Bretaign was ſufficient for Geoffrey; and x 
for his youngeſt ſon john, he only recommended hin 
to be provided for by his eldeſt brother; on which ac. 
count he got the nick-name of Lack-land. 

The King's dangerous illneſs having . alſo raiſed 
ſome ſcruples in his mind, in relation to {piritual af. 
fairs, he reſolved, if he recovered, to make up mat. 
ters with Becket. Accordingly, as ſoon as he reco. 
vered, he ordered matters ſo that he was thoroughly 
reconciled to him. | 

This reconciliation was ſincere enough on the 
King's fide, but not fo on Becket's. For he no ſooner 
arrived in England, but he ſuſpended the Archbiſhop 
of York, and excommunicated ſome other biſhops, 
who had taken part with the King againſt him, and 


1 men. The King was ſo provoked at theſe 
freſh efforts of this turbulent and haughty prelate to 
diſturb his tranquillity, that he ſpoke aloud to the. 


revenge the affronts I am continually receiving from a 


domeſticks, whom ſome writers call barons, and others 
knights, entered into a plot againſt Becket's life. 


on him, and ſplit his ſkull with their ſwords, ſo that 


year 1171) with the the circumſtances attending it, 
gained bim more friends aſter his death, than ever he 
had whilſt alive. Numberleſs miracles were ſaid to 
be wrought at bis tomb, many of them ridiculous 
enough, and ſome very ftrange ones even before he 
was buried. But the credulous people in that daik 
age believed them as faſt as they were told, and ar 
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did 


aking advantage of this credulity of the people, can- 
nized Becket by the name of St Thomas of Canter- 
ury, whereupon he was honoured by Kings and princes 
ad all ranks of people from all parts of Chriſtendom, 

n numberleſs pilgrimages to his tomb. : 
The trouble which Becket gave King Henry did 
ot end with his death, For now the King of France 
ind his other enemies charged him with having a 
and in the murder, and did all they could to ſtir up 
he Pope to revenge it, who being willing to lay hold 
on this opportunity to humble Henry, threatned to 
xcommunicate him, and put the kingdom under an 
interdict, if he did not give ſufficient marks of his 
repentance. Henry by his reſolution, policy, and 
preſents to the Pope and cardinals, averted this terri- 
ble ſtroke. And whilſt the matter was in ſuſpenſe at 
Rome, he reſumed a project he had formed ſome 
years before, which was the conqueſt of Ireland. He 
had obtained a bull from Pope Adrian IV. Alexan- 
der's predeceſſor, for this purpoſe, wherein the Pope 
encourages him in the deſign, provided he would pay 
him and his ſucceſſors one Penny a year for every 
houſe in Ireland, and inviolably maintain the rights 
of the church : Which ſhews upon what motives ſuch 

expeditions were encouraged by the court of Rome. 

At this time Henry had a fair opportunity to put 

his project in execution: Dermoth, King of Lein- 

ter, being at variance with the other petty Kings of 

Ireland, and in danger of being overpowered by 

them, applied to. Henry for aſſiſtance; who readily 

complied with his requeſt, though at that time he, 
was engaged in a war with France: Accordingly he 

diſpatched Robert Fitz Stephen, and Richard Strong- 
bow, Earl of Pembroke, with 1200 men; and with 

this all force they had ſuch ſucceſs, that they ſoon 
ſpred the terror of their arms all over Ireland. Soon 
after which, in 1172, Henry went over himſelf with 
a formidable army, and landed ac Waterford: _ 
f E 
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the Iriſh voluntarily ſubmitted, and Henry became 
maſter of that country without ſtriking a blow ; all 
the petty Kings coming to Waterford, and ſtriving 
which ſhould firſt ſwear fealty to him. | 
After his return from Ireland, he went over to 
Normandy to meet the Pope's legates, who were there 
to examine into Becket's murder; where after havin 
cleared himſelf by oath, and declared his forrow for 
the imprudent-werds he had dropped, which occa- 
ſioned that prelate's aſſaſſination, he was abſolved up. 
on promiling to perform all that was required of him 
in favour of the Pope and church, and to do penance 
at Becket's tomb.; which he did upon his return into 
England the next year. For landing at Southampton, 
he proceeded directly to Canterbury, and as ſoon as 
he came in ſight of the town, he alighted, pulled off 
his boots, and walked bare-footed three miles till he 
eame to the tomb, where he ſubmitted himſelf to be 
ſhamefully ſcourged by the Prior aud Monks of St 
De ĩ ͤ | | | 7 
The King was ſcarce got rid of the trouble on 
Becket's account, but he fell into another. A con. 
racy was formed againſt him in his abſence by bis 
| = Eleanor, and his ſons Henry, Richard, and 
Geoffrey, into which were drawn ſeveral of the ba- 
rons, and which was countenanced and encouraged 
by the King of France and ſeveral other foreign 
princes. Queen Eleanor was moved to this by her 
extreme jealouſy, which had put her upon diſpatch- 
ing out of the way Roſamond Clifford, commonly 
called Fair Roſamond, daughter to Lord Clifford, the 
King's chief miſtreſs, whom he in vain thought he 
had ſecured from all attempts, by keeping er ina 
Labyrinth he had built for that purpoſe at Wood- 
tock. + Young Henry was grown weary of the title of 
King without the authority, Richard agd rey 
were diſſatisfied with their father's retaining tMWove- 
reignty of the countries aſſigned for their protection. 
_ 7.5. E Henry 
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obedient for the future. „ | 
Peace being thus reſtored in 1174, Henry applied 


ſoon after, about the year 1176, he divided England 
into fix parts, called Circuits, appointing itinerant 
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Henry privately withdrew from the court, and went 
over to the King of France ; which when the Queen 
was advertiſed of, ſhe ſent thither alſo Richard and 
Geoffrey: For which the old King ordered her to be 
cloſely confined. Soon after he was attacked almoſt 
in all places at once. Richard cauſed the greateſt part 
of Guienne to revolt. Geoffrey raiſed an inſurrection 
in Bretaign. The King of France, aſſiſted by the 
Earls of Flanders, Bulloign and Blois, attacked Nor- 
mandy. William King of Scotland invaded the nor- 
thern parts of England. The Earl of Leiceſter hav- 
ing levied an army in France, landed at Southamp- 
ton, hoping to ſtir up all the Engliſh againſt the 
King. And in the mean time the young King Henry, 
who continued at Paris, acted as if he had been ſole 
King of England, leceiving the homage of the Vaſſals, 
making grants and donations of the crown lands, and 
exercifing other acts of ſovereignty. | | 
Never did prince ſtand more in need of coura; 

and reſolution, and never was it better exerted than 
by Henry on this occaſion. Though the conſpiracy 
was deeply laid, and though it broke out all on a ſud- 
den, almoſt before he knew any thing of the matter ; 
yet he managed his affairs with ſuch vigour, pru- 
dence, and magnanimity, that in a few months he 
got the better of all his eneddjes, and procured to him- 
ſelf once more the peaceable poſſeſſion of his dominions, 
Theſe great ſucceſſes made the King of France deſire 
peace, and a treaty was ſoon concluded, wherein he 
promifed to ſurrender to Henry all the caſtles he had 
taken in the beginning of the war, and Henry grant- 
ed a general pardon to all'that had revolted againſt 
him, without exception; and his ſons promiſed to be 


himſelf to the affairs of government, enacted new * 
laws, and revived others that had been neglected; and 


judges 


of the Thames was turned another way, by a trenc| 


and reſtleſs temper, began about two years after to 
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judges to go at certain times of the year, and hol 
the Aſſizes, or adminiſter: juſtiee to the people 
which is practiſed at this day. He alſo demoliſheþ 
ſuch fortified caſtles as ſtill remained in private hand, 
About the ſame time London-Bridge began to bc his 
built in ſtone, by Peter Coleman, aprieſt. The Kingſ1ict 
the Pope's legate, and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury T 
contributed towards the work, It was finiſhed i 
about thirty-three years, during which time the courſh 


cut for that purpoſe from Batterſea to Rotherhithe, 
Tue late peace was rather conſtrained than ſincere 
on the part of Henry's ſons. Their deſigns, whic 
had been ſuppreſſed for ſome years, began to break 
out into action in 1182, when young Henry repaired 
to Guienne to ſtir up the Gaſcoigns to a revolt. But, 
he was ſeized with a flow fever, which put an end to 
his life in 1183, and hiſtorians tell us he ſhewed great. 
figns of grief tor what he had done and projected aj. 
gainſt the King his father. His brother Geoffrey did 
not long ſurvive him. He died at Paris, whither he 
went to aſſiſt at a Tournament, in 1186, leaving 
Conſtance of Bretaign, his wife, big with child, who wa 
ſoon after delivered of a ſon, named Arthur. 

The death of the young King put a ſtop for ſome 
time to the troubles that were beginning to diſtract theſſ 
royal family. But prince Richard, who was now. heir 
apparent to the crown, being naturally of a violent 


raiſe new diſturbances in the King's foreign domi- 5 
nions. He got the provinces to revolt, and acknow- i 
ledge him for their ſovereign, and did homage for them 
to Philip King of France, who had ſucceeded his fa - 
ther Lewis. Theſe and {ome other proceedings occa - 15 
ſioned a war between the two monarchs, in which 8 
King Henry, Who was now deſerted by his French, 
ſubjects, was ſo unſucceſsful, that he was conſtrained 
at laſt in 1189, to make peace with Philip upon very 5 
Adiſhonourable terms. To this mortification was 15 | 
3 | 1 


1 holhed another: He diſcovered, that his beloved ſon 
| ſohn, had, during the war, held intelligence with 
hilip, and was concerned in his brother's conſpira- 
ies to dethrone him, This made him curſe the day 
Wf his birth, and to utter imprecations againſt his ſons, 
hich he would never revoke, | 
This famous monarch, after all his grandeur and 
roſperity, being reduced to ſo low a ſtate, did not 
Wong ſurvive this violent ſhock in his fortune. For ſoon 
after, he fell fick at Chinon, and died on the 6th of 
uly, 1189, 1n the 57th year of his age, and 35th 
Df his reign. ' He was interred in the choir of the 
unnery at Fonteverard, which he had founded. A 
ately tomb was afterwards erected for him and Elea- 
or his Queen, and for King Richard and his Queen, 
heir effigies in braſs being placed together in one 


id to onument. He had five ſons by Eleanor of Guienne, 
Sfeaſßis Queen, of whom only Richard and John ſurvived 
ed Sin. The marriage of his eldeſt daughter Maud has 
* deen already mentioned. His daughter Eleanor 


as married to Alphonſo King of Caſtile, and Joanna 
MoWilliam II. King of Sicily. He had two natural ſons 
by Fair Roſamond, and another by a daughter of Sir 
Ralph Blewit. There was a great mixture of vices and 
irtues in King Henry, He was certainly a prince of 
n exalted genius, valiant, generous, politick and 
earned : But at the ſame time it muſt be owned, that 


itiable, and his luſt boundleſs, and where love or 
mpire were concerned, he ſtuck at nothing to accom- 
liſh his defires. 

Of the Englith hiſtorians, Simeon of Durham, - and 
Henry Archdeacon of Huntingdon, flouriſhed about 
hich 1s time. 

Saladin, Sultan of Babylon, took Jeruſalem from 
he Chriſtians towards the end of this King's' reign, 
after they had been in poſſeſſion of it near an hundred 
ad. cars. | | 
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e was exceeding haughty, that his ambition was in- 
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RICHA R D I. furnamed Coeur de- 
8 Lion, or Lion's Heart. 


ICHARD ſtaid about a month in France after 
his father's death, ſo well was he aſſured of the 


diſpoſition of the people of England, and that no- 


thing would be attempted there to his prejudice; 
though in his father's life-time he had, or pretended 
to have ſome fears and jealouſies on account of his 
brother prince John. The firſt thing he did was to 
have an interview with Philip, when he thanked him 
for his late protection, and did homage to him for 
his French provinces. On the 2oth of July, he re- 


ceived the ducal crown of Normandy at Roan, and 


was, girt with the ducal ſword according to the cuſ- 
tom of inveſtiture. The firſt orders he ſent to Eng- 
land, where he was obeyed as if he had been already 


crown 
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owned, was to ſet his mother Quèen Eleanor at li- 
berty, who had been fixteen years in confinement. 
He alſo intruſted her with the adminiſtration during 
his abſence, and impowered her to releaſe what pri- 
ſoners ſhe pleaſed ; and having ſettled his affairs in 
France came to London, and was crowned by Bald- 
win Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sept. 3, 1189. The 
ceremony was diſturbed by the maſſacre of ſome Jews, 
who preſſing to ſee the ſolemnity, the people fell fu- 
ouſly upon them, and killed ſevgral. But the 
King having cauſed a ſtrict inquiry to be made, ſome 
of the ring-leaders in this barbarous action were de- 
ſervedly put to death. It muſt be obſerved, that ever 
ſince the taking of Jeruſalem by the Saracens, the 
people breathed nothing but revenge againſt the ene- 
mies of Chriſt, The cruel example of the Lon- 
doners was followed by ſeveral other great towns, eſ- 
pecially' at York, where 500 Jews, beſides the wo- 
men and children, having fled into the caſtle to avoid 
the fury of the rabble, the High-ſheriff required them 
to deliver it up; and upon their refuſal, the people 
drew up in a body and attacked the caſtle, The Jews 
offered a great ſum of money to go off with their hves, 
but the people would give them no quarter. And fo 
rather than fall into the hands of the uncircumciſed 
Chriſtians, every maſter of a family cat his wife's and 
children's throats firit, then diſpatched his feryants, 
and ended with the ſlagghter of himſelf. 


A new Cruſade for the recovery of Jeruſalem from 


the Infidels had been reſolved on between Philip of 


France & King Henry, in which Richard was to bear 


a part; but their private quarrels had put a ſtop to the 


undertaking. And now Philip and Richard being in 
perfect amity, they reſumed the defign according to 


both their vows, The Chriſtians in general, eſpe- 
cially in France and Eagland, were extremely zea- 
lous for this expedition, and ſhewed their ardour, ei- 
ther by inliſting themfelves or advancing money. 
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As Richard deſigned to make as great a figure ai 
poſſible in this expedition, it was neceſſary he ſhould 
carry with him a numerous army; to maintain which: 
he ſtuck at no methods to raiſe money. Beſides the 
late King's treaſure, amounting to above joo, ooo 
marks, which he wholly applied this way, he ſold 
almotlt all the crown lands, of which the biſhops and 
abbots were the chief purchaſers. For 10,000 marks, 
he delivered up Berwick and Roxborough to the King 
of Scotland, and diſcharged him and his ſucceſſors 
from the homage his father had impoſed. When 
complaints were made to him for theſe meaſures, he 
ſaid, He would ſell London itſelf, could he find a 
chapman able to purchaſe it. He got a power from 
the Pope to diſpenſe with thoſe who repented of their 
vow, as having too haſtily engaged in the Cruſade; 
and as there were many of this ſort, he raiſed great 
ſums by this means. Whilſt he was by theſe and 
other methods heaping up money, the clergy did all 

they could to procure him ſoldiers, and the army ſoon 
became very numerous, 

Having made theſe extraordinary preparations for Hall 
his voyage, he gave the regency during his abſence 
to Longchamp his High-Chancellor, who was alſo 
biſhop of Ely and the Pope's legate, joining with him di 
the biſhop of Durham. As to his brother prince John, 
he would not let him have any ſhare in the govern- Hv 
ment, for fear of giving him an opportunity to at d 
| againſt him: But then, to make him eaſy, he inveſt- b 
ed him with the Earldoms of Cornwall, Dorſet, So- J 
merſet, Nottingham, Derby, and Lancaſter, and 
gave him in marriage Aviſa, heireſs of the houſe of =: 
Glouceſter, his ſecond couſin. | 

All things being ſettled, King When paſſed over 
into France about the beginning of the year 1190, 
and the two armies of France and England, making 
together above 100,000 men, joined at Vezelai, to- 
wards the end of June, according to agreement. The 
two monarchs marched together as far as Lyons, where 


part- 
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parting, Philip proceeded for Genoa, and Richard 
or Marſeilles to meet his fleet; both being to join 
again in Meſſina in Sicily, the general rendezvous of 
the Croiſes. Philip ſoon arrived there, but Richard, 
hoſe fleet had been ſeparated by a ſtorm, were 
ſme time before they joined again, and not till ro- 
wards the end of September. 

Here a quarrel aroſe between King Richard and 
Tancred King of Sicily, who having detained the 
Queen Dowager, Richard's fiſter, in priſon, ſet her at 
liberty upon his arrival, and ſent her to him, But 
» be Richard Wt ſatisfied with this, demanded the dower 
nd a aſigned her by William II. her huſband. Tancred 
being very backward to comply with this demand, 


heir Whichard ſeized on a caſtle and monaſtery near Meſ- 

de; fina, and Tancred in return ordered matters ſo, that 
N 3 the inhabitants of Meſſina, taking the advantage of 

an 


ſome diſorder there, expelled the Engliſh out of their 
all Weity. Richard enraged at this, attacked the city 
with ſuch fury, that he became maſter of it in the 
firſt aſſault. Upon this Tancred thought fit to ſatisfy 


for N all Richard's demands, and a treaty was concluded 
ace WW between them. But as nothing but force had brought 
lo WW Taxcred to comply, he now endeavoured to Sp 
wy diflention between Richard and Philip. The latter 


had already looked with a jealous eye on Richard's 


M- I viſible ſuperiority, and was of himfelf but too much 
act diſpoſed to fall out with him. And now both ſides 
t- being exaſperated, Philip peremptorily demanded of 
'0- I Richard to conſummate his marriage with the princeſs 
hd Alice his fiſter; and Richard as peremptorily refuſed 
of it, ſaying, he could not marry a princeſs, by whom, 
| the King his father had had a ſon, offering to-prove 
ny it by witneſſes : And though this point, being of ſo 


tender a nature, was dropt; yet this and ſome other 

'S I diſputes had ſo exaſperated their minds, that they 
were never more friends. However, this did not hin- 

der them from purſuing ther voyage. 8 

* T > wig, 5 Phi- 
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As Richard deſigned to make as great a figure 2 arting 
poſſible in this expedition, it was neceſſary he ſhould, M: 
carry with him a numerous army; to maintain whie| 
he ſtuck at no methods to raiſe money. Beſides the 
late King's treaſure, amounting to above 100,009 
marks, which he wholly applied this way, he fold 
almott all the crown lands, of which the biſhops and 
abbots were the chief purchaſers. For 10,000 marks, 
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he delivered up Berwick and Roxborough to the King vor 
of Scotland, and diſcharged him and his ſucceſſorsſh,ce 
from the homage his father had impoſed. When dert 
complaints were made to him for theſe meaſures, heli hi 


ſaid, He would fell London itſelf, could he find a 
chapman able to purchaſe it. He got a power from e. 
the Pope to diſpenie with thoſe who repented of their Rich 
vow, as having too haſtily engaged in the Cruſade; 
and as there were many of this ſort, he raiſed great 
ſums by this means. Whilſt he was by theſe and 
other methods heaping up money, the clergy did all 
they could to procure him ſoldiers, and the army ſoon 
became very numerous, 

Having made theſe extraordinary preparations for Hill 
his voyage, he gave the regency during his abſence ij 
to Longchamp his High- -Chancellor, who was alſo 
biſhop of Ely and the Pope's legate, joining with him diff 
the biſhop of Durham. As to his brother prince John, 
he would not let him have any ſhare in the govern- 
ment, for fear of giving him an opportunity to act Bai 
| againſt him: But then, to make him eaſy, he inveit- he! 

ed him with the Earldoms of Cornwall, Dorſet, So— 
merſet, Nottingham, Derby, and Lancaſter, and 
gave him in marriage Aviſa, heireſs of the houſe of 
I; his ſecond couſin. 

All things being ſettled, King Ri 3 paſſed over Nit 
into France about the beginning of the year 1190, 
and the two armies of France and England, making Id 
together above 100,000 men, joined at Vezelai, to- 
wards the end of June, according to agreement. The Id 
two monarchs marched together as far as Lyons, where 


part- 
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ting, Philip proceeded for Genoa, and Richard 
or Marſeilles to meet his fleet; both being to join 
ain in Meſſina in Sicily, the general rendezvous of 
he Croiſes. Philip ſoon arrived there, but Richard, 


"2000 hoſe fleet had been ſeparated by a ſtorm, were 

ſoldſſhme time before they joined again, and not till to- 

 andW.2rds the end of September. | 

ark Here a quarrel aroſe between King Richard and 

Kingſrancred King of Sicily, who having detained the 

-Horsoueen Dowager, Richard's fiſter, in priſon, ſet her at 
liberty upon his arrival, and ſent her to him, But 


chard Wt ſatisfied with this, demanded the dower 
ſigned her by William II. her huſband. Tancred 
ring very backward to comply with this demand, 
Richard ſeized on a caſtle and monaſtery near Meſ- 


ade ina, and Tancied in return ordered matters fo, that 

eat Ihe inhabitants of Meſſina, taking the advantage of 

_ bme diſorder there, expelled the Engliſh out of their 
4 


ity. Richard enraged at this, attacked the city 
with ſuch fury, that he became maſter of it in-the 
irſt aſſault. Upon this Tancred thought fit to ſatisfy 
ill Richard's demands, and a treaty was concluded 
between them. But as nothing but force had wy 
Tancred to comply, he now endeavoured to fow 
diffention between Richard and Philip. The latter 
ohn, Itad already looked with a jealous eye on Richard's 
ern Eiifible ſuperiority, and was of himſelf but too much 
act Eiifpoſed to fall out with him. And now both ſides 
eit- being exaſperated, Philip peremptorily demanded of 
So. Richard to conſummate his marriage with the princeſs 
a Alice his ſiſter; and Richard as peremptorily refuſed 
e of It, ſaying, he could not marry a princeſs, by whom, 
Ihe King his father had had a ſon, offering to prove 
"VET Fit by witneſſes : And though this point, being of ſo 
90, tender a nature, was dropt; yet this and ſome other 
ung Idiſputes had ſo exaſperated their minds, that they 
to- were never more friends. However, this did not hin- 
der them from purſuing their voyage. 
El 4 a0 | Phi- 
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Philip ſet fail firſt about the end of March, 1191 
Richard ſtaying for the arrival of Eleanor his motherſe 


who was bringing along with her Berenguella of Na 
varre, whom he had eſpouſed. They ſoon arrived, 
and Eleanor returning home, leaving Berenguelh 
with the Queen Dowager of Sicily, King Richard 
put to ſea with a gallant fleet, about a fortnight after 
Philip's departure, taking the two princeſſes along 
with him, This fleet met with a very violent ftorm 
between Cyprus and, Rhodes, which drove part of 
them on the coaft of Cyprus; where Iſaac, King 0 
the iſland, a prince of a very bad charac impri- 
ſoned the Engliſh that had eſcaped the ſhipwreck, 
and ſeized their effefts. King Richard provoked at 
this barbarity, as ſoon as the ſcattered fleet was join- 
| ed, landed his men, and attacked Iſaac ſo furiouſly, 
that he was forced to abandon the ſhore. The King 
of England purſuing this advantage, with eaſe made 
himſelf maſter of the city of Limiſſo; and ſoon after 
Iſaac and his only daughter were made priſoners, 
He intreated King Richard not to put him in irons, 
who granted his requeſt ſo far that inſtead of iron, he 
ordered him to be bound with filver fetters. The 
conguelt of the whole iſland ſoon followed, which Ri- 
_ Chard gave ſome time after to Guy of Luſignan, the 
_ laſt King of Jeruſalem, whoſe family enjoyed it near 
200 years. Before Richard left Cyprus, he confum- 
mated his marriage with the princeſs Berenguella. 
Whilſt the King was making himſelf famous by 
theſe great actions abroad, Longchamp the regent 
abuſed his power at home to ſuch a degree, that his 
collegue the biſhop of Durham, and the ſix coun- 
ſellors the King had appointed to aſſiſt them, com: 
plained to prince John, and got him to join with them 
in order to depoſe him; which they effected, and 
conterred the regency on the Archbiſhop of Roan, till 
the King's pleaſure ſhould be known. John was glad 
of this opportunity of having a hand in the admini- 
ſtration, and OY it ſo as to make a ſtrong part] 
© ot 


| 
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I 191 Wor the crown, in caſe his brother died during the 
Other expedition, in prejudice of his nephew Arthur, Duke 
df Na of Bretaign, fon to his elder brother Geoffrey. 

rived i To return to the affairs of Paleſtine. Acon or Pto- 


guellallemais had been beſieged by ſome chriſtian princes a 
chardſwhole year. When Philip of France arrived, he con- 
 afterRltinued the ſiege, but with little ſucceſs, King Ri- 
along chard arriving afterwards, carried it on ſo vigoroully, 
fornffll that in ſpite of all the attempts of the Sultan Saladin 
art off to raiſe it, the city at length ſurrendered upon arti- 
ng elfi cles, July 12, 1191. And now the Chriſtian army 
npri- cxpeci off march towards Jeruſalem, but the diſſen- 
reck, ¶ tion bet Men the two Kings, which broke out afreſh, 
ed a occaſioned chiefly by Philip's envying Richard's glory, 
Join- and the ſuperiority he had obtained by the number 
uſly,W and good condition of bis troops, and his perſonal 
King valour, proved an obſtacle to the deſign. And Philip 
nadeſſ finding himſelf very weak after a violent fit of fick- 
after ne{s, and being impatient to go and take poſſeſſion of 
ners. Artois, which was fallen to him by the death of the 
ons, Earl of Flanders, quitted Paleſtine and returned home, 
„ he leaving 10,000 ot his men under the command of the 
Theſ Duke of Burgundy. Soon after his departure, Ri- 
| Ri chard and Saladin exhibited a ſpectacle of horror, by 
the putting the priſoners to death, each had in his power, 
near which were ſome thouſands. This was occaſioned by 
um- Saladin's refuſing to perform the articles of the ſur- 
render of Acon, upon which Richard is thought to 
by] have begun with beheading the Turkiſh priſoners, 
rent} and Saladin, by way of repriſal, did the ſame by his 
his Chriſtian. captives, 3 
un- After this, Richard reſolved to beſiege Aſcalon, 
m- and as he was marching towards 1t with that deſign, 
zem Saladin poſted himſelf advantageouſly in the way, 
and with an army of zoo, ooo men. Here a great battle 
till enſued, which was fought on Sept. 7, 1191. Richard 
lad attacked the Saracens, with ſach undaunted 'valour 
ini and reſolution, that he in the end entirely defeated 
rty | | | them, 
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them, leaving 40,000 dead on the field of battle 
Then he marched towards Jeruſalem, and in his way 
took the great Babylon caravan, conſiſting of 3000 
loaded camels, and 4000 horſes or mules, and guard. 
ed by 10,000 horſe, By this means he made himſelf 
maſter of an ineſtimable booty. After which he con- 
tinued his march towands Jeruſalem, and from a hill 
had a proſpe® of the city: But want of forage ob- 
liged him to put off the ſiege. In the mean time, the 
Duke of Auſtria with the Germans, and the Duke of 


Burgundy with the French deſerted him, * Ita- 


lian troops under the Marquis of Montfei refuſed 
to ſerve any longer. Theſe things, together with 
the diminiſhing of his own troops by ſickneſs and 
battles, the fear of Philip's attacking his dominions 
in his abſence, and the news of what his brother John 
was doing in England, made Richard reſolve to re- 
turn home. But before his departure he cauſed Henry, 
Earl of Campaign, to be elected General of the forces 
that were to be left behind in Paleſtine, and conclud- 
ed a treaty with Saladin for three years. Thus end- 
ed this famous Cruſado, which drained England and 
France of men and money, and after all proved of 

very little advantage to the Eaſtern Chriſtians. 
Bichard embarked for England towards the end of 
the year 1192, and meeting with a ftorm was forced 
on the coaſt of Iftria, and from thence between Aqui- 
leia and Venice. Whether by miſtake, or otherwiſe, 
he entered the territories of the Duke of Auftria, whom 
he had affronted at the ſiege of Acon, and took the 
road to Vienna, Though he travelled in the diſguiſe 
of a pilgrim, as did alſo his attendants, he was how- 
ever at laſt accidentally diſcovered to the Nake of 
"Auſtria, and ſeized at a village near Vienna, The 
Emperor Henry VI. demanded this royaj prifoner of 
the Duke, who delivered him up, upon aſſurance 
given him that he ſhould have a good ſhare in his 
ranſom. The news of the King's impriſonment 
quickly reached England, and cauſed the greateſt 
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confternation among his friends, whilſt prince John 
took this opportunity to endeavour to wreft the crown 


ſrom his brother, but was prevented by the diligence 
of the Queen his mother, and the barons, Who pre- 
freed their fidelity to their impriſoned ſovereign. 

Queen Eleanor now left no {tone unturned to pro- 
cure the liberty of the King her ſon, whilſt Philip 
and John did all they could to prevail with the Em- 
peror to keep him ſtill a priſoner. Eleanor at laſt had 
ter Cefire, chiefly by means of the German princes, 
who vigazoutily eſpouſed the cauſe of the unfortunate 
King * the Emperor; ; and ſo Richard was et at 
liberty ußen paying don 100,000 marks of pure 
filver, which the Queen his mother raiſed in Eng- 
land for that purpoſe, and giving hoſtages for the pay- 
nent of 50,000 more. The King was no ſooner re- 
kaled, but he ſet out with all ipeed for the Low 
Countries, and embarking at Antwerp, arrived at 
Sandwich on the 2oth of March, 1194, after having 
been abſent from England four years, of which he 
had been fifteen months a priſoner. 

Richard was received with great demonſtrations of 
joy by his ſubjects, but he did not make any long ſtay 
in England, For having reduced the tew caſtles that 
were {till in the hands of John's adherents, and cauſed 
himſelf to be crowned a ſecond time, he paſſed over 
into France with a conſiderable army, to be revenged;s 
on Philip for his late inſults, and for encouraging the 
rebellion of his brother John. At the inſtance of his 
mother, he was reconciled to prince John at Roan, 
upon his making his ſubmiſſion: , But a war com- 
menced between the two Kings, the particulars of 
which are but of ſmall moment, neither of them owe 
Ing muchadvantage over the other, 

Whilſt Richard was in France, a gr reat ie was 
raiſed in London, by one William Fitz- oſborn, com- 
monly called Long beard, on account of a tax, which 


he alledged would fall ate on hs poor, with 
whom 


? 
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whom he had a great credit by affecting alway; 
to appear an advocate for them. The tumult could 

not be appeaſed without the chief citizens taking to 
arms. In the end Longbeard was taken and hanged, 
with nine of his accomplices. 

About this time lived the famous Robin Hood, 
with his aſſociate Little John, who with their gang 
are ſaid to have infeſted Yorkſhire with their robberies, 
Some ſay he was of noble deſcent, and was reduced 
to theſe courſes by his riot and extravagance, He 
never hurt any perſon, robbed only the rich, and 
ſpared the poor. A proclamation being i 
him, he fell ſick at the nunnery of Berkel 
firing to be let blood, was betrayed and bled to geath, 

Richard, after the truce he had made with France, 
might have enjoyed ſome repoſe after his many fa- 


tigues, if his avarice had not put him upon an action, 


which occaſioned his death. A gentleman of Limo- 
fin, which was held of the dutchy of Guienne, hay- 
ing found a treaſure that had been hid for jome ages 
in his grounds, Richard pretended it belonged to 
him, as ſovereign of the country, The gentleman 
would have given him a part, but finding the King 
was reſolved to have the whole, he applied for pro- 
tection to Vidomor, Viſcount of Limoges, who ſuel- 
tered him in the caftle of Chaluz. Richard marched 
. the Limoſin, to lay ſiege to the caſile. But as 
was taking a turn round it in order to view it, one 
Bertram an archer let fl y an arrow at him from the 
walls, which ſhot -him in the ſhoulder cloſe to his 
neck. The wound, under the management of an un- 
Kitful ſurgeon, gangreened, ſo that he died of it 
eleven days after he received it, viz. on the 6th of 
April, 1199. The caftle being taken before he died, 
and the perſon who ſhot him brought before him, he 
aſked him why he did it. The man boldly replied, 
it was to revenge the death of his father and brother 
whom the King had ſlain, and that he was glad he 
had rid the world of one who had done ſo much mit- 


chief. 
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chief. The dying King forgave him, and ordered 
him his liberty with a preſent of © 100 ſhillings, But 
as ſoon as the King was dead, Marchad, General of 
the Flemings, cauſed the miſerable man to be flead 
alive. N 

Thus fell King Richard, in the 10th year of hi 
reign, and 43d of his age. Before he died he made 
his will, leaving his kingdom and his other domi- 
nions to his brother John, and ordering his body to 
be burled at Fonteverard, at the feet of the King his 
father, tgteſtify his grief for his undutiful behaviour 
towards. He left only a natural ſon, whoſe name 
was PhiltÞ, to wiiom he gave the Lord ſhip of Cognac 
in the dutchy of Guienne. | 

He was certainly a prince of anintrepid and daunt- 
leſs ſpirit, of unqueſtionable valour and courage, If 
thoſe who have writ his life, have not miſrepreſented. 
him, pridez, avarice and luſt, were his reigning vices. 
During his whole reign, he never was above eight 
months in England, which doubtleſs was unhappy 
under his government: Bnt the people thought the 
renown their King gained in his wars redounded to 
the honour of the nation, and ſo they were well 
enough pleaſed. | 

Richard was the firſt King of England who bore 
three Lions paſſant in his arms. He ordered that 
weights and meaſures ſhould be the ſame all over the 
kingdom. In his reign the city of London began to 
aſſume a new form, with reſpect to its government, 
to have a Mzyo:, and to be divided into. ſeveral cor- 
porations or ſocieties, now termed Companies. Henry. 
Fitz-Alwin was the firſt Mayor, who continued in 
that office 24 years. 


- — 
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HOUGH King Richard had by his will given 

| all his dominions to his brother John, he did 
not ſucceed to them without ſome trouble, and a good 
deal of art and management. Beſides that the laſt 


will of a prince is but of little weight, if the intereſt « 
or ſpirit of the people runs again it, prince John had 


a nephew who was his competitor, and had as good, 
if not a better title than himſelf, namely Arthur, 


Duke of Bretaign, ſon to his elder brother Geoffrey. 


John ſtaid in France, where he was when his brother 
died, to get himſelf eſtabliſhed in thoſe provinces ; 
whilſt his friends took care of his intereſt in England, 
Theſe were his mother Queen Eleanor, Hubert Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, William Marthal afterwards 


Earl of Pembroke, and the Chief Juſticiary, who had 
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great power during the interregnum; as queen | 
Eleanor was very much beloved by the people, the 
Archbiſhop was at the head of the clergy, and Mar- 


perſons ſerved prince John fo effectually, that they 
trit brought over the magiſtrates of the cities and 
towns to. their fide, and by their means the peo- 
ple. Which done, they ſummoned the leſſer nobi- 
lity to take the oath of allegiance to John, who 
generally complied, perceiving the bent of the peo— 


ple. | 


In Egge things did not go on quite ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful. All the Lords of Poictou, JT ourain, Main, 
and Anjou had reſolved to acknowledge Arthur for 
their ſovereign; and the. Governor of Angers had 
already delivered up the place to him. However, 
John having prevailed on the Governor of Chinon 
to put into his hands the treaſure of the late King 
his brother, which was depolited in the caſtle there, 
he ordered matters ſo as to ſecure the chief Lords 
of Normandy, and having raiſed an army, by the 
help of the ſame money, he beſièged and took 
Mans: And to ſtrike a terror into the Normans, 
he ordered the walls to be raiſed, and the burghers 
to be impriſoned. This had ſuch an effect, that 
the Normans, however they were inclined to Ar- 
thur, thought it the wiſeſt way to ſubmit to his 
uncle; which as ſoon as they had reſolved on, John 
came to Roan, and was crowned Duke of Norman- 
dy. | 

John having thus ſecured Normandy, thought it 
not adviſeable to defer his coming over to England. 


till he ſhould have reduced the other provinces. 


Accordingly he landed at Shoreham on the 25th of 

May, came to London the next day, and was 

crowned on the 28th, being then 32 years of age. 
Prince Arthur's mother deſpairing of being abla 


to withſtand John, put herſelf and ſon under the 
protection of the king of France, and delivered to 
7 x 


him 


hal was a Lord of diſtinguihed worth. Theſe four 
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him the principal places of Bretaign, Tourain, 
Poictou, Anjou, and Main, io bold them in tix 
name of Artnur. Philip was well pleaſed with thi 
incident, as thinking he ſhould by this means hay 
an oppertunity of recovering the provinces the Eng. 
liſa were poiteſied of in France. Upon this king 
john haſtened into Normandy, and | together 
a numerous army to oppoſe Philip; who being ſur. 
prized at this great armament, craftily drew John 
into 4 truce of 50 days, when the two monarchs wy 
an interview before the expiration of the truce, in Wl 
order to bring matters to an accommoda Phil 
talked ſo big, and made ſuch large de 8, that ; 
the conference came to nothing, and hoſtilities 
commencèd on both ſides. Philip ſoon made him- 
ſelf maſter of ſeveral places in Bretaign, which had 
ſided with John, particularly of the caſtle of Ba-W 
lun, whiele he ordered to be demolithed as toon as 

aken. He then laid ſiege to Lewardin ; but upon 
John's approach at the head of his army, he re- 
tired into Main, and ſoon. aſter was fred to re- 
treat into bis own dominions. 

William de la Roche, governor of the young 
Duke of Bretaign, perceiving by Philip's. conduct, 
that he only made uſe of that Prince for a pre- 
tence to carry on his own ambitiour views, had re- 
moved him and his mother from the French court, and 
condutted them to king John, to whom he had re- 
conciled them. But ſome e {ſuſpicions being raiſed in 
their minds, Whether with or without foundation, 
that the King had a deſign againit their lives, Be 
both withdrew privately from his court, and 
themſelves again under the protection of the King 
of France; who by this means had a plauſible pre-. 
tence to carry on the war. But John having ſtreng- MI, 
thee Aim ic by an alliance, with the- Emperor 
Ortho, his nephew, whilſt the Earl of Flanders like- MW 
wife declared for him, and alf Guienne came over 
10 * che French * thipkivg he could get 
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bing by the war, employed the cardinal of Ca- 
ua 8 offer john, propoſals of peace; which ne im- 
olitickly liſtened to and accepted, tough he had 
he higkeſt probability of gaining 2 great advantages 
57 the war, 

ling John taking this advantage, diſpofleilud Ar- 
bor of all the provinces that had acknowledged 
im for their ſovereign, except Bretaign, Which was 
is own before king Richard's death. 

This. proſyercus ftate of king jo2n's affairs was 
f but very ort duration, An imprudent ſtep of 
is own gen the king ot! Prance a froth opportunity 
f ating againſt him, which he was glad to lay 
old of. This was his marrying If: bella of An- 
ouleſme, who had been betrothed to Hugh Earl of 
Marche. His paſion was fo great for her, that in 
rder to make her his wife, he divorced Aviſa or 
zlouceſter unter p&tence af conſanguinity, and 
made no ſcruple of breaking through the engage- 
ment between Ilabella and the Earl of Marche 3 
vhich in the end occaiioned 


In Fr rance. I 
Soon after Jokn” s return to England, he was 
erow ned a ſecond time, together with his new 


Queen. — ANG in the ſame year EN had au inter- 


the ruin of his affairs 


1ew with the king of Scotland at Lincoln, when 
the latter did homage to. Fim. Wl they were 
there, the body of Hugh biſnop o . Lincoln, repu- 


ted a _— being brought from London to be inter- 
red, they both went out to meet it, and taking the 
cofin on their thoutders, bore it for ſome time. 
Sat notwithſtanding this and other marks of reſpect 
mewn to the clergy, 
perſon to the vacant fee of Lincoln was” 
church. Hubert. arch biſhop of Canterbury, cho 
before a a great ftickler for John, convened à {IG 
without the King's leave, and continued it fitting 
withſtanding his expreis prohibition. « 
| Le 
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the Archbiſhop's enceavouring to vie with the 
1 Ling in m. nic ence, was a great mortification u 
7Y him; but his ' dread of the clero made him m. ihe 
his reſentment no farther than by caufing himſelf 
ö to be crowned a third time at Canter . purely 
1 to ng the 3 5:3ihop to an extraordinary y EXPence, 
i$ he King's ill government at home, as well x; 
1 Yn bad mana gement of his affairs . e Cate 
1 great diſcontent: 8 e nis lubfects. Their di! nuf 
C firit Mex ed itſelf on the following . Ihe 
Poictevins naving re. * the King lummoned the 
1 Barons to attend him at Portſmouth, order to 
3m paſs over with him into France. But the Larons, 
who aſſembled at Leiceſter, refuſed to go Over With 
him, unleſs he would rt reſtore them to their 
privileges, 2s he had promiſed before his corona- 
tion. 'Vhe King, inſtead of! giving them any (a- 
tis/ aRon, began to take violent meaſures againſ 
them, and they not being {ufficiently prepared for 
thcir defence, at laſt ſubmitted, and came to the 
Wing at Portſmoüth; but when they Were come, he 
diſpenſed with ee attendance vpon their paying 
bim tuo marks of ſilver for every Knight's fee. 
John having ſent the Earl of pembroke with ſome 
oops into Normandy, in a little time went thither 
himſelf, and ſhortly after had an interview with the 
king of France, who treated him with all the 
marks of reſpect and friendſhip. And at the ſame 
time the late treaty between them was renewed and 
confirmed. But all this was deſigned to draw John 
into 2 ſnare, for Philip was all this while con- 
triving how to {trip him of his dominions in France, 
and made uſe of -the Earl of Marche, whom John 
had injured by his late marriage, as an inſtrument 
to pave: the way to what he intended. He was 
joined by Arthur, who was now made to hope, that 


had deptived him of. And now every thing being 
* for WP to. put his deſigns in execution, 
he 


he ſhould ſoon recover the territories. his uncle. 
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he requi ired John to deliver up to 2 thur all the 
prorinces he held in France, and demanded fartiſ- 
faction for the Earl of Marche; and upon his tefu- 
{al ſummoned him to appear heiore his court of 


* 


Peers 3 which John alſo refuſing to do, Philip TVS 


opon invaded Normandy, and made limſelf maſter 
of ſeveral places. And having given his eldeſt 
daughter. Mary in marriage to Arthur, he e 
lim with ſome troops to head the revolted Poicte- 


rins; who being informed that his „ 
queen Eleanor, was at Mirabel with a {mall garriſon, 
marchedgdire&ly thither, and ſoon became maſter 
of the town, But finding it difficult to take the 
caſtle, whither Eleanor ha - retired, with his ſmall 
number of forces, he called in the Earl of Marche 
to his aftiftance, Ring John having int .ctligence of 
this, marched with all expedition to the relief of 
the callle; and coming near them before they 
had made much progrels 1 in the ſiege, they reſolved 
to go and give him battle, which proved fatal to 
them, The Poictevin troops were routed at the 
firſt onſet, with a terrible ſlaughter; and prince 
Arthur, the Earl of Marche, and 200 Knights 
were taken priſoners. 

John now perſuaded Arthur to ld the 
king of France, and to put Re Oy his pro- 
tection : But Arthur was fo far from ſeeming to be 
prevailed upon, that he even opbraided his uncle 
John with ut! ſurping the crown of England, as well 
es the French provinces; which ſo exaſperated John, 
that he ordered him to be carried to Roan, and 
confined in the new tou = witere, however, he 
did not continue long, and 'twas never certainly 
known what became of him; but the general opi- 
nion was, that he was murdered by the orders of 
the King his uncle. 

Preſently after the death of Arthur, king john 
returned into England, and was crowned 4 Fourth 
time: And then returning to Normandy, he found 

14 we 
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the report of Arthur's murder was every when 
ſpread to his great infamy and diſadvantage. T: 
Bretaigns complained of the barbarous murder 9 
their Duke, and alledged it muſt be perpetrated by 
John's own hands, or at leaſt by his: oxder, and ap. 
plied to the King of France for juſtice, Philip ie. 
preſented this affair in the blackeſt colours to hi 
court of Peers, and John, as a vaſſal of France, wa 
ſummoned to appear before them and anſwer to tie 
charge: Which he not doing at the Day appointek 
was adjudged a traitor, and ſentenced to forfeit al 
his dominions in France, which were to be re-unitel 
to that monarchy. Philip ſoon took methods to pu 
this ſentence in execution. He entered Mormandy 
with a powerful army, and reduced the greatel 
part of it, whilſt John minded nothing but his pes. 
lures, and was ſo indolent and llochful, as if he 
was wholly inſenſible of his danger. In fine, What 
by the arms of Philip, what by his Policy and in. 
trigues, and what by the unaccountable negligeree 
| and inactivityof John, the whole province of Norman. p 
dy was re united to the crown of France, in tht 
year 1204, after it had been ſevered from it 320 
years, during the government of 12 Dukes, : 
which King john was the laſt, Soon after, An. 
jou, Touraine, Main, and Poictou, ſubmitted to 
the conquering arms of Philip, and nothing was 
left to John but the dutchy of Guienne, which Phi. 
lip had no mind to attack, - 

The ſame year died Queen Eleanor, widow f 
Henry II. and mother of John, having lived to ſee 
the decay of that monarchy, to which ſhe had an- 
nexed ſo many provinces. 

King John's misfortunes abroad, great as they 
were, did not give him half the trouble and vex- 
ation, that an affair at home occaſioned him. He 
having preſerred John de Grey, Biſhop of Norwich, 
to the 1 5 ct Canterbury, contrary to the Pope's 
order, his Holineſs laid the whole kingdem unde! 
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u interdi&t; the effec of which was, that divine 
errice ceaſed in all the churches, and the ſacra- 
aents were no longer adminiſtered; the church- 
.2rds were that up, and the bodies of the dead 
brown into ditches like dogs, without any prieft 
caring to bury them, —Join, to be even with the 
hope, confiſcated the eſtates of all the eccleſiaſtics, 
who obeyed the interdit; and as in thoſe days, al- 
moſt every prieſt had iis concubine, the King or- 
dered the concubines to be {hut up in priſon, and 
would not let them out, but upon paying large 
ines, | 

The inflexibility that John had hitherto ſhewn, 
hegan to make the rope very uneaſy: He there- 
fore ſent tw9 Nuncios into England, under the 
»retence of making peace between the King and 
the Clergy, uno managed matters ſo cunning- 
ly with John, that they eaſily ſaw how he was 
farther to be dealt with, And the Pope per- 
ceiving that the King wanted to get rid of this af- 
fair at any rate, and that the -people penerally 
took part with his Holineſs, he went on boldly 
to other meaſures. He abſolved all John's ſub- 
jets from their allegiance, folemnly depoſed him, 
and empowered the King of France to put the ſen- 
tence in execution, promiſing him the remiſſion of 
all bis fins, together with the crown of England, 
as ſoon as he ſhould have dethroned the tyrant. 
Philip accepted of the Pope's commiſſion, and made 
great preparations to invade England. In this criſis 
Pandulph, one of the two Nuncios above-mention- 
ed, came over in the character of Legate for Eng- 
land; who ſo wrought upon the King's fears, 


which he had already conceived from Philip's for- 
midable preparations, and the diſaffection of h 

own ſabje&s, that he was at laſt induced to pur- 
chaſe a reconciliation with the Pope, even at the 
price of his crown, as nothing ſhort of this would 
fatisfy the hanghty and ambitious pontiff, Accord 


ingly, 
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was vigorouſly oppoſed by the Cardinal, 
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ingly, before a numerous aſſembly of his officers and 
great men, in Dover church, he took the crown 
from his head, and laid it, with the ſceptre, 2 
the Legate's feet, and then ſigned a charter, where. 
in he reſigned for himſelf and 1ucceffors, the king: 
dom of England, and lordſhip of Ireland to tie 

Pope, and acknowledged himſelf a vaſlal to the holy 
ſee. Which done he did homage to the Pope in 
the perſon of the Legate, who kept the crown ard 
ſcepter five days, and then returned ther to John, 
to hold them from thenceforward of the Pope; 
whilſt all people were ſhocked at the ſhameful! con- 
deſcenſion of the King, and the intolerable pride 
of the Roman Pontiif, This was in the vear 1213. 
The Pope's buſineis in England being done, Pan- 
dulph in his return through France, forbad Philip 
in the Pope's name to proceed in his expedition; 
but he was 10 far from complying, that he endea- 


voured to get his chief Lords and- the Princes his 


vaſſals to join with him in it. They all ſeemed in- 


clined to do fo, except the Earl of Flanders, who 


boldly oppoled his deſign. Philip reſolving firit to 


humble him, ordered his fleet to the coaſt of Flan- 


ders, and marched with his army to attack the Earl 
by land; who had in all likelihood been ſubdued, if 


John had not ſent his fleet to his aid, under the 


command of the Earl of Saliſbury, who ſurprized 
and totally deſtroyed the French fleet; which diſaſ- 
ter put a ſtop to Philip's deſigns againſt England. 
This great ſucceſs rouſed the courage of John, 
and made him reſolve to carry the war into France, 
In order to this he ſummoned the Barons to attend 
him thither ; but their diſcontents being now grown 


to a great height, and ready to break out into 


action, they peremptorily refuſed to do it; and John, 
after having received abſolution from the hands of 
Cardinal Langton, was making preparations to 
chaſtiſe them for their oftinacy. But herein he 
who: told 

him 
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tim be would excommunicate all thoſe who ſhould 
take up arms before the interdict was removed: 
And ſiding wholly with the Barons, he ſhewed them 
the” charter of King Henry I. adviſing them to 
make it the ground of their demands. John, in 
this dangerous ſtate of his affairs, thought the beit 
courſe he could take was to obtain the protection 
ef the Pope. In order to this, he made a ſecond ſo- 
{ma reſignation of his crown to his Hol:neſs, in 
the perſon of Cardinal Nicholas the Legate; upon 
which the interdict was taken off. And now the 
hing paſſed over into France, reduced Poictou. and 
catered Anjou, whilſt the King of France was en- 
gaged in the low countries againft the Emperor and 
the Earl of Flanders. Bur Lewis, the French 
King's fon, ſoon raiſed an army to make head a- 
geinſt this invaſion, and John reſolved to march and 
give him battle; but the PoiGevins refuſing to fol- 
low him, and news being brought that Pnilip had 
obtained a great victory in Flanders, he not only dropt 
his deſign of attacking Prince Lewis, but abandoning 
the ſiege of La Roche, retreated with ſome precipi- 
tation; and ſoon after, by the mediation of the 


Pope's Legate, he demanded and obtained a truce. 


for hve years. | 
The Barons, who ſtill had their main point in 
view, reſolved, immediately upon the King's re- 
turn, to demand the re-eſtab iſnment of their hber- 
ties, and having prepared themſelves for war, in 
caſe the King ſhould refuſe to comply with their de- 
mands in a peaceable way, came in a body to the 
King about Chriſtmas, and inſiſted upon the reſti- 
tution of the laws of St Edward. The King know- 
ing how well they were provided, was afraid to 
give them a flat denial, but told them they ſhould 
have his anſwer at Eafter. At which time, in the 
year 1215, the great men, with above 2000 Knights, 
well mounted and armed, beides other horſe and 
foot, met at Stamford, & advanced to meet the King 
ac 
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at Oxford ; who being afraid to truſt himſelf with 
them 1n eee, de, diſpatched the Earl of Pem— 
broke to know their demands. They immediately 
ſent back a long writing, containing the Jaws and 
cuſtoms of the kingdom in the time of the Sax. 
ons, and declared, if the Eing would not confirm 
them, they would compel him to ſt by. terzing nis 
caſtles. John having read over the articles, fell 
into a violent paſſion, and ſwore, he would never 
compiy with tnem, Upon which the Barons choſe 
a General, Robert Fitzwalter, giving him the title 
of Marſhal of the army of God, and of the noh 
«© church ;' beſieged the caſtle of Northampton, and 
Had that of Bedford delivered up to them; and 
marching to London, were received by the citizens, 
and beſieged the King in the tower. They alto 
ſent Letters to the neutral Barons, and thoſe of tae 
King's party, that if they wo ald not join with 
them in the common cauſe, their eſtates ſhould be 
plundered and their houſes demoliſhed. Theſe vi- 
gorous meaſures made the King more tractable, ſo 
that he ſent the Earl of Pembroke to let tnem 
know he would comply with their demands. Ac. 
cordingly both parties meeting om a day appointed 
in a meadow called Runnerzede, between Staines 
and Windfor, the King ſeemingly with a n 
though compelled to it by force, f1gned deo char 
ters, containing all that the Barons defired, the one 
called the Charter of Liberties, or the Great Char- 
ter, [Magna Charta] and the other che Charter of 
Foreſts, Which have ever tnce been looked upon as 
the baſs of the Engliſh liberttes. I ney were not only 
ſigned by the King, but by all the Lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, ſealed with the great ſeal, and con- 
firmed by the King's ſolemn oath. 

- How firmly. ſoever the King had bound himſelf 
to obſerve the charters, he { ſoon repented of having 
figned them, and under the utmoſt vexation, ſtudied: 


all methods to free himſelf trom this reſtraint, and 
to 
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f with Ml to be revenged on the Barons. His rage and re- 
Pen. Mfrtment at lat put him npon raiſing an army of 
ately Nfreigners, and bringing them over to England. As 
s and Mie had mo: ey to pay them, he ſent over ſome of 
Sax, bis confidents into France, Germany, and Flanders, 
nfirm Ml to promiſe that whoever ſhould liſt in his ſervice, 
g his Fſthey ſnould * the confi cated eſtates of his rebel- 
fell lious Barons, as he called them. He alſo wrote to ' 
never WW tie Pops, who a ny eſpouſed his cauſe, excom- 
choſe Ml municzied the Barons, annulled the charters, and 
title MW abioived the King from the oath he had taken to 
holy. MW obſerve them. But the Barons made light of the 
„ and Pope's tl.underings, ard perceiving the King's ill 

and I cciigns, ſeized upon Rocheſter, where was a vaſt 
Zens, quantity of provitions which the King had laid up. 
- alſo But the foreign army being arrived, who were very 
þf the numerous, and all toldiers of fortune, John re-took 
with ME Rocheſter; and then dividing his army into two 
d be bodies, the Earl of Saliſbury with one ravaged the 
e vi- WM foutzern counted, whilſt the King with the other 
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e, fo jd the ſame by the northern ; and numberleſs out- 

them [rages and cruelties were committed by theſe foreign 
Ac- N woops on this occaſion. ; 

inted Ine Barons were exceedingly alarmed at this ſud- 


2inzs den turn of affairs, and finding themſelves not 
will, {irons enough to take the field, kept themſelves 
char. hut up in "London ; whilſt John's army of fo- 
one Neigners plundered their eſtates, and committed all 
"har- manner of devaſtations. In this diftreſs, they had 
er of ecourſe to, a dangerous expedient ; which was to 
on as invite over Lewis, ſon to the King of France, 
only promiſing to place the crown on his bead, if ne 
itual vould come with a force ſufficient to reſcue them 
con- om the tyranny of King John. Philip being 
pleaſed with this invitation, ont over his Son, with 

mſelf a2 numerons army, notwithitanding the Pope's. pro- 
ving kibition, and his threatening Prince Lewis with ex- 
died, communication the moment he ſet ſoot on Engliſh 
and ound. That Prince landed the 21ſt of May, 
to | | 12163 
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1216; and ſoon made himſelf mailer of Roche 
and the whole county of Kent, except Dover cattle, 
which Hubert' de Burg valiantly defended for the 
King. From Rocheiter, Lewis marched to Lon. 
don, where the Barons and Citizens took the oath 
of allegiance to him. From this time he acted in 
every thing as ſovereign, though it does not appear 
that he was ever crowned. Soon after, he became 
' maſter of the ſouthern counties, and, in ſhort, of 
the beſt part of England. And Alexander I, King 
of Scotland, came, purſuant to Lewis's ſummons, 
and did homage to him in perſon, for the lands he 
held of the crown of England. 

In the mean time, John was in perpetual mo. 
tion, marching ſrom place to place, and by all 
means avoided coming to a battle. He thought 
himſelf ſafeſt in Norfolk, and at firſt fixed upon 
Lynn as a plage of ſecurity for his crown, ſcepter, 
and other treaſures: But ſoon fearing they 
were not ſafe there, he reſolved to remove them to 
ſome other place; and in his paſſage over the waſh- 
es between Norfolk and Lincolnſhire, had like to 
have been drowned with his whole army; and actu— 
ally lot all his rich baggage. His grief for this, 
and his other vexations threw him into a fever, 
which was ſaid to be heightened by his eating of 
peaches. However this be, the diſtemper increaſing 
carried him of at Newark, on the 18th of ORober, 
1216, in the 51k year of his age, and 18th of hi; 
reign, He was buried in the cathedral of Worceſ. 
ter, where his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. In his reign, 
in 1208, the Citizens of London had authority 
given them to elect «themſelves a Mayor, annually, 
and alſo to chuſe 4 Common Council. 

If we form a,judgment from his actions, we mui! 
allow that he was, upon the whole, a bad King. 
He was raſh, furious, hot- headed, voluptuous, crue! 
arbitrary, and almoſt wholly governed by his 
paſſions. He was generally hated by his ſabjeQs 
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ocheſte?: eſpecially in the latter 1 1 | 
im A eſpecially © acter part of his reign. His for- 
r caſtle, tune never fuited with his temper, which made him 
for the | 2” 


very unhappy : He loved eaſe and quiet, and yet 


o Lon. Nuwas continually in action. He was inſolent in pro 
ne oath Nſperity, and dejected and mean ſpirited in err . 
Red in Mand the crown, which he {fo ambitiouſly ſought - 
appear Miter, inſtead of making him happy, made 3 

became Imiſerable He had two ſons and three daughters 
ort, of Nell by Iſabella of Angouleſme; and r 1 
I. King children. | YI 


mmons, 


In this reign Conſtantinople | 
N Ple was taken by the 


French and Venetians, and the Ciuſade again the 
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HENRY III. 


ENR Y, the eldeſt ſon of King John, called 
Henry of Wincheſter, becauſe born there, 

was but in the 10th year of his age when his father 
died; and conſidering the ſtate of the kingdom at 
that time, a foreign Prince with a powerful army 
Having made ſuch a great progreſs towards ſubject 
ing the nation to his obedience, and almoſt all the 
nobility being in league with him, and having 
owned him for their ſovereign, it was a wonder 
that the crown ſhould be ſecured to ſo young 4 
Prince as Henry. But this was principally owing 
to the addreſs and refolution of the brave William 
Marſhal, Ear] of Pembroke, who, as he had been 
All along a faithful ſervant to King John, proved 
bimſelf to be no leſs fo to his fon. As ſoon, as 
John was. dead, the Earl of Pembroke conyencd 
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he Lords who had conflantly adhered to Prince 

ewis, and preſenting young Henry to them, ſaid, 

« Behold your King” ; and then making # a pathetic 

\ "cech to them, which was applauded by the whole 
Tembly, they unanimouſlv cried out, N 

« ſhall be our King,” Upon this a day was imme- 

lately appointed for his coronation, wh Was 
ccordingly performed at Glouceſter, on the 28th 
. q Ottober. After which, he did homas -e to the 
holy ſee, in the perſon of Gallo, the Pe pe's Le- 
| ah whick it was not expedient then 15 9ppole, as 

he Legate moſt zealouſſy eſpouſed Henry's intereſt. 

After the corona: ion, the Lords choſe the Earl 
of Pembroke guardian te the young King, and 

regent of the kingdom, who, for three years, till 
he died, managed ſo wiſely, that the Engliſh a- 
handoned Lewis, and obli liged him to return to 
France, But the two next regents, Hubert de 
Boers and Wincheſter, involved the kingdom in 
continual feuds and quarrels, till the King came of 
age, who then annalied the charters, but was com- 
pelled by his brother Richard, joining With the 


 WBiarons, to reſtore them. Henry. afterwards at- 

„called te: pted to recover Normandy, and the reſt of his- 

there I prench dominions, but revireing ſhameinlly without 

is father ſucceſs in the year 1233, After that, in the year 

dem 8 1236, marrying Ele — daughter to Raymond, 

l arm Farl of Province, he filled the court with fo- 
lubjed reigners; which, with high taxes and other bad 
all 5 management, exaſperated the Engliſh ſo much, as 

having to oblige him to reſign the ſovereign authority to 

Wonder z6 Commiſſioners, called Conſervators, 12 for the 

oung 4 King, and 24 for the people. Which occaſioned 
„Sind continual wars between the King and Barons, 

Villiam who at laſt, in the battle of Lewes, took the 
d been King and his ſon Edward priſoners in 1264. 

2 However, the Prince had, not long after, the 


15 good fortune to make his eſcape, and went and. 
Eh Pr himſelf at the head of ſome treops, which the 
55 20: OD . 
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Earl of Glouceſter had raiſed; which ſoon increal. 


that of the Earl of Leiceſter's, who commanded fo 


Vinfurrections, which we need not mention Paiticu- 


to the Holy Land ; where being diſappoint ed of 


cently ſhewed the Jara cens what they might ex- 
y y Mig 


Edward gave him ſuch a kick on the, breaft, that 


U 


to a conſiderable army, and even ſuperior t 


the Barons, he marched in order to attack him. 
He firſt cat in pieces à {mall army, which young 
Simon de Montfort was condacting to re- we 
his father; and then advancing immedi ately aga 
the Earl, he fell upon him ghd Eveſham, 60 in 
an obſtinate and bloody iighty, on Aupuſt 4, 1265, 
88 routed Leiceſter's army, and Jet the King 
his father at liberty ;. the Ear] himſelf and his ton 
Henry being ilain, on the ſpot. | 

King Henrv no fooner found himſelf xt liberty, 
but his mind was wholly bent upon taking venge- 
ance on his enemies; he confiſcated the ellates of 
the confederate Barons, and ſeverely chaſtiſcd the 
city of London, There were, after this, ſeveral 


larly, as they were ſoon quelied. x 


The tranquillity of the kingdom being thus per- 
feétly reftored, Prince Edward undertook a voyage- 


the reinforcements he expected from France and 
elſewhere, he could do hang little, though he fut- 


pect from him, if he had had more forces. He had 
like to have been affafinated by one of the ink- 
dels, who was juſt goin» to ſtab him in the belly 
with a dagger; ; but the Prince warded off the blow 
with his arm, in which he was dangerouſly wound- 
ed. The yillain was going to ſtrike again; but 


he threw him down backwerds, and wreiting the 
dagoer out of his hand, diſpatched him with it, 
Findivg he could make no great progreſs in Palet- 
tine, uniupported as he was, 'he concluded a truce 
With the duftan for 10 years, 10 months, ad 10 
days, and ſet ſail for,England, in 1272. 

| His father King Henry did not live to ſee him 


. | 8 55 


. 


Nereaſ. 
Or to 
ded for 


> - Bam. 


very long reign of 56 years and 20 days, aged 66; 
and wa: nr .erred in the abbey church at W elignin- 
ner, near the ſhrine of Edward the Confeſſor, which 


Young bas removed thither in 1269, juſt as the church, 
inrorce thc moſt ſtately then in Europe, was finiſhed , 
ag UN Hey inconſtant fickle temper, his narrow gent- 
and in „ his arbitrary notions, his greedinefs of money, 
1265 0) laviſhly ſquandering it away on. his favourites, 
ng Wor in ill concerted projects, wherein the good of 
17 en the nation was not at all concerned; his being a con- 
= ſtant flave and tool to the court of Rome, and .\$ 
iberty, little courage as well as conduct, appear in all his 
„enge. actions, quring his long, confuſed, and diſtracted 
ates of reign. But, it muſt be obſerved, that to the ſtrug- 
ed the gles in this reign, the Engliſh in a great meaſure 
leveral Nose the liberties and priv. leger they enjoy at this 
<iTCU- day. With all his faults, he may be juſtly com 
£ mended for his continence and averſion to cruelty, 
is per- being always ſatisfied with puniſhing his rebellious. 
EY ages ſubjects only in their purſes. 
ted of He had nine children, whereof only two ſons, 
S and Edward and Edmund, and two daughters, Marga- 
e fut- ret and Beatrix, ſurvived him. 
ht EX- Matthew Paris, a monk of St Alban's, one of the 
0 had moſt celebrated hiſtorians of this kingdom, flouriſhed 
5 infi- in this reign. 
belly Trial by Fire and Water Ordeal was, hy this 
blow king's command, laid aide by the Judges. and ſoon 
ound- after grew quite out of ule. 
but Before the 49th year of this reign- the parliaments 
|" that ron ſiſted of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, 
g the and all the Barons; but, after this year, precepts 
tn its were lent to the Sheriffs of cach county to cauſe 
Palei- two Knights for each ſhire to be choſen, and one 
truce 


. or two Burgeſſes for each borough, to oF rung the 
Ad 10 body of the people; Which methed has been obſer- 

11 Ned ever lince. 
> Im 
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return. He died on November 16, 1272, after a 
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ls Prince, the eldeſt fon of Henry III. was 


his father died. His abſence at that time might 
have given occaſion to ſome commotions, if the 


ted ithe regency of the kingdom to three proper 
perſons, whom they made choice of for that pur- 
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on his return from the Holy Land, when 


malecontents of Leiceſter's party had not been for 
ſome years ſufi.iently humbled, and if the nation 
in geyeral had not had ſo good an opinion oi 

rince Edward, that it would have been dangerous 
to have attempted any thing to his prejudice. Ac- 
cordingly, upon Henry's death, the Mrons unani- 
moully ſwore fealty to Edward, of they had 
not even heard from him for ſome me; and wrote 
him a,very dutiful letter, inviting bim to come and 
take poſſeſſion of the throne. 'I'hey then commit- 
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the Statute of Mortmain, 


1 A--RB I. 
poſe ; ; and the parliament that met ſoon after, con- 
fiiting of ' the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Knights of the ſhires 'and burgeſſes, approved of 
what had been done for preterving the peace of 
the kingdom. ; | 

The firſt thing King . ard did, after his coro- 
nation, was to ſend commitioners into ail the coun- 
ties, to enquire into the Fiefs held of 
and to examine into and puniſn the miſdemeanors of 
ſuch magiſtrates as had abuſed their authority in 
oppreiling the people 3 which gave aniverſal ſatis- 
N The Parliament, which ſat ſoon after in 

1275, enacted ſome good laws for tecuring the li- 
berties of the people, and the privileges of the 
clerg * 5 
minſter. 

The coin having very much ſuffered by clip 
ping and 2delteraring, during the late troubles, = 
information b eng giving, that the jews were chiefs, 
ly concerned in it, the King cauicd all that were 
in the nation to be ſeized in one day; and*220 of 
them being Con victea of cli pping and coiling, re- 
cerved ſentaiee: of death, and were engen ac- 
cordingly. | 

About hls. time the King propoſed, and the 
Parliament paſſed a fiatate,, Ipgbidd: ing all perſons 
to diſpoſe of their eſtates ag Acieties, which never 
die, without the King's content. This was called 
and was occaſioned by 
the prevailing practice of perſons alienat eng their 
lands to the church, inſomuch that if a ſtop had not 
been pu to it, there was danger, that all the lands 
in England would, in time, come to be in the 
hands of the clergy and monaſteries. 

In 1283, he entirely coSrquered tae well and, 
knowing they could never bear ä foreign yoke, 
had his Queen go and lie in, among them, * hoſe 
ſon Edward, born at Caernarvon, 1ey ack dec 
for their Prince; whence the eidelt ſon 6 
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Kings of England. have ever ſince bore the title of 
Prince of Wales. This King, being choſen umpire 
between Robert Bruce and John Balicl, gave the 
crown of Scotland to the latter in 1292; who un 
gratefully rebeiling, after he had ſworn fealty and 
done homage to King Edward, Edward conquered 
Scotland, burnt their records, and who! iy re- 
daced the Scots to his ſubjection, bringing into 
England their crown, ſcepter, ftoae, and robes of 
ſtate, in 1296. He had a war with France, but 
with no great ſucceſs; E and died at Brough on the 
Sands, a ſmall town in Cumberland, in 1307, aged 
68, and in the 34h year of his reign, He was 
twice married; by his firſt wife, Eleanor.of Caſtile, 
he had four fas 3 nine n ; but Edward, 
his ſucceſſor, was the only ton that ſurvived him: 
By his ſecond, og. e of France, þ he had I homas, 
Fa Earl of Norfolk, Carl marthal gf England; Ed- 
246 mund, Earl of Kent 3 - and a daughter Who died an 
2 3 infant 25g, - 
Di en was graceful, taller by the bond than 
#4 II I ; Falicy of men, and would have been per- 
1 pl ſectly well ſhaped, if xr legs had not been a little 
too long for the reſt of his body: Whence he had 
the ſurname of Long ſhanks. He was a Prince of 
à ſolid jodgment and great penetration, was pru- 
dent, valiant, juſt, temperate, and chatte, had the 
love and pitecm of his fubjetts ; and England has 
been a great gainer by nie adminiftration. The 
| conſtitution of Parliament, ſuch as it is at this day, 
| was ſo well-eſtabliſhed in his reign, that an addi- 
tional law was made to the Great Charter, which 
enacted. that no tax ſhoald be levied yp3n the peo- 
* without the content of the Commons. Tho? 

acquired great military glory in tie Scotch 
war, yet his whole behaviour in relation to that 
kingdom, is the greatest legit upon. his cha- 
aer. 
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FT DWARD II. ſurnamed Caernarvon, from 
I. the place of his birth, Was about 22 years old 
#hen he ſucceeded his father, the Great King Ed- 
ward J. No Prince ever aſcended the throne under 
more favouruble circumſtances, eſpecially if, we con- 
icer the perfect tranquillity ud harmony then ſub- 
ilins in the nation, and no. Prince ever made a, 
worſe uſe. of them, He had, beſides, ther advan- | 
tige of being one of the handſomeſt men, ot his 
ge, his ſtature noble, his mein perfectly agreeable, 
nd his . preſence majeſtic : But through the whole 
ourſe of his reign it appeared, that the endow- 
ments of his mind bore no proportion to his“ bodi- 
y perfections; that he was nfatuated to the laſt 
iegree of weakneſs; that he bad neither courage, 
udg ment, nor foreſight: that he was wholly go- 
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verned by his onreaſonable paſſions; ; and in ſhort, 
that he was entirely deſtitute of all thoſe qualities 
which are neceſſary to form a pn; man, or a good 
Prince. N 
No ſooner was his Father dead, even before he 
had performed the laſt offices to him, but contrary 
to his laſt command, and the oath he had taken tg 
him, he recalled his favourite Gaveſton, a native of 
Gaſcony, and the debaucher of his youth; and was 
ſo unreaſonably fond of heaping favours upon him 
that he immediately became the richeſt and mol 
powerful Lord of the kingdom. It ſeemed as if 
Edward wanted to be King only to have it in hi: 
power to advance this favourite, whom he was 
pleaſed to ſee act as King, while he himſelf Was 
content to be his humble ſlave. 
- The only thing, in which Edward was forward 
to obey his father, was to conſummate his marriage 
with Iſabella of France, daughter of Philip the Fa: 
He went over to Boulogne for this purpoſe, where 
the nuptials were ſolemnized with the utmoſt mag- 
nificence, in the preſence of four Kings, 1 
* thoſe of France, Navarre, Al main, and Sicily. 
ring his abſence, which was but ſtort, he was 1 

"+ impolitic, as to appoint the odious Gaveſton guar: 
dian of the realm, with an unlimited authority; 
which ſo exaſperated the Barons, that they entered 
into a league to prevent his coronation on his ie. 
turn. He being in no condition to oppoſe them, 
promiſed in the next Parliament to grant them all 
= they could reaſonbly deſire; with which being fati!- 
fied for the preſent, the coronation, was performed 
by the Liſhop of Wincheſter, on February 24, 1308. 
As here we have the firſt perfect copy of a corona 
tion oath, it may be proper to Inſert it; eſpecially, as 
it will ſhew, that Magna Charta was not the on- 
* claim, but only a confirmation of the ancient 
liberties of the people 

e of Wincheſter. Sir, wil you keep and con 
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frm by vour oath to the people of England, the laabs efta- 
blithed &y dhe pious Kings your predeceſſor' ; and par | 
” eulen h, the laws, cujioms, and 1 grum?s 10 
the. cg aud ec pie by the glorious St Edward your ꝓre- 
Lo he deccſor ? 

neu King. I wil, and promiſe it. 

ten Bilkop. Sir, awiil you p. ejerwve to God, to Holy Church; 
tive of M's % Clergy and Peeple, the peace of Gd, fully aud t9 


ſhort, 
alities, 


1 200d 


10 Was the utmoſt 0; Jour Power : D 
7 him R. 118 1 avill. s 
| _ Biſhop. dzry aui you 4 to be obſerved in all your 


as if FAG right and juſtice with d1cret1q u, in mercy 
in his ud in ruth, as Jer as you are able © 

+ King. { will, 

JE Biſhop. Sir, av; wo vou promiſe to keep and cauſe to be 
| kpt, the laws ana featutes tha! the columunity of your 
— Ng vun fall Juage : 7 70 cnget, and will you defend and 
arriage Peet them to the vom}? Sour. power ? 

e wo K. ng. 1 ds 0 pre arife it. 

Sh This oath was no ſooner taken than broken. 

mag- He cevolifed the whole ad miuiſtration of "Fairs 
ame!y, MPs" his  niſters, who proved wicked ones. His 
v. Do. prime favourite, Gaveſton, was banithed twice, and 
1 0 being recalled again by the King, the whole king= 
1 ga dom roſe in arms, the favourite was beſieged ins, 
ing] Scarbron gh, taken priſoner, and from thenge con- 
PICS ducted to the caſtle of Warwick, by the Earl of that 
his fe. Name, Who cauſed him to be beheaded in 1310, 
e obliging the King to ratify the privileges of Magna 
em all! Charta. He had likewiſe about the ſame time un- 


io fatif ſucceſsful wars with France, Robert Bruce, King 
formed ef Scotland, taking the advantage of theſe troubles, 
1200 recovered all his dominions in 1314, and often ra- 
corans aged England till 1323. But at laſt Queen Habella, 
alle, a bo was daughter to Philip le Bel, King of 
hs os France, and her fon Edward, conſpiring with the 


Barous, they hanged the King” s favourites, the two 
Spencers, and impriſoned King Edward himſelf in 
OD berkley caſtle in Northamptoninire; ; whera by 


fil | means 


ancient 
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means of this his Queen Iſabella and Mortimer, 10 
was cruelly murd-red by Sir Thomas Gourney, and 
Sir John Maltravers, a hot iron being thrut into 
his fundament through a pipe made of horn, in or. 
der that it might leave no ſcar behind it, in 132), 
having reigned 20 years. Gourney died by the hand, 
of the executioner, Maltravers periſhed for want, 
Mortimer was hanged at Tyburn, for having un. 
juſtly charged the Earl of Kent with embezzling 
the public treaſure, and the Queen (by whom he 
had two ſons, Edward his ſucceſſor, and John who 
died in the flower of youth, and two daughters) 

| was confined for life in the caſtle of Riſing. 
Þ In this reign there was the, moſt terrible earth- 
+ quake that had ever been felt in England, and a 
dtreadful famine, which Jaſted three years, and de- 
ſtroyed a vaſt number of people. Tis ſaid, that 
not only the moſt loathſome animals were uſed for 
food, but that men, particularly the priſoners, de- 
voured one another. During this time, he brew- 
„ing any ſort of beer was prohihited on 5 1 death, 
that the corn which uſed to be conſumed that way, 
might be applied to the making of bread. This 
period is allo famous for the total ſuppreſſion of 
5 " he order of Knights Templars, not only in Eng- 
land, but all over Chiſtendom. This was ſaid to 
be owing” to their enormous vices, Their eſtates 
were aſſigned to the Hoſpitallers, or Knights of 
St Jondvf) Jeruſalem, now called Knights of Malta. 
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F\DWARD II. fon of Edward II. came to the 
[), crown eat 15 years old, and, by means of Mor- 
imer, made a diſhonourable peace with Scotland. 
Bur ſoon after, Mortimer being hanged, and Queen 
läbella, the King's mother, impriſoned for life, as 
mentioned betcre, the King conquered Scotland a- 
gun in 1339, forcing Edward Baliol on them for 55 
Eng; after this, having rebelled, they were rout- 
ed; and while the King was in France, his Queen 
hilippa took David II. King of Scots, r at 
Durham, killing 20, ooo of his men. David was 
confined in the tower of London, but afterwards re- 
covered his liberty by means of a treaty, which put 

ar end to this War, Afterwards King Edward, 
purſuing his claim he crown of France by right of 


k a = _ > 
his mother 1ſabel Wh: tered the arms of France | 
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with thoſe of Eneland, takes the title of King « 
France, and With his fon Edward, called (becay 
he bore black arms) the Black Piince, a perfel 
hero, made dreadiul havock there, carrying te. 
victorious arms to the very gates of Paris. At Qt 
ſy they killed the King of Bohemia, {who uz 
blind, and died fighting for France, accor dingen 
his wiſh);the Duke of Alencon, the Duke of Lorrzin 


and 30,000. common ſoldiers, taking 80 ftand ir 
Jn this memorable battle, in 1346, the En gl, th f fi 
made uſe of. cangon, which the French were vg 
then acquainted with, Then they beueged Calais 
and took it. At Poitiers they killed 6000 men, 
took 50 Noblemen, and 8:0, Gentlemen; they: 
likewiſe then took John King of France priſoner, 
who paid 3,006,000 of crowns for his ranfom in 
1350, after he had been detained four years. A 
length, after many battles, the Black Prince dying, 
June 8, 1376, in the 46h year of his age, much 
lamented, Charles V. the next King of France, re. 
covered all his loſſes, except Calais, in 1376. Thi 
King Edward III. inſtituted the order of Enight 
of the Garter, and ſcrupled paying Peter-pence u 


* wy — OT 


Rome. But at length he died of a kind d 


St Anthony's Fire, forſaken of all his friends, 
Shene in. Surrey, now called Richmond, in 1377 
in the 65th year of his age, and the 5 iſt of hi 
reign. Beſides Edward thę, Black Prince, he hat 


by, his Queen, Williem of Hatfield; Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence; John of Gaunt, Dake of Lancaſter 


Edmund, Duke of York; William oigWind{or; 
Thomas, Dake of Glogcaſter ; ; and five d@dghters, 
Towards the end of this reign, Dr John Wick if 


A man of great piety and | learning, began in his fer 
mons and writings to oppoſe tranſubſtantiation 


perſecution for religion; fake, and other currup! 
doQrines, and tyrannical ractices of the church d 
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dome. He was the firſt celebrated Eugliſn reform- 
, he WF 1007 A great number of jollowers, not on- 
„among the common people, but in the univer- 
ty of Oxfor d, and at RE and Was PONENTS 
-orefied againſe the defigns or the Pope and Bi- 
ps, by the Duke of Lancatter, Lord Percy, and 
thor great MEN, | 

Edward the third's mot: to the arms of France 
aartered with thoſe of England, was Dieu et mon 


ing u 

i $0 
Or Train, 
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dard Droit,” that is, God and my Right. And his 
to faotto to bis inititution of Knights of the Garter, l 


re naß pon his taking up the Counteſs of Saliſhury's gar- 4 
Cala er, was, „Honi ſoit qui Mal F Penſe,“ that is, M 


men geil to him chat Evil thinks, or Shame to him that 


; the Winks Evil hereof, the words ſpoken by him to the 

"ifoner, bunte. | 

ſom in Heary Picard, Lord Mayor, maple treated, 5 | 

s. alt one time, four Kings, namely, of England, 
dying, Tange, Scotland, and Cyprus, with the Aldermen, q 
muclWf the city of London, in this reign. 4 
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RICHARD I. th 


PON the death - Edward III. his l 
* Richard, ſon of the Black Prince, ſucceeded 
IF to the crown. He was born at Bourdeanx, and was 
N now about 11 years old. He had three uncles, 
who might upon ſpecious pretences have diſputed 
the ſucceſſion with him; but they were ſo ſar from 
endeayouring to ſupplant him, that they were the 
firſt to do him homage. And fo on the 16th of July, 
24 days after Edward's death, young Richard was 
crow ned without any oppoſition. 

During his minority the Scots got the better 0 
the Engliſh, and the French ſcoured the Engliſh 
coaſts, both which wars were ended by a truce in 
1388. When he came of age he diſcarded his un- 
cles, th: Dukes of York and Glouceſter, the 3 


of whom he cauſed to be ſmothered in 1397, 
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[nn to a London merchant, 


KI a A RB 25 
Palais, where he had imprifoned him; Richard 
iis Allen, Earl of Arundel, was beheaded ; Tho. 
ea wchaip, Earl of Warwick, was condemned to 
er 1 exile in the iſle of Man; Henry, Duke 
f Hertford, was baniſhed the kingdom. He then 
vanced his favourites Robert de Vere, Zlexander 
Archbiſhop of Vork, Michael de la Pole, 
and Judge „ 
which, with other mit managements, made his s reign 

very troubleſome. He gquandered away his reve- 
pues, and opprefied his ſubjects wich heavy taxes, 
which cauſed ſeveral inſurrections, partucutzrly, in 
e a ſevere Poll-tax was laid, whereby every 
prieit, ſecular or religious, and every nah, was to 
Pa a Noble; alſo every man and woman, whether 
narried or uymarried, being of the age of 16 years, 
tweive-pence (beggars only excep ted} which was 
cleemed very grievous, eſpecially by the poor peo- 
pie. The next year a Collector of this tax having 
demanded it of Wat Tylery for one of hi 5 Gauge 
= and the father declaring that the was under 
age appointed by Aw, the Collector r atreinguns 

to fa himſelf, on/this occaſion, in a very inde- 
cent way; which exaſperated 'I'pier ſo much, that 
he beat out the Cgllector's brains with a hammer. 
After this, aſſembling 100,000 men, they ſet them- 
felves in. battle array on Blackheath, whence they 
arched to London, where they committed preat 

outrages : However, upon a pardon being offered, 
great numbers returned to their habitarions ; bud 

zo, ooo went to meet the King in Smithiie!d, where 
Wat Tyler made ſach extravagant propoſals, that 
Richard did not know what anſwer to make. Ty- 
er lifted up his ſword, every flow and then by way 
df menacing the King; which exaſperat: ng Wal- 
worth, the Lord Mayor, he truck the rebel fo furi- 
Mus a blaw on his head, that he killed him on the 
ſpot: and one Jack Straw, his aſſociate, was ſoon 
iter hanged——At lat, while the King was gone 
35 to 
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ed by flattery, grew exceſfively full of himſel!; 
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to Ireland to quaſh a rebellion there raiſed, his {y, 
jects, quite tired with his oppreilions, ſent to Fray 
for Henry, Duke o Lancaſter, whither he had x 
tired; who coming, Richard was depoſed, and! in 
priſoned in Pontefract caſtle, in Yorkſhire, wait 
Henry ſent eight men to muider.-him, four of whey 
Richard killed; but at laſt was overpowered, a 
diſpatched in the 33d year of his age, and 22d 
his reign, anno 1399. He was twice married, fi! 
to Ann of Luxemburgi, ſiſter to the Emperor Wen 
ceſlaus, and aft-rwards to Iſabella, daughter u 
Charles VI. of France, but had no iſſue by either. 

He ſeemed to be a Prince of generous inclination 
in his younger years; but aſterwards being corrupt 


moſt profuſely expenſive in pomp, ſhew, aut 
diverſions $ aſſuming, arbitrary, cruel, and inflex 
ble : Which joling him the affections of his {ub 
jets, loſt him his crown, \ 
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F ENRY, Duke of Lancaſter and Hereford, 


ſurnamed of Bolingbroke, from his bein 


8 
born there, was the eldeit ſon of John of Gaunks.. 
He. aſcended the throne, tho“ 


Duke of Lancaſter, 
Mortimer, Earl of March, had a better claim to 
the crown, as being deſcended from Philippa, 
daughter of tie Duke of Clarence, Henry's father's. 
elder brother. This Mortimer's father had been de- 


clared preſumptive eir to the crown, who was grand- 


fon of . Roger Mortimer, executed as a traor in 
king Edward's reign; whole ſentence had. been re- 
veried, as being contrary to law, he having been 


condemned upon the notoriety of tne acts, without 
being iuffered to ſpeak in his own defence. Hen- 
ry could not but have a great liking to tue Parlia- 
ment, which had given him the crown; and io, 


though it was called in Richard's name, ans. con- 


ſequently 
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ſequently ceaſed, upon his being depoſed, yer 0 
thought fit to continue it, though as a new Pati 
ment under his on authority, He was crown 
on the x2th of October, being 33 years 1 ap 
on the ſame day he publiſhed a proclam ation. ce 
claring he had aſcended the throne; by rioht g 
conqueſt, by virtue of Richard's reſignation t 
him, and as the next heir male of that King. H 
choſe to build his — on theſe three wea!; 9 
falſe founda: ions, rather than own, that he Gerive( 
his right rom the gene era! Conſent of the pcople, 
vhich was the only lawful title he had. Ti 
done, he created his eldeft fon Henry, 1 3 Vear! 
old, Prince of Wales, Duke of Aquita; a, Lagcal. 
5 and Cornwall, and Earl of Cheſter. 
The Parliament meeting tire day after the co. 
ronation, ttt paſſed an act of Indemnity, in favour 
of thoſe who had taken arms tor the King, Wi 
only Duke of Lancaſter. bey then unanimouſly 
repea': >d all the acts of tf hre u (bury Parliament, 
and o put the rights and libertie, of the people 
on the ſame footin they were on before Richard“ 
uſurpations. 
The Parliament thinking they had not done 
enough in giving Henry the crown, thought fit (0 
ſecure it to his iſſue, by paſſing an ad to ſettle tie 
ſucceſhion in tre hou's of Lancaſter, 'I'his might 
have. been attendea with no ill conſequences, a 
Mortimer and his brother died without iſſue, had 
not the-fecond jon of the Da ke of Vork married 
Anne their ſiſter; which at length proved the 
Fource of that long and Deeds contetr between the 
houſes of Vork and Lancaſter. | 
1 very important“ affair ſtil! remeined, i in which 
xhe Ring deirec the advice of his Parliament; 
and that was, how to diſpoſe oi K. hard their late 
ſoverdign. The Bi hop of Carliſle ventured to make 
3 It ipeech in his defence, and againſt Henry 
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4(Gned, but ſoon releaſed. The reinit-of the Par- 
ament's deliberation on this he:d was very extra- 
-Ginary e They reſolved, that Richard ſhould | 
onſined during lite, and maintained in a princely 
anner; but if his deliverance. ſnould any ways be 
tempted, he ſould ſuffer death: Wick was in 
gect condemning him to die, at the ſame time 
c Soon af- 
er, Henry removed bim from the Tower to Leeds 
ale, in Kent, and from thence to Pontefract caſtle, 
n York ire, where he was murdered, as mentioned 
before. 5 

To preſerve the eſeem of his ſubjects, he af- 
ed great popularity, diſcovering on all occaſions, 
regard for their liberties, and his averſion to 
zichard's tyrannical government. With this view, 
2 cazied all the blank bonds, which Richard had 
ztorted, as well from the city of London, as from 
7 counties, to be brought into Chancery, and 
ablicly burnt, 

But all this did not hinder a conſpiracy being 
ormed againſt him, which broke out ſo early as at 
the beginning of the year 1400.—In thort, his whole 
rein now became a continued ſeries of revolutions, 
vhich filled England with blood and miſery, The 
French and Scots frequently aſſiſted his ſubje&s in 
their rebciliohs, though Henry always triumphed o- 
rer them; and, by the great number of nobles he 
ut to death, got the name of cruel. At length he 
aied of a leproſy in the Jeruſalem chamber at 
Weſtminfter, according to a propheſy that had been 
made him, in the 14th year of his reign, and the 
46th of his age. 1413. He was twice married, firſt 
to Mary le Bohun, by whom he had Henry his ſuc- 
ceſſur; Thomas, Duke of Clarence; John, Duke 
of Bedford; Humphrey, Duke of Glouceſter; and 
two davghters: Aſterwards to Joan of Navarre, 
widow of John V. Duke of Bretagne, by whom he 
had no iſſue: | | | 

An extreme jealouſy for the crown was his dif- 
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, tinguiſhing character, and the deſire of preſervin 


it, tne ſole motive of his actions, which had very 
lirtle worthy or eminent in them.: One thing, a 
Jeait,j ought to be looked vpon as an indeli le Rain 
to his emoty, namely, h's being the firft burner 
of heretics; though that, per aps, is the reufon, 
Why ſome have been ſo lavith in his praiſes. 
Robert Knolles, Who had bravely, ſignalized him. 
ſelf in King Edward's: wars in France, William of 
Whickhim, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and vir Richard 
Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, were eminent: 
in this reign for their works of charity, and muni- 
ficent foundations. The poets Geoffery Chavcer, 
and John Gower, reckoned the firſt reformers of 
the Engliſh tongue, alſo flouriſhed about this time, 


There was a dreadful plague in London, in Henrys 
reign, which ſwept away agove 30,900 perſons, 
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T TENRY IV. 

N Prince Henry, horn at Monmonth, in 1388, 
and thence called Henry of Monmouth. His d iſſo- 
lute behaviour, in his father's life time, madle the 
people iomewhat ſearful c 
he came to aſcend the throne. Among other pranks; 
he and his companions, it is ſaid, would lay in wait 
for and rob his tather's and his on Receivers on 
tie highway. However, a certain nobleneſs of 
mind, and oreatneſs of toul, often diſcovered itſelf 
amtdſt all his extravagancies, which were thought 
to be chiefly owing to want of employment, in one 
of his active and lively {pirit : For his father being 
ſcalous of his forward and enterpfizing genius, 
had excluded him from all poſts, both civil and 


military, after he had given ſuch ſignal proofs of 


is coutage and conduct, in his expedition againſt 
N the 


* 


was ſacceeded by his eldeſt ſon, 


now he might prove, when 


\ 
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the Welth. Be that as it Win- the nation was ſq 
_ "Ou its fears; and Henry, Of a looſe and vid 
ous Prince, became a wile, virtuous, juſt, and gte 
Ds. | 

Having been de by the name of Henn 
. immediately after his father's. death, vn 
March 20, 1413, he was crowned on the gth 
April following. After which, the firſt thing he 
did, was to Gd for his old companions; 5 Whey, 
to the ſurprize of all, he exhorted them in a very 
pathetic manner to farlake their evil courſes; and 


making them preſents, charged them at_tne {any 


time, on pain of his diſpleaſure, never to come 19 
court. He then chbſe a council of the graveſt and 
ableſt of his ſubje&ts, turned out ſuch Judges a 


had abuſed their authority, continued the delery. 


ing, particularly, the Chief Juſtice Gaſcoigne, who 
had committed him for his inſult in court, when 
Prince of Wales, and filled up the places of thok 


he had removed, with perſons of the like hunour 
and integrity. He did aiſo th: fame With boy 


to inferior Magiſtrates. By which wiſe begin: 
he entirely ſecured the affection and eſteem of hi 
ſuhjects, and continued to do it through the who! 
courſe of his reign. 

He firſt laid claim to Normandy, and thes af. 
ſerting the right which Edward III. had laid to the 


crown of France, made war on Charles VI. Ming 


of France, invaded his kingdom, fought many bat- 


tles ſucceſs fully, and took ſcveral ſtrong cities by 


ſcalade. Having ent; rely conquered Normandy and 
other places of 1mportance, at laſt he obliged the 
French King to a treaty, whereby Henry was to 
marry his daughter the Princeſs Catnarine, and bt 
recognized regent and ſole heir to the crown 0! 
France, in prejudice of his own ſon the Dauphin. 
Accordingly Henry put a garriſon into Paris, and 
ſeveral more chief cities in France, and would cer: 
ny have maintained his poſſeſſion by force of 
Arms, 
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rms, had not a bloody flux carried him off in 1422, 
n the 34th year of his age, after a triumphant 


o 


and glorious reign of nine years, 


» 
, 


His body was brought over to England, and bu- 
Mor ied in Weſtminſter abbey. He was, upon the 
; . hole, a Prince of an excellent character, and had 


I the qualifications requiſite to a great man. He 
yas a good ſoldier, and able politician, capable 
pf forming great projects, and as ſkilful and in- 


Gt 0 
ing by 


5 = defatigable to put them in execution. Though his 
; an ourage is unqueſtionable, of which he gave a moſt 
— JOE proof in the battle of Agincourt, yet his 
ome ycceſs in France was more owing to the inteſtine 
elt an iriſtons of that kingdom, and his policy in turning 
ges a hem to his advantage, than to his arms. He was 
delew. E great lover of juſtice, chaſte and temperate, at 
- e eat after his acceſſion; and, according to the reli- 


gion of thoſe times, devout and pious. He had, 


When f > 
| by his Queen Catharine, only one ſon, Henry, 
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born December 6, 1421, at Windſor, from thence 
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8 * 


ENR V VI. born at Windſor, ſucceeded his 
father in 1422, at nine months old, to the 

| crown of England, and was afterwards, in 1440, 
c *erowned and recognized King of France by above 
half that * ge: He was accounted a very pi. 
dous Prince, but a weak politician. During hi; 
minority John, Duke of Bedford, was appointed 
Protector; and, in his abſence, Humphrey, Duke 
of Glouceſter: Whilſt Thomas Beaufort, Duke of 
Exeter, and the Biſhop of Wincheſter, were intruſb 
ed with the Prince's education. The Regenc 
. managed affairs ſo badly as to loſe Normandy, An- 
| Jou, and every thing elſe in France, excepc Calais, 
means of one Joan of Arc, the Pucelle, or Maid 

of Orleans, a young ſhepherdeſs, aged only 21 
years, born in the village of Domremy, in Lorrain; 
who, pretending to be inſpired and ſent from 
a= 74; 5 33 f heaven, 
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headed Charles VI. the French King's 


eaven, 
roops, and cut off upwards of 8009 men, according 


o the French hiſtorians, though the Eng! oo Writers 


mention only 600; but at laſt being taken bv the 
ngliſh, in a fally made upon them at the ſege 
df Compeigne, ſhe was condemned and by! at tor a 
itch in the year 1431. From the time that thi i 
ing Henry came of age to his being depoſed, 
agland was never free from confuſions and diſor— 
lers. At length, in 1453, his Queen Margaret 
f Anjou, daughter of Rene, titular King of ys 
lady of a very martial ſpirit, took the admini- 
tration into her own hands, and oppoied W 
Duke of Vork, great Srandſon to Edward III. 
is pretenſions to the crown, in ſeveral iattles, . 
bt lat flew him in 1450. But his ſon Edward gathering 
is father's ſcattered forces, defeated the Queen's ar- 
ay, dethroned King Henry, and was himſelf crowned 
King of England in 1461; after which Edward's ar- 
iy was rage ph and Henry crowned again in 1470, 
but at laſt Edward prevailing, ne ;mpritone:i both 
Henry and Margater in the tower, and murdered 
heir young and only ton Edward. Tae Queen, Was 
anſomed by the K ing of France in 1475 for $5,080 
rowns, and King Henry craelly murdered in 10 
dy erook- back Richard, Duke of Clouceſter, in the 
zoth year of his age, in 1471. 5 
And here ends the reign of Henry VI: who aging 
he whole time of it, which was 38 ears and 4 half, 
vas little more than the ſhadow of a King, He had no 
ices, bat ſuch natural weakne' 5 of mind, a8. made 
him quite incapable of « governing; ſo that he was ea- 
bly led by any who ruled in his name, though their 
meaſures were ever fo contrary to one another. -- 
Henty founded King's College, in Cambridge 3 
and Eton College, near Windſor. And tWẽ²as a- 
our this time, that the art of Printing beißt found 
out by John Guttemburg en, at Mentz, 5 Ger- 


nany, was brought it into England by Caxton, 
„„ EDWARD 
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E RE were three Kings of England, named 
„ Plantagenet, of the houſe of Vork. And firſt, 
EDWARD IV. great grandſon of Edmund de 
Langley, Duke of Vork, fourth ſon of Edward III. 

la deſcendant alſo of Edward III. by his ſecond fon 
Lionel, by the mother's fide) after he had ſecured 
the crown to himſelf by the murder, of Henry VI. 
and had put to death above 1400 gentlemen who 
were Henry's friends, with his own brother George, 
Duke of Clarence, whom he cauſed' to be drowned 
in a butt of Malmſey, he firſt obliged James III. 
King of Scots, to ſurrender Berwick, which Henry 
VI. kad given him; afterwards he made. alliances. 
with France, Portugal, Caſtile, and Denmark; an d 
then ſet kimſelf to reſtore the affairs of government 
to the order they were in before the civil 22 
a 5 1 8 | an 
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End in encouraging. trade and all the polite arts. 
ut at la devoting himſelf wholly to his pleatares, 
and keeping leveral concubines, he died of a violent 
ber. in 33, aged 42, and in the 234 year: of 
is re19n 15 his. firſt Coronation, 

His good fortune may be adm! red, if we confi- 
er in what circumſtances he obtained the. crown, 
nd recovered it after he had loft it, and that 
ne was victorious in every battle he {ought in 
erfon. But he is b ame d by all for his cruelty, 
in caufing ſo many to be executed, afier he had 
taken them in battle, and the breach of Faith he 
was ſometimes guilty of, on theſe occaſions. And the 
murder of King Henry, and the Prince of Wales 
his fon, as well as of his own brother, the Duke 
of Clarence, can never be thought of without 
horror, however it may be juſtified by reaſons of 
tate, in which honour and conſcience are ſeldom 


regarded. At his acceſſion to the throne, he was 
one of tke handiomeſt men in England, perhaps in 


Europe. He had a noble mien, a free and affable 
deporrment, and undaunted courage: Which quali- 
ties, joined together, gained him ſuch love and 
named Mclteem among the people, as very much contribut- 
firſt, Ned to his ſucceſs. All agree that he was excet- 
nd de ſvely addicted to his pleaſures. He had a great 
d III. many miſtreſſes, among whom was Jane Shore, wife 
1d {onto a citizen of London, Of his three chief miſtreſ- 
cured Mics he ſaid, © That one was the merrieſt (meaning 
y VI.. Jane Shore) another the wittieſt, and the third 
Who the holieſt woman in the world, becauſe ſhe 
-orge, M* would never ftir out of the church, but when he 
« ſent for her.” 0 
By his Queen, Elizabeth, he had three ſons and 
eight daughters, of whom, one ſon and two daugh- 
ters died in their infancy. His ſons, who furvived 
, were Edward, Prince of Wales, who ſucceed- 
* ang Richard, * of York, His ſur- 
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Prince of Scotland, afterwards the wife of the Long 


viving daughters were, Elizabeth, who had {beet 
contracted to the Dauphin, and was at length war. 
ried to King Henry VII. Cicely, -betrothed to che 


Wells: Anne, who was contracted to Philip, fol 
of Maximilian, of Auſtria and Maria, of Burgun. 
dy; but that match not ſacceeuing, ſhe married 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk : Bridget, who 
was a nun: Mary, who was promiſed to the King 
of Denmark, but died before her marriage : And 
Catharine, whale huſband was William Courtney, 
Earl of Devonſhire, 


139 


HIS Prince was about 12 years old, when / 

his father Edward I died; upon which he 
as proclaimed King, thi he was never crown- 
d. He bore the royal title but for a very ſhort 
ime, no more than two months and 12 days; 
which can ſcarce be called a reign, as it Was 
vholly taken up with the artifices of his uncle, the 
Duke of Gloticeſter, to deprive him of the crown, 
nd place it upon his own head; in which he 
but too well ſucceeded, through ſuch, a ſeriegof 


* 


orrid violence, cruelty, and injuſtice, as can fe 
de paralleled. Though he ſo ſoon arrived a5 
iouſly, opening himſelf by degrees, and nt 


Irtful wiles and cunning diſſimulation, and " ach 
boins his ambition had in view, yet he proceeded 
5 ig his moſt truſty . confidents into the woe 
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Prince of Scotland, afterwards the wife of the Lt 


viving daughters were, Elizabeth, who had been 
contracted to the Dauphin, and was at len th war. 
ried to King Henry VII. Cicely, -betrothed to che 


Wells: Anne, who was contracted to Philip, foul 
of Maximilian, of Auftria and Maria, of Burgun. 
dy; but that match not ſacceeuing, 'ſhe married 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk : Bridget, who 
was a nun: Mary, who was promiſed to the King 
of Denmark, but died before her marriage : And 


- Catharine, whoſe huſband was William Courtney, 


Earl of Devonſhire, 
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HIS Prince was about 12 years old, when - 
bis father Edward I died; upon which he 
as proclaimed King, th gh he was never crown 
d. He bore the royal title but for a very ſhort 
ime, no more than two months and 12 days; 
which can ſcarce be called a reign, as it was 
vholly taken up with the artifices of his uncle, the 
Duke of Gloticeſter, to deprive him of the crown, 
nd place it upon his own head; in which he 
hut too well ſucceeded, through ſuch, 1 of 
Irtful wiles and cunning diſſimulation, and fuch 
orrid violence, cruelty, and injuſtice, as can ſcares 
de paralleled. Though he ſo ſoon arrived at; the. 


4 


on his ambition had in view, yet he proteeded 


4. | zouſly, opening himſelf by degrees, and Hot 
ig his moſt truſty . confidents into the ſecret 
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of his grand deſign, oy matters Were ripe to pt 
it in execution, 

The ſtate of the court, before and at young I 
ward's acceſſion, tended very much to forward th 
Duke of Glouceſter's project. The Queen, by 
influence over the late King, had got all * * 
tions and favourites promoted to titles and 'honoun 

which occaſioned the invidious diftintion betwey 
the old and the new nobility. The latter bore al 
the ſway at court, and the former were by degrees 
as it were, baniſhed from thence; all except Hen, 
ry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, the Lord Stay. 
| ley, and the Lord Haſtings, who were hear 
friends to Edward IV. eſpecially, the two latter, 
though they had no reſpe& for the Queen. The 
Duke of Glouceſter, to keep fair with bagh. partie 
in his brother's life time, publicly made His coun 
to the Queen, but in private joined with the old 
nobility, particularly Buckingham, Stanley, and 
Haſtings. 

Immediately, upon Edward's death, a contention 
aroſe between the two parties, which ſhould be mal 
ters of the young King's perion, and conſequently 


of the government, * Up at laſt terminated in fx 


ä — e : 


your of the Duke of ceſter's' party, who ha. 
ing got the young King to their hands, they co. 
ducted him to London, paying him all due re ſpel 
as they paſſed along. He entered the city, on 
the 4th of May, amidſt the loud scclamatious oli 
the people, attended by a great many Lords; thi 
Duke of Glouceſter riding before him bare headed; 
after Which he was lodged in the Biſhop's palace. 
hen the Duke, inſtead of a Parliament, whoſe 
uſineſs it was, ſummonet a great council to ſettl 
the government during the King's minority; which, 
conſiſting chiefly of the old nobility, and the Duke' 
tends, ſoon declared him protector both 'of £ 

en Kin, gdom. 
Queen, upon bekring what paſſed, © took 
fanQuar) 


3 
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ND. 
e to oy nctuary with the Duke of Vork, her other ſon, 
bout nine years old, and the reſt of her family, 
dong i Weſtminſter abbey. The Protector could not 
ward HM occed to his grand deſign, without geiting the 
, by ung Duke alſo into his hands; which he did by 
her ten eans of the Cardinal Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
honcu ho was ſent to perſuade the Queen to deliver bim 
bet w-ulfMp. She at firſt refuſed, being juſtly apprehenſive 
bore if the Protector's deſigns ; but, at laſt, being told 
deere: Hat force would be made uſe of, if ſhe did not 
pt He omply, ſhe parted with him after the tendereſt ca · 
rd Sta Heſes, never to ſee him more. Upon fight of him, 
> hearrMlic Protector ran to and embraced him, fergn- 
> latte MWg the utmoſt affection, and brought him to the 
1. Thing, who was overjoyea to fee his brother. Soon 
parties Wftcr, he lodged them both in the tower, from 
is coun hence the Kings uſed formerly to proceed to their 
the ol{{Moronation. | 
y, and The Duke of Glouceſter now thought himſelf in 
condition to purſue the main project of his ambi- 
atentionMion, and of Protector to make himſelf King. To 
be mal. his end, he communicated his thoughts, firſt to 
quentlyWhe Duke of Buckingham, who came readily into 
4 in fi- De deſign, and puſhed it gp as heartily as the Pro- 
ho au. Hector himſelf, Some e friends were let 
ey con. ute the ſecret, and he equent conſultations a- 
 reſpegout it with the Duke. The Lords Haſtings and 
ity, outanley were not of this number, though they had 
tions ofEÞpitherto joined with the Duke, not thinking he 


ds, thieſigned to proceed any farther. Haſtings, in par- 
1eaded Wicuiar, had hitherto been very ſerviceable to him; 
palacebut as he was known to have a great affection for 
whole late King's children, though he hated the 
to ſettleQueen, it was reſolved, either to win him over, 
r to diſpatch him out of the way, One Cateſby, 
a confident of his, was employed to ſound him, as 
Wt were at a diſtance, by occaſionally introducing 
9: a diſcourſe about ſtate affairs, and then telling him 
„ tookow people talked of the Duke of Cyr 

| right 
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Lord Haſtings made anſwer, That they, ought to 
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right to the crown, upon a report that Ediv: ard 11 d 
himſelf, and all his children were legitimate. Fa 
the Protector, by his emiſſaries, had taken care 9 
ſpread ſuch a report. 

The Protector had all this while ade: ew | 
preparing for the King's coronation, and to thi 
end, as has been ſaid, Edward TVth's children wen 
ta be proved baſtards, on pretence of his being en 

aged ih a marriage contract with another lady, be 
ore he eſpouſed Elizabeth Woodville. 

The 1912 Haſtings, all this while, knew nothigs 
of Cateſby's treachery. And ſo he came withou 
any fear to the Council, which the Protector hal 
aſſembled in the tower, on the 13ih of Jrine, 01 
purpoſe to get him diſpatched. The Protect 
came in at nine in the morning, very chearful ant 
- complaiſant to all the Lords. Then he withdrew, 
and about an hour after returned, biting his lips, 
and knitting his brows, as if ſome great matter diſ- 
 Gurhed him. He was filent a while, and at la 
| broke out on a ſudden, and aſked them, © What 
* they deferved who had plotted againſt his life!“ 
| © be puniſhed as trag Well then, replicd 
«the Protector, it is rcereſs my fiſter-1n-law, 
x 8 meaning the queeh)® er accomplices.“ Then 
| ſtrip pping his left arm, and ſhewins it to the Coun. 
cil, almoſt withered and dried up (though every 
one knew it had been long in that condition) he 
- ſaid, © See What that ſorcereſs and Shore's wife 
„ hayE done by their witchcrafts; and they would 
ee have done the ſame to the reſt of my body, 
„ if God's mercy. bad not prevented them.” Hal: 
tings, Kho kept Jane Shore, after Edward's death; 
being concerned at hearing her accuſed, ſaid, If 
„they are gailty of ſuch a crime, they ought to 
be puniſhed?” What, ſays the Prötector, tnftant- 
„5 : Faiſing his voice, doſt thou anſwer me With 
*©Irs and Anps? L tell thee, 8 have plotted 

| * againſt 
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| againſt my life, and thow thyſelf art acceſſary to 
rd cf cir crime.“ As he ſpoke theſe words, he ſtruck 
. HM. cable twice with his hand, and preſently a num- 
ate pl: of armed men ruſhed in, and the Prutector arreſt- 
Wh Hatings for high treaſon. In the confuſion, 
e of the ſoldiers ftrack at the Lord Stanley with 
Battle-ax (having orders, it is likely, to kill 
n werim, as it were by chance.) But he eſcaped by 
ting under the table. | However he was arreſted, 
gether with the Archbithop of York, and the 
hop of Ely, they being all three firmly attached 
) the young King. The Protector was ſo impa- 
vithouMcnt to have Haſtings executed, that he {wore he 
or hal ould not dine, till he had wen it done. Accord- 
ne, oil) he was beheaded on a log of wood, before 
oteurWhe Tower-chapel, there not being time to erect a2 
al and ſcaffold. Tis remarked, that he ſuffered on the 
adres, me day and hour, that the Lords aud two Knöghts 
is lips, lt Pontefract were beheaded, to whoſe' death he 
ter diſ. ad but too readily conſented. | 
at lat The King's friends being all dead, or in priſon, 
What r effectually terrified by the late ſevere proceedings, 
life“ e Protector and Buckingham deemed this to be 
ght toe cr for putting their deſign in execution. To 
repliedpſe no time, as the pri point was to gain 
in-aw, We Citizens, the Duke ngham, in an elo- 
Then ent ſpeech, haranguét e Mayor, Aldermen, 
Coun- Tommon- council, and principal Citizens, who were 
every Irdered to meet at Guild hall, for that purpoſe. He 
on) heFularged on the objections againſt Edward's chil- 
's wife hren, and the noble qualities of the Duke of Glou- 
would ſetter, as the only legitimate fon of the Duke of 
body, Work, whom he recommended for their King, and 
Hal. the end defired them to declare their minds. 
death, Wpon this, there was a confuſed murmur, and it 
„ If Fas uncertain, whether the people ſaid Yea or No; 
ght toFfien Tome of the Duke's ſervants preſſing in, cried 
aftant- It, long live King Richard; who being joined by 
e With me Citizens, that were bribed, and the rabble 
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without doors, the cry grew pretty ſtrong, Rin 
Richard! Then the Duke of Buckingham, affedin 
to take it for granted, that this was the ſenſe 
all the people, went the next day, with the Mayy 
Aldermen,-and others of the cabal, to the Protedy 
to offer him the crown. He appeared exceeding 
ſurprized, as if he had known nothing of what hy 
paſſed, and feigned a great reluQance againſt con, 
- plying with their requeſt: But, at laſt, ſuffery 
| himſelf to be prevailed upon, and on June 19, 2 
cepted the crown, as if it were at the defire of {| 
the people of England. ; 

Thus ended the farce, to the great grief of al 
worthy Citizens and honeſt men; who yet did nt 
dare openly to expreſs their concern, | 
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Lin view, was pro- 
aimed King on the 2 une, 1483, by the 
ame of Richard III. and Was 
gether with his. Queens. on the" Gch of the fol” 


Wing month. 


Richard enjoyed the crown, which * had: ob- 


ined by ſuch unjuſt and cruel methods, but two 
ears and two months; which whole time way ſpent 
y him, in contriving methods to ſupport” himſelf 
n the throne z; and. by his enemies, in plots and 
onſpiracies to pull him down; in which they at 
aſt ſucceeded, and at the ſame time . bim 
oth of his crown and life. 

As he could not think himſelf Gl; bi kis two 
2 the: ung ES: > * Arche 1 
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whom he had hired to perpetrate the horrid fad. 
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Norch, to quell ſome diſorders in thoſe- parts; and 
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the wicked, expedient of diſpatching. em Out q 
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his coronation. The two innocent children we 
. - till in the tower, the government of which he hy 
given to Sir Robert Brackenbury, one of his cri 


come to Glouceſter, he ſent expreſs orders to Bras 


& only. Brackenbury obeyed; and Tyrrel brought 


them, ſtifled them both together in their, 


L 8 
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| ſuppoſed to be: theirs, which 


was then 10 years oldꝓw. ny 
—  taving got rid:of his-nephews, and taking mea- 


3 daeavouring to make thoſe his friends whom he 
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Duke of Vork, were yet living, he reſolved i: 


the way; which was accordingly done ſoon ad 


tures. He choſe to be abſent from London wil 
the helliſh deſign was executed, that he might 
be the leſs ſuſpected; and ſo ſet out with! the Dul 
of Buckingham, to viſit ſeveral counties. Being 


kenbury, to put the two young Princes to death, 
Brackenbury, more conſcientious than Richard im: 
gined, humbly deſired to be excuſed. Upon which 
he ſent him a writtea order, by Sir James Tyr, 
requiring him to deliver up to the ſaid Tyrrel, the 
keys and government of the tower for one night 


in two ruffians, Miles Foreſt, and John Dighton, 


1 the dead of the night, when the Princes were a- 
Aleep, they entered the chamber, and ruſhing upon 
land 
then buried them und little ſtair- ca nit 
Tyrrel confeſſed, W cxccuted in the next 
reign... In 1574, A ges were found there, 
rs. > Charles II. cauſed to 

be put in a marble urn, and removed to Weſtmin- 
ſter abbey. IF TIT 
From Glouceſter, King Richard ſet out for the 


; coming to I ork, was crowned there a ſecond time, 
in the beginning of September. At the ſame time, 
he created Edward hisVſon, Prince of Wales, who 


ſures for renewing the foreign alliances, and en- 


moſt ſuſpected, by giving them conſiderable poſts 
1 „ — 8 1 é ; and 
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ved g 


d employments, But at this very time, a con- 
bout iracy was forming, which, though it proved un- 
on ash ccefsful at firſt, in the end compleated his ruin. 


en wen 
he * 


his cre 


For diſagreeing with his great friend the Duke 
Buckingham, the latter invited Henry, Earl of 
ichmond, of the line of Lancaſter, to the throne; 


n whit, with an army of 12,000 men, gave Rickard 

mii ede at Boſworth, in Leiceſterſhire, where Richard 

ne Du both his life and crown, Auguſt 22, 1485.ä— 
Being hus fell King Richard, aged aboarti's 34 years. 


to Brac, 
o death, 
rd ima. 
n which 
Tyre, 
rel, the 
e night 
brought 
Ighton, 
id faq. 
were z. 
8 upon 
nd 
his 
ne next 
| there, 
uaſed to 
eſtmin- 


Lord Verulam ſays, he Was in military virtue ap- 
roved, and a good law-maker. He founded the 
ollege of Heralds, and made them a corporation, 
le was certainly endowed with great parts and abi- 
ties, Which would have made him a truly great 
an, if they had been rightly applied. His bound- 
5 ambition made him aſpire to the crown, and it 
as for the ſake of that only, that he was guilty - 
f all that treachery, diffimalation, and cruelty, 
hich juſtly renders his memory deteſted. He was 
cally crock backed, from whence he had his ſux- 
ame, 

His own being diſcovered by a ſoldier, among 
te ſpoil, was brought table Lord Stanley, WhO 
et it on = Earl of Rich head and ſaluted him 
ing. His body was fo pped naked, covered 
ith blood and dirt, and in that condition was 
irown acroſs a horſe, with the head hanging on one 
ide, and tae legs on the other, and carried to 


for the eceſter, where was interred, He was the lat 
s; and ing of the Plantagenet race, who had twayee the! » 


d time, Ncepter ever fince 1 88 II. 
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ſion of Edmund Tudor, Earl. 
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e Kings and two ens d 
Wily of Tudors, , aftet 
f Lancaſter and York 
of Richmond, was the 
of Richmond, and 0 
Margaret, deſcended from a baſtard ſon of John « 
_ ** Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, by Catharine Rowet 0 
- Swidford, miſtreſs, afterwards.wife, to that Prince; 
upon which, his children by her were legitimated 
by act of Parliament, by the name of Beaufort, it 
the reign of Richard II. but with the expreſs ex- 

ception, that neither they nor their Ilue ſhould ſuc: 
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the union of the hon 


he firſts: Henry Earl 


ceed to the crown. | CIT 
Immediately after the victory at Boſworth} the 
Earl cauſed Te Deum to be ſung, and his 
whole army to fall on their knees, to return God 
| N 5 e thanks; 
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banks ; after which, they faluted him with unani- 
nous and repeated ſhouts of /ozg live King Henry; 
rom which time, he took on himſelf the ſtile and 
athority of King. And though his title to the 
rown, as being of the houſe of Lancaſter, was li- 
ble to many exceptions, yet he choſe to make 
hat alone the foundation of his claim, without 
nixing it with, any other title, but only in a ſe- 
ondary way, in aid of the former. 

By his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter to Ed- 
yard IV. he united the two houſes of Lancaſter 
nd York, and began his reign in Auguſt 148c.. 
his King, though called the Engliſh Solomon, 
had a reign of one continued ſeries of troubles and 
viſions, on account of two pretenders to the 
rown 35 one was Robert Simnel, who perſonated 
the young Earl of Warwick (whom this Henry had 
really put.to death) and the other was Perkin War- 
beck, who perſonated Richard, Edward the Vth's: 


4 


brother, who was murdered in the tower. Simnel, 


who was a young ſtudent at Oxford, and ſon of a 
baker, ated his part fo well, that he was crowned 
King of England, at Chriſt Church, in Dublin; 
and Margaret of York, Nheſs Dowager of Bur- 
gundy, and Siſter to . a ſworn enemy to 
the houſe of Lancaſter, ſending him 2000 veteran 
German ſoldiers, hè was joined by John de la Pole, 
arl of Lincoln, and others, and croſſed over inte 
England in 1487; but meeting the King's forces 
near Stoke, in Nottinghamſhire, his troops were 


at firſt ordered him to ſerve in his kitchen, 

and afterwards made him one of his falconers, in 

which ſtation he ſpent the remainder of his days. 
Warbeck was the fon of a converted Jew at Tour- 
nay, but bern in England; and the Ducheſs Do W- 
ager of Burgundy, finding Simnel's impoſture had 
met with ſuch ill ſucceſs, next put him upon per- 
ſonating the Duke of Vork. 
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entirely routed, and himſelf made priſoner. Henry "Vo 


After various turns of; - 
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were advancing ;. but was cloſely purſued; taken, 


more inſurrections at home, Henry made alliance 


Empſon and Dudley, his two wicked miniſters, for 


_ 


time in England, parti ly in London, called 


Con, died of it in eight days. 


beloved. And it is no wonder, ſince all his views 


him, Arthur, Prince of Wales, having died at 17 


but thoſe who got over that time, uſually recovered, 
It continued from the middle of September, to the 
end of October, and {wept away great numbers of 
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fortune, in the year 1498, hearing that the Cori 
men had taken up arms, he went to Cornwall, af 
ſembled zooo men, and laid ſiege to Exeter, frog 
whence he fled on hearing that the King's force 


| he 
te 
er\ 


and afterwards hanged at Tyburn. After man 


with France, Spain, and Aultria ; and knowing hy 
jubjects did not like him, he inſtituted a life-guard 
of 50 bowmen, called Yeomen of the Guards, u 
guard his perſon, and that of his ſucceſſors, He 
died of a conſumption in 1509, in the 24th year d 
his reign, and 52d of his age, and was buried aff 
Weſtminſter in a chapel he had built, and fill 
called by his name, leaving behind him nex 
2,000,000 of money, extorted from his ſubjects by 


he was very covetous. His ſon Henry ſucceedel 


years of age. His daughter Margaret was married 
to James IV. King of Scots, aad Mary to Lewis 
XII. King of France, and afterwards - to Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. ET 

An extraordinary kind 


f diſtemper raged in hi 


the Sweating-fickneſs, becauſe it threw perſons into 
a profuſe ſweat, and carried them off in 24 hours; 


people. Two. Mayors, and ſix Aldermen of Lone 
Henry VII. was feared by his ſubje&s, but not 


"centered in himſelf, and he minded nothing, but 
how to keep the crown, and to heap up money.— 
He was, indeed, called the Solomon of England; 
but on what accoupt is hard to ſay, unleſs it be for 
the grievous yoke he impoſed on his people. - As 
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Co rnit tne reſt, he was chaſte and temperate, an ene- 


all, to open and ſcandalous immoralities, and an 
r, frog rer of juſtice, where his intereſt was not con- 
s force ned. He was buried in the chapel which he 
taken ſelf had erefted, adjoining to Weſtminſter abbey, 


ich is exceeded by nothing of the kind in Europe. 
ohh founded a «ping - Windſor, and ſeveral 
vents of Dominicans and Franciſcans. 1 
In the fifth year of Henry's reign, it was ordain- 
that the Mayors of London ſhould have conſer- 
tion of the river Thames, from Staines- bridge, to 
waters of Yeuſdale and Medway. In his 13th year 
aſco de Gama, a Portugueſe, diſcovered the paſ- 
d stile to the Eaſt Indies, round the Cape of Good 
 nea{Mope. | 
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- FT TENRY VIII. was about 19 years old, when 
I he ſucceeded his father Henry VII. on the 220 
of April, 1509, and in his perſon united MF two 

- houſes of Lancaſter and York, He had a learned 
education, had made a conſiderable progreſs in tlie 
-. ſciences,' and was well yerſed in the philoſophy aul 
daivinity of thoſe times. Though this, as is often! 
| the caſe, gave him a good opinion of his ow 
knowledge and parts, which made him think him: 
ſelf an able politician, whilſt he was yet unexpe- 
rienced in fate affairs, whereby he was often liable 
to be impoſed upon; yet he was a young Prince, 
endowed with many good qualities, of. a frank and 
open diſpoſition, an enemy to all fraud and diffi- 
mulation, and, the very reverſe of his father, libe: 


nal even to excels, He was brave without oftents- 
AE We o | tion 
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"IN 
ion, and inured to thoſe bodily exerciſes, which- in 
hoſe days gave luſtre to Princes, and diſcovered as 
yell as improved their activity and vigour, 

He reigned for ſome. years. with great applauſe, 
ill viciated by Cardinal Wolſey, then luxury and, 
ruelty obſcured his virtues, and ſtained his former 
lory ; he married fix wives, Catharine of Spain, 
anne of Bullein, Anne of Cleve, Catharine How- F 
ird, Catharine Par, and Jane Seymour; he was di- 
'orced from Catharine of Spain and Anne of Cleve, "I 
the firſt as an inceſtuous match, ſhe being the wi- 
ow of his brother Arthur, and the other for 
ome natural defects as he alledged; he alſo be- 
headed Anne of Bullein for pretended, and Catha- 
rine Howard for real adultery: Anne of Bullein | 
being a proteſtant, the papiſts had a great hand in @ 
ber death. The Pope having excommunicated King. | 
Henry, he threw off the Pope's ſupremacy, which 
laid a foundation for the reformation from the er- 
rors and corruptions of the church of Rome, to 
which Thomas Cranmer much contributed, who 
was therefore preferred to the fee of Canterbury, 
and he afterwards excommunicated. the Pope. The 
King ſuppreſſed all the monaſteries in England, and 
erected fix new. biſhoprics, Weſtminſter, Oxford, 
"wg Briſtol, Chefier, and Glougeſter, all 
wich,” the firſt, have continued - epiſcopal 
jees ever fince. Before the King quarrelled with 
the Pope, he had writ a book againſt Luther in de- 
fence of the church of Rome, for which he was 
honoured by Pope Leo with the title of Defender of 

the Faith, made ſince hereditary to the Kings of 

England by act of Parliament. But he retained to 

the laſt many errors of that church, and ſpared”: 

neither the oppoſers of his ſupremacy, nor thoſe _ 
who declared againſt tranſubſtantiation, hanging 
the firſt, and burning the laſh. Cardinal Wolſey, 


2 butcher” s ſon, who lived in the greateſt ate 0 
ay Prelate next to the Pope, Wo” What bens. 
3s | x Son wants: | 
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dinal got the King to the French intereſt. The 
better to unite Scotland with Eagland, King Henry 
propoſed to marry Prince Edward his ſon, to Mary 


*. 
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revenues of them are worth now 30, 503, 400 1. a 
the treaſure found in them was computed at 


_+colnſhire, the other in Yorkſhire, beſides another in 


- Auenced by the French, prevented it. This occaſi- 
_ boned a war with France and Scotland, and Henry 
took Bologn from the French, and burnt Leith and 


verted the meadows near it into a park, called St 
James's park. In his time beef and mutton were 


__ firſt ſold by weight, 
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Wanted to be, fell under his diſpleaſure; he («if 1; 


all his revenues, furniture, papers, and money, a 
impeached him of high treaſon, ſo that he died d 
grief; and Cromwell, his great favourite, the fon d 
a blackſmith, whom he made Vicegerent in mat 
ters eccleſiaſtical, and Earl of Effel, being a pro 
ant, and having diſguſted the King for promot 
ing his marriage with Anne of Cleve, was impeach; 
ed and beheaded. The ſame fate had Sir Thoma 
More, Lord Chancellor of England, and Joh 
Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, for diſowning the 
King's ſupremacy. The monaſteries ſuppreſſed i 
this and the next reign, amounted to 653, beſide 
90 oth 2 2374 chantries and free chapels, and 
110 hoſpitals, Before their diſſolution, they were 
valued at 152,517 l. 18 8. 10d, but the lands and 


95 


100, ooo l. he ſubdued two rebellions, one in Lin- 


Ireland; he incorporated Wales with England, and 
made Ireland a kingdom: Henry was alſo ſuccels- 
ful both againſt France and Scotland, which made 
his friendſhip to be earneftly courted by the Em. 
peror Charles V. and. Francis I. King of France, 
The Emperor with this view came tu; 8 
land, who oppokng Wolſey to be Po 


the young Queen of Scots; but the Hamiltons, in. 


Edinburgh. He built St James's Houſe, and con- 


ef it, beef at a halfpenny, and mut- 
ton at three farthings a pound, - © 
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> {1+ He died in the 55th year of his age, on Jan. 
y, a, 1547 after a reign of z) years and nine 


ſied Months, and lies buried at Windſor. Never had 
ſor offs Engliſn King acquired ſuch an abſolute power 
a maler his ſubjects as Henry. His Paritaments did 


pro what lie pleaſed, and his fole will was in effect 
rome law both in church and ſtate. He was naturally 
peach a ſtern and haughty temper, bur grew more 
hom ſtinate his latter years. He inſtituted the college 
| Joh hyficians. A man was boiled to death in 


19 theWnithfield for poiſoning, that being the puniſhment 
led nWcained for that crime by act of Parliament, which 
belideMhas repealed in the next reign. - 3 
s, ande He left iſſue. Edward by Jane Seymour, Mary 
were Catharine of Spain, and Elizabeth by Anne 
's and allein. | 1 Me | 
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DWAR D, the only ſon of Re VIII. by 
his Queen, Jane Seymour, ſucceedeg 
855 at the age of nine years and th 
He was a Prince of ſuch excellent | 
the nation might have been happy under him, if 
8 either he -had reigned longer, or thoſe who by vir: 
ttue of the late King's will were intruſted with 
| the government during his minority, which was 
fixed to his: 18th year, which he did not live to 
reach, had not moſt of them minded their own 
private advah ee more than the good,of the ſtate. 
The y young Prince being at Hertford, . with bis 


HͤGœä—Z— : 2 l. — 4— 5 


4 ſiſter Elizabeth, When bis father died, the Council 
ſent Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, his uncle, 
2 with Sit Anthony Newn, to bring him up: to Lon. 
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'ng's death, and then proceeded with him to 
oudon, where he was proclaimed the ſame day, 
nuary 31, 1547, by the name of Edward VI, 
His reizn began with a proſperous war againſt 
je Scots, to whom the Duke of Somerſet, his 
ncle, and Protector of the kingdom, gave a great 
verthrow. But we loi ground in France. In his 
eign great progreſs was made in the reformation, 
y the zeal of Archbiſhop Cranmer, and the Pro- 
or, notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppoſition of 
ardiner and Bonner, Biſhops ot Wincheſter and 
ondon, The diſcavery of the North-Eaſt paſſage 
o Archangel in Muſcovy was in this reign ; which 
vas alſo memorable for the fall of the Lord High 
admiral, the Protector's brother, and ſoon after of 
he Duke of Somerſet himſelf, by the power and 
imbitious views of John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
hen lately made Duke of Northumberland, who 
eeing the King in a conſumption, contrived to 
ettle the crown in his family, by marrying Lord 
aildford, his fourth fon, to the lady Jane Grey of 
oyal blood by the mother's fide, ſhe being the el- 
leſt daughter to Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, by 
Frances his wife, daughter of Mary Queen of Scots, 
iter to Henry VIII. The Duke of Northumber- 
land prevailed on the King to give the crown b 
will to lady Jane, which was confirmed by the 
Privy Council, and the judges. The King lived 
16 years, and reigned fix; he had a great genius, 
and was perfectly acquainted with the intereſt of his 
kingdom; he was of a ſweet temper, and would 
not put any one to death on account of religion ; 
he confirmed to the city of London his father's 
Grants of Chriſt's and St Bartholomew's hoſpitals 
alſo founded Bridewell, and St Thomas's hoſpitals, 
and ſeveral ſchools; he encouraged trade, granted 
large privileges to the merchants, and was conſult- 
ing the beſt methods to carry on the reformation, 
when a conſumption brought him to his end. 
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3 M. R V, daughter of King Henry VIII. Moe 
IVI Catharipe of Arragon, was placed the ſeccad t 
in the ſucceſſion in the ſaid King's will, which be He 


bas impowered to make by act of Parliament, for 
f 2 Sages the ſaid ſucceſſion; though the act declar. 


* 


ng h 


| legitimate had never been repealed. When Q 
dhe late King her brother was near expiripg, the , 
Duke of Northumberland got the Council to write hi. 

to her and her ſiſter Elizabeth to come and keep 

him company in his illneſs. But his deſign in reelis 


ty was to get the two Princeſiesgint9” his hands, 
They were actually coming up, and Mary was 
within half a day's journey of L ndon, | when the 
was informed of the King's death, of the crown's 
che aligned to the lady Jane Grey, and of the 
Abe 40 ſecure her reis; Upon which -he 


turned 
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hg got the crow 


vith human ſacrifices : She burnt Biſhop Chairs! 
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ned Rax and retired to Kenning-hall, in 
#6lk2 from whence, on Juby 9, the wrote a et- 
to the Council, allerting ner right to the crown 
d prom ing to pardon ſuch as would retara to 


L 


eir duty. Then the repaired to the caitle of Fram- 
okam, in Sus folk. 5 HE ſhe took the ory of 
en; and being proclatined at Norwich, the ſent 
cular letters to all the nobles, lemanding their 
itance in affortitg ker right. 
In the mean time, the Poke of Northumber- 
1d, who bore an abſolute ſway in the Council, 
aled himſelf to be ſent to Jane, with the Duke of 
folk her father to notity to her, ker 2 
the crown, bY tae Of king Edwards aftis 
ent This 9 lady, who very much 1 m- 
ed that young King in the endowments of her 
nc, the fiudy of letter rs, and acqu'rement of 
ctul e as ſhe was much of tie ame age 
ing in her 16th year, ſhewed no mann 
tion for the crown, and was with diffi pre 
led on to accept it, after tne mot prefivg u- 
ments of ber father and farher-in ae, and the 
irneſt ſolicitations of the Lord Gelid ford ker 
band. Having us yielded with re! on Ce 0 
hat others would aſpire after, the Council with- 
rew With her to tne 5 Ver, a. nd the next day, J&i7 
o, ſhe was e med in London by the name of 
zen Jane. But IEPpIE were fo aitonithed to fre 
Queen col. taey had never once thought 
, that there were 30 of thoſe 1 atieus 
Fhich ar uſcal on ſuch occaſions, Ard hora 4 - 
K, Mary being ſupported by the counties of Nor- 
lk and Suff was proclaimed Qucen; who hav- 
ade it her bhufiueſs to reſtore 
optry, which ſhe. effected in about 18 months, 
ut with ſuch cruelty, that the kingdom blazed 


Lidley, Biſhop, of London; Latimer, of Woreel⸗ 
er; Hooper, of Glouceſter; Ferrar, of St David's, 
. 0 2 = "and 
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and zoo other perſons, She et the Roman gon. 
tholics at liberty, reſtored the eee Op! ih $ oss o 
ſhops to their ſees, and prohibited all other relig. manit. 
ons but the Romiſh. Gardiner, then Lord Cha, died, 
cellor of England, and Bonner, Biſhop of Londen il 
men of a revengeſul ſpirit, and crueily embittere; 
againit Proteſtants, were the great promoters d 
theſe extreme violences. Be aides the above, thre 
Dvkes, three Lords, and lady Jane Grey, fell a fi. 
crifice to oa fury, The Duke of Northumberland, 
her father-in-law, the Duke of Suffolk, her own 
father, the Lord Guilds, her huſband, and hy 
brother the Lord Thomas Grey, were beheaded, 
The lady Jane, then about 17, was executed in 
the tower two hours after her end, and died 
a ſtanding monument in hiſtory of piety, conſtancy, 
wiſdom, wit, and learning above ber age, and be. 
yond her ſex. She fell a ſacriice to her friend. 
ambition, by »hofe perſuaſions ſne aſſumed the 
crown with tears. But the lady Elizabeth, called 

by Papiſts the hope of Heretics, till remained; ſhe 

was indeed confined above a year, before. her info. 
cence could procure her liberty, under a ſlight pretence 

of treaſon. Queen Mary at jaſt married Philip King 

of Spain, which occakoned an inſurrection, headed 

by Sir Francis Wyat; but it came to, nothing. 
Her ill ſucceſs in Prance, where all that the Eng. 

liſh poſſeſted was loft, in particular Calais. which 

we had been in poſſeſſion of above 200 years, © 
greatly irritated the Engliſn againſt her, tha: this 
with the averſion King Philip had for her, did both 
together. contribute to ſhorten her davs; and win 
her life expired a reig gg begun, continged, and end- 

ed in blood ; app in nothing bWthe ſhortneſs c 

it; who having lived 43 years, reigned but fie 
5th and four months; ſhe was extremely bigo:-iMl 
ted, and of a ſevere, reve: geful temper, wh 
ſhe cadeavourcd: to confound with a zeal for tt 
ligion ; bat in truth, cruelty was her natural diſpo- 
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ftion, She had little capacity to govern, and the 
loſs of Calais, with her great barbarity and 1nhu- 
manity, will be eternal blots on her reign. She 
lied without iſſue. | 7 5 
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AR being dead, her ſiſter Elizabeth, 
; daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Bollein, 
Aſcended the throne November 17, 1558, purſuant 
to the order of ſucceſſion fettled by that King's 
will, as authorized: by act of Parliament. The 
Counſellors and Miniſters of the late Queen would, 
doubtleſs, have been glad. to have ſet her aſide, as 
they were conſcious how deeply they were con. 
cerned in reſtoring Popery and perlecuting the Pro. 


teſtants, and as they knew Elizabeth was à rote. 


Hant in her heart, though, to fave her life, ſhe had, 
as we are told, outwardly conformed to her fiſter's 
religion; who would have cxcluded her from the 


ſucceſſion, but found it impracticable. In the a- 


mazement they were in, they-concealed the Queen's 
death for ſome hours. But as the Parliament was 


ting, all they could do, was to ſend à meſſage to 
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le two houſes, to inform them of this event, and 


agc, and in the courſe of it ſhewed'the moſt con- 
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eare the declaration of che ſucceſſor to them. As 
the act, whereby Elizabeth was declared illegiti- 
mate, had never bcen repealed, there were two 
other Princeſies, who mis htuhaye pretended to the 
(ron. Theſe were Mary Queen of Scots, grand- 
laughter to Margaret, Henry VIlith's eldeſt fiſter, 
and Frances, Ducheſs of Suffolk, daughter to Mary, 
his younger. ſiſter, But there was no diiputing Hen- 
ros will, as it was made in conſequence of an act 
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of Parliament, which had never been repealed. And 
in this vill the deſcendants of Margaret were 
not expreſsly named at all; and- as far as they 
might be underſtood, were placed laſt in the ſuc- 
celllon. And as to the deſcendants of Mary, tho? 
named in the will, they were ſet after Elizabeth; 
and ſo could have no right to come in before the 
Queen of Scots, but what Henry's will gave them, 
which will was equally in favour of Elizabeth's - 
coming before them, notwithitanding her having 
been declared illegitimate, as well as her ſiſter 
Mary, who ſucceded by virtue of the ſame will, Up- 
on this foot then, there could be no diſpute ; and as 
Mary Queen of Scots was married to the Dauphin 
of France, the Parliament might well fear that the 
conſequente of her ſucceeding to the crown of Eng- 
land would be its becoming a province- to France. 
Beſides, the was as bigotted a Papiſt as the late 
Queen Mary of England. The houſe of Lords firſt, 
and then the Commons, unanimouſly declared for: 
Elizabeth, who» was thereupon proclaimed Queen of 
England, France, and Ireland. She was then at 
Hatfield, and upon her receiving the, agretable 
news, ſhe .came up to London, attended by a un- 
merous train of Lords and Ladies, and was 18 
ceived every where with the loud and joyful accla-' 
mations of infinite crowds: of people. 8 
Queen Elizabeth ben her reign at 25 years of 
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| ſummate policy and ſkill in government, acquiring 


the Scots againſt the French, the French Prote- 


year 1538, for the Spaniſh invaſion, attempted 
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upon the whole, the character of a great and Slo. Mc ncllcc 


rious Queen, | s 


5 ocean 

She declared herſelf Head of the Church, and uroue 
aſſumed the title gf ſupreme Governor thereof hu 741 
England: She reſtored the reformation, and brought|ſ\;zow 


it to great perfection; for which ſhe was excon Mer 
municated by the Pope, and her ſubjects abſolvedl to !: 
from their allegiance. This produced plots and Narbe. 
rebellions one upon another. She put to death II. 
ſevera Jeſuits, who were perpetually conſpiring a. Mis « 
gainſt her perſon and government. She ſuccoured 


ſtants againit the Papiſts, and both againſt the 
Spaniards, Ihe Republic of Holland is infinitely 
indebted ro this Queen, and in a great meaſure owe 
their eſtaolinhment to her. Memorable was the 


by King Philip, which he called the IN VIN IBR 
ARMADA. It conſiſted of 132 ſhips, having on 
board 8706 ſailors, 2088 galley-ſlaves, 21,855 fol- 
diers, aad 3155 pieces of cannon, with proviſiog 
for fix months; and the Duke of Parma was to her 
have joined this fleet with an army of zo, ooo foot, int. 
and 1800 horie'; but by God's providence it met r 
with a diſappointment : For part of it was loſt by Ii je: 
ſtorms, and the Lord Howard, Lord High Admiral 1 
of England, with Sir Francis Drake, and other Ad- 
mirals, meeting the fleet. in the Britiſh channel, I ci. 


took, burnt, or diſperſed. the reſt; ſo that of their f 
132 ſhips, only 97. returned to Spain; and the tt. 


geen purſuing this defeat, carried on the war ſo ©: 
ſucceſsfully with Spain, both in Europe and Ame- I 12 
rica, that the Engliſh became dreadful to, that na- d 


tion, and the very namcs of our chief Commanders, 


Howard, Eflex, Norris, Drake, and Raleigh, ſtrucx I | 

the Spaniards with awe and terror. Theſe Engliſh Il © 

worthies took: and burnt ſeveral towns in Spain, ſl * 

particularly -Cadig-and the Groyn, alſo intercepted © 

their Plate fleet, and reduced that ENS ſo 
| » . : | £4 OW, 
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ring Now, that they have not recovered it ſince. She 
Slo. Manelled two rebellions in ireland, The whole 

ocean ſhe commanded, which ſpread her fame 
and iroughout the world, and made her reſpected in 
bn. parts. Bat the death of Mary Queen of Scots, 
wht Mom Elizabeth ſacrificed to her own ſafety, is a 
om. MWecr-it blot in her reign, Queen Mary was daughter 
ved to james V. of Scotland, and grand- daughter of 
and Names IV. by Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Henry 
eat II. end marrving Francis H. King of France, on 
a. Nis death ſhe returned into Scotland, in 1561, 
red Nen ſhe aſſumed the title of Queen of England, 


te. MM upon pretence that Elizabeth was illegitimate. But 
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the bere being at that time two factions in Scotland, 
ety Ml the Papiſts ands the Proteſtants, and ſhe having 
we liſguſted that nation, by marrying of Earl Bothwel, 


the MW vio by his artifices had killed Henry Stuart, Lord 
ted Darnley, ſon to the Earl of Lenox, whom ſhe had 
Le married ſoon after her return into Scotland; this ſo 
ON incenied the Scots againſt her, that they raiſed an 
ol- army in order to diſſolve this marriage. The Queen 
on MW marched againſt them, but her troops abandoned 
to her, and being taken priſoner, ſhe mede her eſcape 
ot, MW into England, and Queen Elizabeth threw her into 
tet Ml vrifon, where ſhe continued for 18 years. The 
by Wl jcalouſly Qucen Elizabeth had conceived againſt 
ral Qeen Mary, becauſe of her right to the Crown, 
d. nd that ſhe had ſecretly ſomented ſeveral conſpira- 
el, WW cies carried on againſt Elizabeth, and left Mary 
eir mould deprive Wi of the crown, ſhe was therefore 
he tried and condemned for high treaſon, and afterwards 
ſo I beheaded ; though Queen Elizabeth diſcovered great 
e- ſorrow, when news was brought her of it, and 


a rove her Privy Counſeliors from her preſence, and 
's, ordered them to be proſecuted. Queen nue 
k bad two favourites. Dudley, ſon to the laſt Duke of 


ſn Northumberland, whom ſhe created Earl of Leiceſ- 
n, ter, and highly diſtinguiſhed ; and Devereux, Ear] 
> of Eſſex, wings £ ſhe honoured with great marks of 


ſo fav our, 
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favour, This made him vain and proud, and up 
ſome diſguſt he confpired againit- ber; he was be. 
headed, with ſome of his accamplices; though ſoue 
think his fall was owing more to 'her favour, thay 
his crimes, In ber reign the Star-Chamber, aud Hiph 
Commiſion Court were erected; Tobacco was fil 
brought into England ; Sir Walter Raleigh diſco. 
vered Virginia, ſo called in honour of his Virgin 
Queen; and then. lived ſeveral great men, beſides 
the above named, as Lord Bacon, Sir Philip Sidney, 
the famous poets Spencer and Shakeſpear. She died 
. in the 70th year of her age, and the 45th of her 
F-. Teign. As to her perſon, ſhe was tolerably hand- 


ſome, had a grand, noble, and majeſtic air; but 
oha rendered her moſt avrecable @ the common 
people, was a natural affability, which won the 
eſteem and affection of all. She bad a ready wit, 
& _ an upright, and folid judgment, joines to a great 
E *Ciconomy., She could ſpeak five or x languages, 
and had a refined turn for politics. She -15 zp- 
plwauded for her fincerity, affabil'ty, and friendſhip; 
k her zeal for juſtice, liberality, and magaificence; 
her bounty to perſons of merit, the protection ſhe 
gave, and great generoſity with which the afiſted 
the diſtreſſed. Her chief miniſters ſubmitted to her .“ 
E with an implicit obedience, The Engliſh enjoyed I © 
>, a felicity under her government, unknown to their . 


5 ; | - 4 Ui 
Predeceſſors; and the extended their trade and na-. 
- Vigation beyond what was ever before. Ske was e 
the laſt of the Tudors, but never married. | | 


The preſent method of maintaining the poor, and * 

and chuſing Overſeers in every pariſn, was eftablilb- W 
ed in this reign. The famous burſe in Cornhill, 0 
for the conveniency of merchants, was built by Sir 

hagmas Greſnam; to which Queen Elizabeth gave 


$3} - «2 4 4 ; 
bs rhe name ol the Royal Fxchange. 
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TPON the death of Queen Elizabeth, Janes 

VI. of Scotland ſacceeded to the Englith 

hrone, by the name of James J. Te was the firſt 

f the Stuarts who reigned in England, being 

ow in the zyth year of his age, and having been 

ing of Scotland ever fince*he was a year old, upon 

he depoſition of Queen Mary his mother, Who 

as the daughter of James V. fon of James IV. by 


and Niargaret, eldeſt daughter of our King Henry VII. 
ich. ba ſames was the neareſt in blood to Elizabeth, 
i, Hi zeſceut from Margaret her aunt, though the 
Sir not this fit to declare him her ſucceiTor till ſne 


as near her end, that by keeping hicß in ſuſpenee,.” 
2 might have him the more dependent upon her. 
ut being nominated by her juſt before ſhe died. 5 
ſucceed her, he was immediately upon her de- 
iſe proclaimed King of England, &c. _ 
| e 
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The Council having ſent to give the King nai 
of his acceſſion, and of their having proclaing 
him, he ſet our from Edinburgh on the 5th 
April, attended by ſeveral Scotch Lords and other 
and no ſooner ſet foot in England, but multitude; 


\ People came out to 'welcome him, with loud x 


clamations ; and in every town he paſſed througt 


he was entertained in a molt magnificent manng 


1 
N 


i 


a 
1 


receiving every where the praiſes and good will; 
of his new ſubjects. So extravagant were the e 
preſſions of joy in the multitude on this occafiq 
that an honeſt blunt Scotchman in the compay 
ſaid, This people will ſpoil a gud King:“ An 
what might be thought impolitick in a new fon 
reipn, the King iſſued a proclamation to reftra 
the people from flocking to him in ſuch vaſt nun 
bers. On the 7ta of May he arrived at Londa 
having in his journey made above 200 Knight 
and ſoon after his arrival he made many more. F 
as Queen Elizabeth was wiſely fparing in conſe 
ring honours, King James was on the contrary mo 


profuſe in beſtowing them, and made fo mai 


Fights, Barons, Earls, &c, that a paſquil W. 


poſted up in St Paul's, waggiſhly pretending do: 
art to help weak memories to retain the names d 
the nobility. | 

The King, ſoon after his arrival, ſent a fple 
did train of Lords and Ladies into Scotland, t 
bring up his Queen and children. His Queen vi 
Anne, ſifter to the King of Denmark, 

In order to end all diſputes between the Englil 
and Scots, he aſſumed the title of King of Gre 
Britain. He had not been long in England beft 


2 conſpiracy was formed by ſome Papiſts, ( 


whom Cateſby was the chief, to have deſtroy: 
King, Church, and ſtate at once, by blowing | 
the Parliament-houſe, with gun-powder, on the | 
of November, 1605; but the plot was happi 


diſeovered; the memory of which has ever {in 
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en religiouſly obſerved on that day. In this 
ign a conference was held at Hampton Court, 
"the requeſt of the Diſſenters, but it came 
> nothing. The King made Peace with Spain, 
de, Da for a "ſum of money he quitted che cautionary un 
„as we had in Holland, the Brill, Fluſhing, and Bs 
thers. In his reign there was a new tranſlation of | 
ze Bible, the ſame as is now uſed. Alſo the 
neliſh plantations were firſt ſettled in the Wen 
dies; and filk-worms brought into England. 
1605 there was a dreadful plague in London, 
f which 100,000 perſons died. King James had 
o royal viſits from Chrifttan IV. King of Den- 
ark, whoſe fiſter Anne he married, a thing unu- 
or val with crowned heads. Knights—Baronets 
nun ere now created. Lord Bacon, a man of 
da reat a ilities, from the ſtation of Lord High 
ieh bhancellor, was reduced to a' flate of poverty, 
ile ſhort of beggary. The great Sir Walter Ra- 
onfeleish, through the prevalency of Gundamore the 
y 0 Sranith Ambaſſador, loſt his head. King James 
= 7 eſteemed a learned, liberal Prince, and at tims3 
i oold expreſs much zeal for religion, but 1 
would often ſubſide, and become lukewarm 

bought Epiſcopacy ſo great a ſupport to the crown, 
bat Shi maxim was, No BisBor, no Kins :? 

He was very pacifick. Certain it is, that Eng- 
and was never in a leſs flouriſhing condition, 
han in his reign, being expoſed to the inſults and 
aillery of other nations ; for which the King was 


{ore 


nel niverſally blamed. He died in the 5gth year of 
Gre his age, after reigning 22 years over Great Bri- 
deſulhin, and 58 over Scotland; he had by Anne, Prin- 
4 eſs of Denmark, ſeveral children, viz. Henry 


Prince of Wales, Who died before him; (he was 
ae of the moſt accompliſhed Princes in all Europe, 
be W< the Darling of England;) Charles, who ſucceeded 

"Whim : : Elizabeth, married to the Elector Palatine, 
P af · 
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{7-0 ards K! ng of Bohemia; but for want of K. 
James's aſſiſtance, he loſt not only ob emia, b 
the Electorate; fo that his daughter's family Wi 
ruined, and a Proteftant kirgdom added to f 
Popiſh intereſt, by his neglect, and want of 24 
for the Proteſtant religion. 
King James is repreſented by ſome as a ye 
learned Prince; others repreſented him as a mei 
pedant. Some call him the Solomon of the N 
for his wiſdom ; others reckon him of a vi 
mean Capacity. It is certain, that the Court 
England in his time, was the molt impolitick tha 
in Europe; very different from what it had ben 
n Queen Elizabeth's reign, The nation bore by 
a very contemptible figure abroad, which was in 
puted to the weakne's of the King. He had a big 
notion of his own maxims of government, thoog 
they brought great inconveniences upon him. tt 
valued himſelf vpan his peacetnl rejon 5 but tic 
peace in his time was the effect of his fear, in 
FgJolence, and exceſſive love of eaſe, His diffimy 
en was foo groſs and obvious, and not th 
e cf refined policy. And of his religion i 
may be ſaid, that he was n ther. 2 found Pro 
teſtant, nor a good Catholick. | 
A nen officer, called Maſter or tlie Ceremonies, is 
was inſtituted in th e beginning of bis reign, ſor theW:s < 
more ſolemn reception. of Ambaſladors. * | wal 
*Ifo in his reign, that Mr Hugh Middleton pro- 
jected the cutting of a canal from Hertford ſhire 


to the - Parts. near London, for eonveywy no 
water into the city, by means of pipes; which ier 
called the New River. | e nh 
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"HE bad policy of King James appeated in 
nothing more than in his falling out; with 
is Parliaments. his was principally owing to 
is extrava; ant notions of the regal power, Which 
e carried higher than molt of his predeceſſors, and 
d far as was inconfilteat with a limited monarchy, 
ch as is the wiſe. and happy conſtitution of 
ngland, This brought many and great inconve- 
ences upon him; and happy had it been, if his 
ply ſurviving ſon and ſucceilor, Charles I. who 
25. now in the 25 th year of his age, had taken 
arning by the imprudent management of his fa- 
ner; for then he might have avoided the rock, 
n which he unhappily ſplit, Bat being brought 
Ip 3n the ſame high notions of prerog ative, he tro 
n the: fame ſiep:, nay, took larger ſtrides towards 
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ther to part with them, than his favourite; hon. 
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arbitrary power, than even his father had dort He 
By thts means the party which fided with the pee L 
pie againſt the court erew every day more formen ſo 
bie, men's paſſions on both des were ee 1 

val diſtruſt and jealouſly tooh place; and relig as 
alio mixing in the qu: arrel, he patrons of cv; hk peop 
berty made their advantage of it, till enthuſtaſn, e | 
which 2 athered ſtren th rom the arb trary pre oerl into 
ings of the Court, and the ſeverity of the Hier he w. 
chy, grew rampant "a hs turn, and overturned 10 2d 
only the Eilers 5 but the Monarchy too. Ch? Mac 
married Fienriet A, daugh. er to Kin Henry IV. | 


Ty 

France. She wk a oreat bigot to the church on, 
Rome, and laboured natd to introduce Popery e I TRE 
arbitrary power, and the King had a Miniſta on 
ready to c {ih it; he was ſo uxorious, that & mat 
complied with the Queen's council, in many thing aer 
not agreeable to the laws of the kingdom; and wer 
by regarding her advice and his miutiters, won te 
than the humble repreſentations of his Parliament tun 
this proved at laſt very fatal to bimtelf and ſub. 


jects; his unbounded favour to Villiers, Duke, be 
Buckingham, a man obnoxious to the ſtate, great, {oc 
ly increaſed the diſcontents of the people. Three Mit 
ſeveral Parliaments attempted to take off the DuktM m: 


but without ſucceſs, for the King determinded rs 


ever, he was afterwards aſſaſſinated by one Felton 
'The King had fo little love for Parliaments, tha 
the nation was 12 years without one; and railing 
money by his own authority, which was againſt law, 
put the whole nation into a ferment. The cruel o 
maſſacre in Ireland. of 200,000 Proteſtants,” though n 
it is hoped the King was innocent of it, yet . this t. 
by his enemies was made a great aggravation. f 


The Scots on their fide entered into a covenant 4. 


to eflabliſh in Scotland, and King Charles intended 


l 
gainſt Epiſcopacy, which King James had begunll x 
I 
to effect. 6 


— 


C 43 He 


C N ES 1 


He firſt ſent down a book of Canons, and then 
he Liturgy or Service: book, ordering 1t to be read 
pn ſuch a day. But when the Dean began to read 
it in St Giles's church, at Edi inburgh, there 
vas ſuch, a tumult, noife, and clamour among the 
people, that not a word could be heard; and when 
he Biſhop of Edinburgh, who was to preach, ſtept 


* * 
Y _ 1. 


* 
ö tan 1 
L224 G11), 


"C22 Whnto the pulpit, in order to appeaſe tae populace, 
cr e was treated in the ſame manner, and moreover 
<q ad a ſtool flung at his hea). 150 lait, wizen the 
Nara Megiſtrates of Edinburgh had with much difficulty 
. 


| got the rioters out of the 24: the Dean went 
ch don, hut was continually interrupted by the multi- 
aui tude without, knocking at the doors, throwing 

my ſtones at the windo s, and making bitter excla- 
at WW mations againſt the Service-book, as ik it was de- 
Aung ügned to introduce Popery among them. There 
aud were, at the ſame time, the like tumults in the Os: - 

mouz ther churches of Edinburgh; and afterwards, other 
nn tumults on the fame account, more formidable 
ſab than the firſt. The eee ſeemed at firſt to 
e, be only the meaner ſort of people, but they were 
Tea foon openly abetted by great numbers of the nobi- 
reeiMlity and gentry, The King ſent down his procla- 
Juke mations to pacify them, but they proteſted. againſt 
ra- them, as deſigned only to enſnare them At laſt, 
10: in 1638, they erected Tables, or Committees, at 
[ton, Edinburgh, to manage their affairs; one of the no- 
that bility, another of the gentry, a third of the 
ting burghers, and a fourth of the miniſters ; as alſo a 
law, general table, conſiſting of Commiſiioners from the 
ruelW other four. From theſe tables proceeded their fa- 
ugißz mous Solemn League and Covenant, For. the main- 
thi tenance of their religion from all innovations, ſub- 
101.8 ſcribed by almoſt the whole Scotch nation, The 
t 4% Marqus of Hamilton was tent High-CLmmillioner, 
gung who endeavoured by various: irtilites: to break their 
dell meaſures. But nothing would ſatisfy them but a 
General Aſſembly and a Parliament. A General 

He P 3 ; 225 Al- ) 
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Aſſembly accordingly met at Glaſgow, Nov. 2 Mirowr 
which the Tables had taken care to have compoſ at i 
of ſuch as were wholly devoted to them. Til an 
High- Commiſſioner finding them not likely to He! 
managed, diſſolved the Aſſem ly in the Ring end 
name, on the 28th. Nevertheleſs, they continue t we 
fitting by their own authority, paſſed ſeveral ae 
againſt the innovations, and declared Epiſcopacy H efo: 
be aboliſhed by the confeihon of 15 80. me 
This drew a remonſtrance from the Difſenters ion 
England, which occaſioned the long Parliament eis. 
be convened by the King, for redreis of grievance Hive: 
Both Houſes of this Parliament at firit proceedeiWſnen 
in that affair, in a very regular parlimentary way, ai! 
till ſome ill deſigning perſons taking advantage eg: 
the prejudices and diſſentions among the teverio!: 
parties that then prevailed, ſo blowed up the code F 
as to ſet the nation in a perfect flame. For aig 
they had redreſſed all their real or pretendal 
grievances, and aboliſhed the taxes, they oppoſel 
all the King's deſigne, attacked ſuch. of his ſervant 
as were molt zealous for him, beheaded Arch biſhcy 
Laud and the Earl of Strafford,. his two grand mini: 
fters and favourites, men of great abilities, but 
no moderation; and after this, entered into a con- 
tederacy with the Scotch rebels, in order to abo- 
I:ſh the regal authority, and eſtabliſh a popular go. 


vernment. At laſt, the King having refuſed toi 
ſign a bill the Parliament had prepared for reg. a 
lating the Militia, both ſides prepared for war; ito 


King levied an army and headed it himſelf, aniWbe 
after ſeveral engagements, he was defeated at Nai 
by, she 34th of June, 1645, by the Lord Fair fax & 
he thb withdrew into Wales, and was after bea 
at Cheſter, from whence he retired to Oxford. Bui: 
Sir Thomas Fairfax approaching there, the King? 
not- knowing where to go for ſafety, he at laſt, went: 
to the Scotch army, then at Newark, oa the gth of! 
May, 1646, who at firſt paid him the honours due to at 
8 SE. . crowned 
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rowned head, but yet watched him fo narrowly, 


«21 
oof): at in reality he was their priſoner. . 
Te od now the Parliament conſulted how to get 


0 e King out of the hands of the Scots, and to 


ing end them back into their own country, At laſt, 


vel: was agreed, that they ſhould have 400, ooo l. for 
ahne arrears due to them, one mo.ety to be paid 


'y tofWectore their going home, and the other at ſtated 
mes. And fo, atter ſeveral debates about the diſ- 
Soil of the King's perſon, the Scots having re- 
eived the 200,000 l. on January 30, 1549-7, de- 


ivered him up to the Commiſſioners of the Parlia- 


TS in 
nt ty 
nee, 


edel nent of England, who were ſent down to New- 
* . — 5 . 

way gaſtle to receive him. The ſame day their army 
ze i egan to march for Scotland, and the King was 


vera 
eOalz 
alte 
nat 
poſel 
vant 
11hoy 
mini. 
at & 
con- 


onducted to Holmby-houſe, in Nottinghamſhire. 

He was af.erwards impriſoned in different places, 
or a conſiderable time. On the 11th of Novem- 
er, 1647, he eſcaped from his confinement at 
Hampton-Court, and fled to the iſle of Wight, 
ut Cromwell ſoon had him ſeized by a party of 
ſold:ers, and carried to Hurſt caſtle, afterwards to 
Vindſor, and at laſt to St James's- Houſe. A 
ate author informs us, that Cromwell privately 
treated with the King, whereby it was propoſed 


abo. that if he cloſed with the propoſitions of the army, 
go. Cromwell ſhould be made Earl of Eſſex and Knight 
d to of the Garter, with a conſiderable eſtate, and alſo ad 


recu-Mvanced to Vicar- General of England, as his anceſ- 
; che tor Cromwell was by Henry VIII. But the King 


andMbeing -uxorious, would do nothing without the 
NaicW Queen's advice, Who diſliking the propoſal, _ the 
fax Wing ſent her word, That though he affente@ to 
bealhke army's propoſal to procure peace, yet it would 
Buße caſier to take off Cromwell,” when only a 

ing Feer of Eugland, than now when he was General, 
wentWand at the head of an army. Tbeſe letters being 
th off©®Þ|ntercepted by Cromwell, he feſolved never to truſt 
to me King more. Some time after the Houſe of 
wned | | | OP Com- 
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Commons, chiefly compoſed of Independants, e? T. 


bliſhed a pretended High Court of Juſtice to tl: rc 
the King, (though the Houſe of Lords would oe. 
conſent to it) and nominated as Judges, Genen 
Fairfax, Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, Sir Hein 
draſs Waller, Philip Skipton, and 145 more. o 

radſhaw, was precedent of this court. Tr 


King was accuſed firſt, of levying war againſt M= 
Parliament and the people, with a deſign to erect ail: 
unlimited tyrannical power, to rule according iſ» * 
his will, and to overthrow the rights and liborti ec 
of the people; ſecondly, for having been Wg 
cauſe of all the bloodſhed for five years paſt, due 
ring the civil war ; and for fomenting the rebella ie 
of the Iriſh, who had maſſacred above 40,0 
Eygliſh in 1641 ; and theſe obliged the King t 
appear four times before this trivunal, and requirel 
him to anſwer to the above articles. But he 1. 
fuſing to acknowledge the authority of the Cour, 
they pronounced ſentence againſt him; tho' befon 
it paſſed, he deſired inſtantly to be heard before th 
two Houſes, declaring he had a propoſal to make 
of great importance, but his requeſt was not bor 
ed. Some imagine he would have reſigned tht 
crown to his eldeſt ſon Prince Charles. He was # 
laſt condemned to loſe his head, Which was exe: 
cuted on the zoth of January, near the windows of 
the Banquetting houſe at Whitehall. The King 
dae with great conſtancy, and without "diſcover 
the leaſt ſymptom of weakneſs or ſuprize; hi: 
body, after being expoſed jome days to the view 
of zhe people, in one of the apartments at White 
hall, was carried to Windſor, and interred in & 

George s chapel. | 
The day before his execution, he was permitted 
to ſee his children, the Princeſs Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Glouceſter, the only ones then in Eng: 
land ; which was, 8 as tender a icene, as 1 
to be met With in LIT | | 4 
"To 


CHAKL y 


To oive the King's character is no eaſy taſk, fo 
5 tO pleaſe ali : But it is faid, that he was reli- 
jous, chaſte, ſober, affable, and brave upon occa- 
ons; that he had grcat penetration, a ſolid judg- 
nent, and was a good man; but then hiſtorians 
iy, (and which in many inflances did evidently 
rpcar duing his reign) that he was fond of pre- 


* 
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o ative, endeavoured to extend it-too far in many 
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ect Aces of arbitrary power, and had the weakneſs 
ng e governed by his Queen and favourites, who 
bertighMc bim into thoſe nivaſures, which made his ſub- 


n the 
t, Ub 


ello 


ects murmur, and af;erwards break out into open 
ebellion; he reigned near 24 years. In his time 
wed Thomas Par, aged 1c2, and who enjoyed a 


0,000 MWife of periect health, He left by Henrietta Maria, 
12 uus Queen, Charles his fucceſſor, James Duke of 
juirel Vork, Henry Duke of Glduceſter, who died after 
e the reſtoration, about 21 years of age; Mary who 
Court married the Prince of Orange, King William's fa- 
fon ber, and Henrietta who married Philip Duke of 
e th Orleans, the French King's brother. 
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The COMMONWEALTH of EN NGLAN 


FT E R the death of King Charles J. then 
was an interregnum of 11 years and fou 
months, during which time, there was a totale 
clipie of the Royal Family, znd the government 
of England underwent various forms and ihape, 
The Erft was that of a pure Democracy or Com. 
monwealth. For the K mg was no ſooner dead, out 
the remnant-of the Houſe of Commons, called af. 
terwards the Kump, Kae above 80 in numbers 
but many of them men of a ſurprizing genius al 
an uncommon capacity, aſſuming to themſelves the 
name of Parliament, 0 an act, forbiding the 
proclaiming of Charles Stuart, eldeſt {cn of the lat 
King, or any other perſon, upon pain of High 
Treaſon. Then they reſol ved, that thote w Pohl 
aſſented to the vote, that the late E ng's conce ſſicns 
were a ground to proceed to a ſettlement, ſhould 
not be re- admitted to fit as Members; who were 
-» therefore commonly called the ſecluded Members, 
On Feb. 5, they voted, that the Houſe of Peer 
was uſeleſs and dangerous z and accc Yrdingly paſſed 
an act for aboliſhing it. The Lords had only the 
liberty allowed them of being elected Members of 
Parliament, in common with other ſubjects; which 
ſome few of them accepted, as the Earls of Pem- 
broke, and Saliſbury, and the Ld Ed. Howard ;, but 
the greateſt part rejected it. Then, to conipleat 
the work, they reſolved and declared, that as 
the office of King | in this nation had been found 
to be unneceſſary, burthenſome, and dangerous to the 
liberties of the people, it ſhould therefore be ut- 
terly aboliſhed : And that the nation ſhould be 
governed by the Repreſentatives of the people, un- 
der the form of x Commonwealth. A new cath, 
called the Engagement, was enjoined, To be true 
and faithful to dhe government eſtabliſhed without 
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ing or Houſe of Peers. A new Great Seal was 
repared, which was committed to certain perſons, 
ader the title of the Keepers of the Liberties of 
ngland by the Authority of Parlame't; and all 
rits 2vd public orders were to run in their name; 
ad finally, a Council-of State was appointed, con- 
neing of 49 re ſons, for the admiaiſtration of pub- 
ape; ic atteirs under the Parliament; whoie powers 
om. cr: to continue for one whole year, and then a 
„bu Council of fate to be choſen. Ard thus the 


: Mon monwonlct 22vernment was fully eſtabliſned. 

ver ll Some time atter they put'a price on Charles IId's 

 an(WMcac, and ſent che Duke of Glouceſter with the 
the inceſs Elizabeth, then in their hands, to the 
te WM ountels of Leiceſter, who was intruſted with the 


lat re of their education. he Inſh recognized King 
1191 WW larles II as King. and put the Marquis of Or- 
1141 WW: 01d at their ead; but he was defeated before 
ion ablin by Col. Jones, the ſecond of Auguſt. The 
ould WM ommonwealth of Kugland, on the news thereof, 
vere Wnanimouſly choſe Oliver Cromwell, Lord Lieute- 
ers, Wait of Ireland; who, in Auguſt, 1649, went o- 
cers Wer to that kingdom at the head of 12,000 men, 
Med having before tent ſuccours to Col. Jones) beat the- 
the NRovaliſts in ſeveral rencounters, and, after taking 
of Prog eda and Kilkenny, ſeized the ſtrongeſt places 


6 — 8 8 * J 
Lich Wh: that iſland ; but was forced to return to England 


em-. n 1650, on advice being ſent him by the 'Barlia- 
but ent, that the Scots had taken up arms in favour 
leat Mr Charles II. On his arrival, Fairfax reſigning 


ne chief command of the forces to him, he march- 


« againſt the Scots Royaliſts, defeated them at 


ut- eich and Edinburgh. The coronation. of King 
be W't:rie5 being ſolemnized at Scoon on the. firſt of 
anuary, 1651, he put himfelf at the Read of an 
rmmy of 15,000 fot and 3000 horſe, and, enter - 
nz England, advanced as far as Worceſter, where 
e was honourably received. Cromwel! W 

ä is 


out 
the 


)unbar un the zd of September, 1650, and took > 
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Welſh extraction, the name being originally Wil- 
liams; but one of the family marrying the fiſter 0 
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his Maz<fty with hally marches, and found him ha 
camped within a mile of that town; the meier 
came to an engagement on the 3d of Septembe he 
1651, and, after fighting ſeveral hours, the rie 
army were almoſt all cut off by Oliver, and po 
King narrowly eſcaped being taken, who, aff 


two months numberleſs fatigues and dangers, Tm 


into Normandy, October 22, 1651. Oliver ſon de 
after having quelled the tumults in England ar: 
Scotland, uturped the ſovereign authority, and by 
his army pat down the Parliament, cauſing himſel, 
December 15, 1653, to be proclaimed Protector d 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Oliver Cromwell being declared Protector, al. 
ſumed greater authority than ever any Engliſh Mou =: 


narch had done, governing at home with deſpotic]M h. 


ſway, and dreaded abroad, He made the Dutch buy ti 


their peace dear, obliging them to pay zoo, ooo! 


for the damages done py them to the inglith fo : 
above 30 years pait; the French and Spaniards h 
ſued for his friendſhip ; the King of Swede {| 
thought it an honour to be. his ally; he beheaded f 
the brother of the King of Portugal's Ambailader t 
for a murder, which that King did not dare to re t 


ſent. At length, after having politickly refuſed u 


[ 
c 
be made King, he died, September 3s 1658, uil » 
the 5th year of his ProteQorſhip, and in the 66 1 
{ 
7 
|; 


year of his age, having, as it is ſaid, named hi 


ſon Richard to ſucceed him, juſt before he expired. 
He had a moſt pompous funeral beſtowed on him, 
and his body was in appearance buried in Walt 
minſter abbey. But ſome ſay it was wrapt in lead, 
and ſunk below bridge in the Thames : And others 
affirm it to have been buried in Naſeby-field. He 
was born at Huntingdon, of a good family, of 


the famous Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex, in 
_ Win W a fon by that marriage _ 
| that 
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me, and tranſmitted it to his 1 Olt- 
hat name, | 


* 


er made no figure in the world, till a little before 


the breaking out of the civil war, and we have 
ſeen by what ſteps and accidents he mounted to 


ower afterwards; which he could not have done, 


if he had not been endowed with a moſt extraordi- 
nary capacity. 
der the name of Protector, though his government 
was arbitrary, and ſupported only Sy the army, he 
did many things worthy of praiſe. He encouraged 
trade and commerce, maintained the honour oft the 
nation, and in many inſtances effeQuaily interpoſed 
in favour of the Proteſtants abroad, 


After he roſe to ſovereignty, un- 


chiefly by 
means of the, influence he bad over Cardinal Ma- 
zarine, who fearing, if he ſnould dilpleaſe! him, that 
he would break with France, durſt deny him no- 
thing. The nation, certaialy, never made a 
greater figure abroad, ſince the days of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, than it did under Cromwell. Indeed, I 
have often thought his government, in many re- 
ſpects, reſembled her's, eſpecially in the choice of 
fit miniſters for the ſeveral parts of the adminiſtra- 
tion. But the fundamental difference was this, 
that, whereas ſhe ſupported herſelf by the affection 
of the people, Oliver, for want cf that, which he 
would have been very glad to have had, ſupported 
himſelf by a ſtanding army; though he had many 
ſecret enemies in it, and it was with great ſkill 
and dexterity, that he kept all things quiet there. 
In one thing indeed, they were too much alike ; 
for if Oliver ſacrificed King Charles I. to his own 
lech Queen pe did the fame by the Queen 


of Scots. In ſhort, his greateſt enemies acknow 


ledge he was not unworthy of the government, if 


his way to it had been juſt and innocent. And 
how far the circumſtances and recefiities of the 
times may excuſe him, is not my buſineſs to fay. 

| Beſides his two ſons, Richard and Henry, he had 


four daughters, all women cf great ſenſe and vir- 


due 
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tue. Bridget was wife to Henry Ireton, and ; 
terwards to Lieutenant General Fleetwood. Elin. 
beth was married to Mr John Cleypole, and died! 
little before her father. Mary, his third daughte, 
to the Lord Viſcount Falconbridge, afterwary 
made an Earl by King William. And France, 
the yourgeſt daughter, firſt to Robert Rich, Ef 
grandfon and heir to the Earl of Warwick, and . 
terwards to Sir John Ruſſel, of Chippenham, i 
Cambridgeſhire. | | 
Among the eminent perſons, who died under 0. 
liver's Prote&orſhip, were the famous Mr John St. 
den, the venerable Archbiſhop Uſher, who cant 
over to England, a little before the breaking ou 
of the Iriſh maſſacre; and Dr Harvey, the cel. 
brated diſcoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
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ICHARD CGROMWE EM 


ICHARD CROM WELL, Second Protector, 
was proclaimed September 4, 1658, without 
poſition ; but ſoon after the Comma ndert of the 
rmy preſented a petition” for leave to ele& their 
wn General, This Richard abjolutely refuſed, 
nd ſummoned a Parliament, which met, January 


ar ſhould be held during its fitting. This high- 
y incenſed the Officers of the army, who, diicover- 
0g Richard's weakneſs, abſolutely required him to 
iffolve it; which he did. The Council of Offi- 
ers then ſeized upon the government, and, aſter a 

hort Anarchy, elected Charles Fleetwood for their 
;eneral z brought Lambert, a man of unbounded 


ament, diflolved by Oliver in 16; 1. This allembly 
eſolved to abolith the Protectorate, and depoie 
Richard, Who quietly reſigned his power on their 
6ſt demanding it, upon condition that they ſhould 
pay his debts, and affion him an income ſuſſicient 
to live with honour. Thus be returned to his pri- 
vate life after a reign of ſeven months and 25 
days. On his quitting his palace at Waitehall, 
one of his friends hearing bim inquire earneitly af- 
ter two old trunks which ; ood in his wardrobe, 
aſked him what they contained: Why truly, no 
« leſs, ſaid Richard, than the lives and fortunes of 
“all the good people in England,” meaning the 
numberleſs addreſſes that were "preſented to him. 
Henry, his brother, alſo ſubmitted peaceabiy to 
the orders of Parliament, though he might pro- 
bably, had he pleaſed, have given them a great 
deal of trouble, for he was univerſally beloved: 
Hiftorians in general give him an exceeding good 
character, England” was at this time divided into 


** ee 


mbition, in again; and reſtored the Long Farli- 


7, 1558-9, and made an order that no Council of 


[ 
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three parties it of the Parliament, or Commey. 


es; la 1 
wealth ; that of Lambert, or of the Army; ui deat 
that ef the 1 ino did not unite till Gen. at 


Zonck put himſelf at their head. The Paritamey 
7 }? 


relerved then authority til the 26th of October 
chen Fleetwood and nent obliged the ni to Qui 


2 pray 


175 7 ſo:21 * = a 0 (11 hoſe A Comn: lüttee of Safety, (On. 
Laing of 25 perions, to carry On a kind of govern. 
ment. This Committee was mac ch oppoſed by ti 
F533 mer Parliament. Gen. zonch, Governor d 
Scotlau by, whoie Geſton was to reſtore the King 


ook advantege of this 5 \Opportunt ty, and declain 
for the Part omen, ſeized on ſore of the frontie 
towns, the Governor of fortſmouth feized Lamber; 
who was i-nt priſoner to the tower, and the Run 
*?arjiiament, as it was called, (being the remains 
of that diſſolved by Cromwell in 1653, and about 
half the members of that in 1648, which put the 
King to death, in number now but 42) met 3. 


gain, December 26, 1689. Monck, under pre. 


tence of aiding the Parliament, by reducing tie 
army to obedience, marched to London, and al. 
terwards reſtored the Parliament that had been ſe. 
cluded in 1648; which, in a few days, diſſolved 
itlelf, after having ſummoned a free Parliament u 
meet the 25th of April following, in order to re. 
. ſore the Ping, who was then at Breda. When all 
things were ready for execution, Monck gave tlie 
King information thercof. The King thereupun 
8 Sir John Grenville to London, with a letter to 
the Parliamet and another to Monck, which were 
received with joy, and the Parliament reſolved t9 
ſend ſome of their Members to invite bis Majeliy 
to return, upon which he was proclaimed King of 
Great Britain, May 8, 1660; but did not ar. 
rive at his palace at Whitehall, till the 2gth of 
that month, which was his birth-day. Richard 
Cromwell, on the King's, refioration, retired to 
France, alteiwards to Genera, and at laſt returned 


» 5 to 
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| EE 

ſome years before King CH . 
having lived to 2 great age, die 

in Hertfordſhire, in 1212. 
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UCH a tide of extravagant Joy overſpread tit the 

nation, upon the King's arrival, as, in the 
end very much kurt the morals of the people, and 
introduced an almoſt eee diſſoluteneſs of man— 
ners, which was encouraged and propagated by 
the 511 example of the King and the court; ſo 
that from Enthuſiaſm and Fanaticiſm, the prevail 
ing ſpirit of the late times, the Engliſh fell into 
the e extreme of licentiouſneſs and immofa- 


lity; as one or the other of theſe extremes will al- nt 
ways by the conſequence of men 's not governing hi: 
themſelves by reaion. th 


The confidence the people had in the King, 


7 


from tne extranrd! nary good opinion they had 


been prepolleſed with in his faveur, and their b. 
tranſports of joy. at being delivered From the late MI & 

« confuſions and diſtractions, by means of his re{t0- Wt 
i4 | : rage 


the 
the 
7 nd 
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tion, will account for the exceſſive complaiſance, 
at was ſhewn to the court, at the bes ning of 
18 pou event, fo that the Parham-nt cud ſcarce 
ny the King any thing z and the ff uic that 
s made of this confidence, was the chief caute of 
6 oppoſition that was made to the court ailer- 
ards. 
The firſt thing the King did, was hs having an 
t of indemnity, out of which 49 of the late 
ing's judges were excepted, and ſentenced to 
je; ten only were executed, the reſt were puniſn- 
| with imprifonment, baniſhment, and confiſca- 
on of ellates; he then had all the laws repealed 
hich avolſhea the regal government, rewarded 
hoſe who had done him contiderable ſervice, re- 
ored the epiſcopal clergy to their benefices, and 
n general ſettled things on the ſame footing they 
vere in before 1640. The next year he married 
atharine Infanta of Portugal, whole barrenneſs 
ade England uneaiy. Prince Henry, Dake of 
zloucefter, a hopeful Prince, died ſoon after the 
eſtoration: But the Duke of York, his brother, 
al too great a ſhare in the government all his 
eign. The ſtanding army was diſbanded, but 
zen. Monck had both honour and riches confer- 
ed on him; he was created Duke of Albemarle, 
and after his death buried like a Prince. As for 
he King he: proved a Prince of a molt generous 
temper, liberal, affable, and eaſy of excels; of a- 
cute and fine parts, of great inſight into men and 
manners, and generally beloved of all parties for 
his innate clemency; he underſtood the intereſt of 
his kingdom better than any of his miniſters; he was 
the fitteſt Prince in the world for the Engliſh go- 
vernment, had not his over indulgence to eaſe 
and pleature made him averſe to buſineſs. Mars 
had long reigned to make way for Venus ; and the 
King having ſuffered much in his exile, / determined 
to make anends with the pleaſures of love. To 
enjoy theſe quietly, he indulged all parties, to ſe- 


cute 
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cure himſelf at home, but little regarded M opt. 
things were abroad. A great ſtate:man ſays, ichen 
« was well qualified to reign, but could not Met 1c: 
« the fatigue of it; and the Duke of York wi vo: 
te indefatigable, but wanted capacity,” His va cd b 


ting the penal laws in execution againſt the diaet 
ters, was done purely to quiet the High Chu: of 
party; but his declaration for liberty of cone 
ence was ſoon quaſhed by the Parliament; Niue. 


voluptuouſneſs indeed proved fatal to the nat e 
for his ſubjects following his example, ſunk the l o 
to the greateſt degree of ſoftneſs, luxury, and er 
fe minacy. Anotber pernicious thing, for wh lere 
all Europe has ſince ſmarted, was his engaginMiſrac*- 
too far in the French intereſt, and laying the fou Won! 
dation of their preſent greatneſs, when he mig ede 
upon his reſtoration have made England formidab ' 
to France and all Europe, this nation then ſwan ig 
ing with old ſoldiers,” made ſo by the civil wat 
But France prevailed with her gold, and promiſe! * 
of aſſiſting him againſt ſuch as ſhould difturb hien 
government. The moſt memorable things of Mud 
reign are, his parting with Dunkirk to France foW'*": 
much leſs than its value, his blowing up Tania 
in the Streights, after vaſt ſums had been expended He 
to improve and preſerve ſo important a place; cheese 
large ſubſidies he received from his long Parliament e 
which were ſtrangely miſapplied ; his ſhutting up 
the Exchequer after it was filled with loans, to the 
ruin of ſeveral families; the two Dutch war 
which ſerved to promote the French intereſt, by teach. 
ing them the way of ſea-fights, and giving then 
the pleaſure to ſee the two mott potent Proteſtant 
ſtates deſtroy one another; the dreadful plague 
which happened 1665, at a time we were engaged 
in the firit war with the Dutch, when in one yeat 
there died in London $7,576 perſons ; and the 
year following a raging fire, which in three days 
burnt 7$8-parith churches, and 13,200 houſes ; 3 


e M LES 1 


e Poviſh plot“ which ſtartled the nation, and for 
hich many ſuffered death; theſe are the chief and 
oft remarkable events in bis reign. The Duke 
York being juſtly ſuſnected of Popery, was 
ced by the King's command to go into Flanders, 


d d afterwards into Scotland; till this plot growing; 
a 8 : 

Cho: of date, another broke out called the Rye- 
conſul, or Preibyterian Plot, which ſaothered the 


mer, and revived the Popiſh faction: The Lord 
ole] tell a ſacrifice to it by loſing his head; the 
ar of Eflex was found with his throat cut in the 
wer; the Earl of Shafteſbury fled to Holland, 
here he died; the Duke of Monmouth was in diſ- 
race, But before this happened, the Houſe of 
ommons by a great majority paſſeu a bill to ex- 
lude the Duke of York from the ſucceſiion, but it 
as thrown out by the Lords. After which the 
ting either prorogued or diſcolved ſeveral Parlia- 
nents that had adareſſed him to exclude the Duke 
f York. The Excluſion- bill miſcarrying, tended 
o make the Duke of York more powerful than ever, 
nd o undeſignedly paved the way for his ſucceſ- 
fen, that he had nothing to do but to aſcend the 
pier Wirone when his brother died, Which happened 
ded he th of February 1684, aged 54, after he had 
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theheigned near 25 years fince his reſtoration. But 
ent, lere was great ſuſpicion of his being poiloned, 
up s 5 for 
the * One Titus Oates, who had turned Roman Catholic, and been 


e:mitied among the Jeſuits, accuſed ihsſe crafty fathers of having 
onſpired againſt the King's life and the Proteſlant Religion, afpritis = 
ug that the Pope, the King of France, the Dute of York, and ſe- 
eral of the nobility, were aceomplices therein z and that Thamas 
Waite, or White-bread, Provincial of the Jeſuits in England, was 
ct the head of the conſpiracy. The King negletting this affair, the 
Parliament beard Oates and Belloe, and impriſoned many Roman 
Cathalics, who were condemned and executed 

There was another plot, calied the Rye-houſe Plot, wherein 
it is ſaid the conſpirators had reſolved to kill the King and the 
Duke of York in their return from Newmarket, the execution of 
wich was prevented by a fire that broke out in that place, and 
ch ined bis Ma jay be return ſooner than he intended. - 


* 
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for when his body was opened there was not tin 
allowed exactly to obſerve his ſtomach and bowel 
and in a few hours after his death, his bedy em 
ted fo offenſive a ſmell, that no one could bear th 
room; a very extraordinary circumſtance in þ 
healthy and vigorons a conſtitution, and moſt in; 
probable to be the conſequence of an apoplen 
which was given out that the King thoald die « 
According to ſeveral authors he died a Papiſt; h 
was a Prince of great wit and gallantry, but d 
looſe principles, and did not trouble himſelf ahoy 
religion: And yet his meek temper to all men 
captivated his Proteſtant ſubjects, that he was un. 
verſally lamented, In his reign, the manners d 
the people were quite changed: For (as one wel 
.  ObſErves) before it would have been eſteemed pro 
fane and irreligious even to have eat an oyſter with 
out a long prayer, it was now become ſuperſi 
ous to believe in God. He left ſeveral children 
but none legitimate. By Mrs Lucy Walters, 3lia 
Barlow, he had James Scot, Duke of Monmont), 
his favourite, who was beheaded in the next reign; 
by Mrs Catharine Pegg, he had Charles, created 
+ _- Earl of Plymouth, who died at Tangier ; by Bar 
bara, Dutcheſs of Cleveland, he had Charles Fitz 
roy, created Duke of Southampton; Henry Fit 
roy, created Duke of Grafton; George Fitzroy, 
Duke of Northumberland; Anne Fitzroy, married 
to the Earl of Lixehfield ; by Nell Gwyn, he had 
Charles Beauclerk, Duke of St Albans ; by a lady 
of Bretaighe, created Ducheſs of Portſmouth, be 
had Charles Lenox, Duke of Richmond; and by 
Mrs. Mary Davis, Mary Tudor, married to tle 
Earl f Derwentwater, + e 
In this reign, the Royal Society was founded. 
Algernon Sydney was beheaded for writing on. the 
Original Forms of Government. The att for tri. 
ennial Parliaments was repealed. The witty Earl of 
Rocheſter lived in this reign, and died in the 324 
year of his age. Alſo Samuel Butler, author of 
udibras ; Sir Peter Lely, the famous painter; and 
Judge Jefferies, of infamous memory. —jAME 
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Bar. IN G Charles having no legitimate iſſue, and 

Fiu. the ſo much laboured Bill of Excluſion com- 

Fitz. Ig to nothing, his brother the Duke of York of 
270%, Nurſe ſucceeded to the crown, and was immediately 
\rried Hoclaimed by the name of James Ii. The party 
- had at was againft the Excluſion Bill, had been for 

lady me time triumphant, and fo it is no wonder there 
„ he as no motion or ſtir at the acceſſion of this King, 
d by {Poſe enemies were now ſufficiently humbled and 
the Wprefied. And, indeed, if he had been as good. 

| his word in his firſt ſpeech to his Privy Council, 
dell. body would have had any occaſion to be uneafy. 
tbe Nor therein he tells them, that he would make it 
- tri- s endeavour to preſerve, the government both in 
ir of urch and ſtate, às it was then eſtabliſned by law); 

32d he would never invade any man's property, 
r ol t would go as far as any one in preſerving the 

and 22 7 85 nation 
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nation in al its juſt rights and liberties. But, hoy. 
ever this ſpeech was appiauded my the then pr 
vailing party, "_ James ſoon made it appear h 
his conduct, that the fulfilling his promiſes was th 
fartheſt thing from his thoughts, for no ſooner gi 
he find the church bent agaioft Popery and ilavery 
but he broke all his promiſes, and courted th 
diſſenting party, by granting them liberty of co 
ſcience, contrary to law. Indeed, the moſt ſenſi 
diſſenters did not approve of it; and the Archhi 
ſhop of Canterbury, and fix other biſhops wer 
ſent to the tower, for retuſing to order this declay 
tion to be read in the churches of their dioceſe; 
But they were acquitted. The King having fu 
preſſed the inſurrection of Argyle in Scotland, a 
that of Monmouth in England, and both Dua en 
beheaded, he ſet up a diſpenſing power, and mat 
his own will the meaſure of his government. tt 
ſent bloody Lord Chief Juſtice Jefferies into th 
Weſt, with a ſpecial comm ſſion ot Qyer and Ter. 
miner, who condemned upwards of $00 perſonz 
whereof above 239 were executed, and their quat 
ters ſet up in the principal roads of the country, 
to the great annoyance of paſſengers. Col. Kirk 
at Taunton, cauſed go men to be hanged, wit 
pipes playing, drums beating, making ſport 2 
their executions, A young woman who came u 
beg her brother's life, he promiſed her 'he would 
if ſhe would let him enjoy her; which ſhe con 
ſenting to, after he had ſatiated his brutal luſt, be 
took her to the window, where ſhe ſaw her brother 
hanging on the ſign poſt of the houſe, which 6 
affected her, that the went diſtracted Mr Johnſton 
a elergy man. for writing an addreſs to the armj 
was pillored, cruelly whipped, and fined 500 
merks. Popiſh ſchools, chapels, and monaſteries 
were ſet up againſt law. Father Petre, a Jefut 
beſides ſeveral Popiſh Lords, ſat in the Privy Coun 
cil, and ſos Topic 1 on e bench; 0 {0s 
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King thus finding he could not depend on his army, 
returned to London. December he 1oth, he fol nt 
away his Queen into France, with the pietencet 


Prince of Wales; and on the 11th at night he fol. 


lowed her, accompanied oniy with Sir Edward 
Hales, Mr Sheidon, and a pace of the Back airs, 
at Feverſnam he happened to be ſtopped by ſome 
people, who at firſt uſed him very ill; but b being 
known by ſome gentlemen, he was prevail led on 
to return to London, which he did on the 16th, 
and was received with ſuch acclamations, as if he 
had returned from a great victory. But in two dap 
after he withdrew to Rocheſter, and embarked fo; 
France, — The fame day, in the a:tzrnoon, the Prince 
arrived at St James's amidſt the joyful acclamations 
of all ranks of people. On Dec. 21, he convened the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, who were in London, 
about 70 in number, to cenſider of the beſt method; 
for calling a free Parliament, and purſuing the ends 


of his declaration. As to the King, being arrived at 


Rocheſter, and dreading the contequence of a free 


Parliament, he delayed not to put his former dei'gn 


in execution. For privately withdrawing himfelf about. 


three in the morning, Dec. 23, with only the Duke of 
Berwick his natural ſon, and two others, he embark— 
ed, and with a favourable wind arrived at Amble 


teuſe in France; from whence he :mmedaately,; 


repaired to St Germains King James 


lived in the French Court above 12 years, and. 


died there September 5, 1701, in obſcurity, under 
the afi:&on of loſing three crowns, for want of 
prudence and moderation. Some higorians give 
him this character; that be Was a good father, 
huſband, and maſict, and would have been a good 
King, had it not. been for his wicked miniſters; 
his enemies cannot deny his bravery when Duke 
oi York, and his friends muſt confeſs, that he had 
more piety than reſolution, when King of England, 


His religion was the ſource of all his misfortunes. 
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INTER-REGNUM., 


N King James's abdication, as before relate 
the Peers, being met, ſent an addreſs to the 

rince of Orange, deiiring him to take the admin. 
tration upon himſeif till inch time as they thou! 
have aſſembled the States of the Kkingdon, 
title of the Convention, which was ſummoned fo 
the 22d of January; at which time they met, and 
the Commons declared the throne vacant by tie 
King's abdication, but it was ſome ting 
belore the Houſe of Lords would aſſent to this: 
however, after a conference with the Commons cn 
that head, they agreed. Several forms of govern. 
ment were then propoſed ; but the Prince of 0. 
range giving the Convention. to underſtand tha 
he would return into Holland! in caſe they declared 
the Princeſs, his conſort, Queen, without allowing 
him a ſhare in the regal power, they reſolved that 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſhould be declar- 


ed King and Queen jointly, and the adminiſtration of 


affairs was veſted in the Prince. The. Princeſs of Wh» 
Orange arrived on the 12th of February, 1688-9, 
and ſeemed very well ſatisſed with the reſolutions 
"that had been taken, and ſhe and her conſon 
were proclaimed King and Queen of Great 'Bri- 
tain, by the names of William and Mary, on the 


day following, and ned on the 11th of Ape 
1689. 


WIL LIAM aud NI A R 


HE memotab e revolution, Whſch 
38.; 9 Jam mes's con 755 had made neceffax! 
D 


itions preſerv ving the Proteſts: © relig. on, ana th 
2n40N liberties of the kingdom, being thus ha pile . S, 
Pf. plea ates, the firſt thin, 2 King W. 11am did, Aer le CES of 
ag the had ſettled his Pr IZA Cornell was his givin® WS. | 
April, 1 Aſſent, on February 23, tv 4 bill chat Pag 
led both houſes, 4 PO remove and pin b 211 
66 queſtions and d. iputes cou e hhling 
© 2nd fitting of this preſeut Carla Sat.“ BY ich 
ft the Convention, which bad: lacet the crown » 4: 
on the Prince and ! Princels £ of Orange. was ch ranged - 
into a Parliament. 
To ſhew the ſenſe of ve nation concerning ſore 
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of the late fangu 71nATY and arbitraty. proceedings, 


Lie: Ranaen Gi ſeveral perfons, who! had fo "Fered 
. capt- 
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capital puniſhments, were, by acts of Parliament: 
ſeveral times, annulled and made void; as, the 
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of William Lord Ruilel, Algernon Sidney, Eg 
Mrs Alicia Liſle, and Alderman Corniſh. Th 
judgment againſt Mr Samuel Johnſton was refer. 
ed; and though there were great and long d. 
bates about Titus Oates, whoſe evidence in genen 
concerning the Popiſh Plot was never called i 
queſtion, only ſome particulars relating to time ani 
place; yet the Parliament addreſſed the King u 
take off the remaining part of his puniſhmen; 
viz. his impriſonment for life, and annual pillo part 
ing; which his Majeſty readily complied with cler 
and moreover allowed him an yearly penſion. 'The sat! 


judgment upon the Quo Warranto againſt the cih Are 


of London was alſo reverſed, and the city reſtored Pat 
to its privileges; and an act of oblivion, at lengi: WIG! 
paſſed, out of which were excepted ſome few 0 Won 
the many late inſtruments of Popery and arbitrar um 
power. The Earl of Sunderland was except: u. 
only for form's take, he being at the ſame time in Hin 
favour with the King. | = 
From the beginning of the reign of King Wi. 
liam and Queen Mary, there was a party in the 


nation who diſliked the new ſettlement, and were ba 
in continual plots to overturn it, and to reſtore the ſto 
late King James, Theſe were diſtinguiſhed by br 
the name of Jacobites, as alſo that of Nonjurors, Win 
from their refuſing to take the oaths to the pre- {Wm 


ſent government That the Papiſts ſhould diflike 
the revolution, is not at all ſtrange. And to thele 
were jo ned ſeveral Proteſtants, who either fiom 
the firong impreſſions of the late doctrine of paſſive 
obedience and non-refiſtance, could not bring them - 
ſelves to think it lawful to refit King James, or 
who, though they thought the' interpoſition of the 
Prince 0: ee neceſſary, at the time, yet were 
zgainſt his being made King, and were only . for 
a. regency in the vame of King James II. being 

ſtrongl) 
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frongly prepoſſeſſed with the notions of heredi- 
tary right, and direct lineal ſucceſſion. Some of 
theſe, indeed, afterwards complied with the times, 
as the Earl of Nottingham, who was made Secretary 
of State to King William and Queen Mary, and Dr 
Sherlock, who, after the victory of the Boyne, ac- 
knowledged their Majeſties title, and was made 
Dean of St Paul's. But many adhered-to their 
old principles, which had been innocent enough, 
if they had not carried them into plots and conſpi- 
racies againſt the preſent government. And the 
party was ſtrengthened and kept alive by ſeveral 
clergymen, who ſcrupled or refuled to take the new 
oaths, among whom were ſome Biſhops, as the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhops of Ely, 
Bath and Wells, Peterborough, Norwich, and 
Glouceſter, (of whom the four firit had been 1mpri- 
ſoned in the tower by King James) who after ſome 
time were deprived, and their fees filled with o- 
ters, which occaſioned, what ſome called, a ſchiſm 
in the church of England. Thus the revolution 
had many enemies from the beginning, though the 
Proteſtant religion was preſerved by it, and the li- 
berties of the people better ſettled than ever they 
had been before; and the only deſect in it ſeems 
to have been, the not guarding ſufficiently againſt 
bribery and corruption, which was complained of 
in this reign, and has been too much practiſed by 
miniſters ever fince ; and may one time or other, 
be the ruin of the nation, which the revolution was 
intended to preſerve. 

The Earl of Tyrconnel maintained the preateſt 
part of Ireland for the late King James, King 
William's party prevailing only in the North of 
that kingdom, where they had the towns of Kil- 
more, Colraine, Inniſkilling, and Londonderry, 
james landing at Kingſale on the 12th of Marth: 
arrived at Dublin on the 24th, and ſoon after Lon- 
conderry, of which Mr Walker, a clergyman, had 
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ter the battle of Agitim, July 12, wherein of 
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been choſen Governor, was beſieged by his arm 
and made a gallant and most ems arkable 0: fence 
The town of Innifkiling diſtinguiſhed itſelf 25 
greatly. The Duke of Schomberg landed in [rs 
land, Auzufſt 13, 1689, at the head of a body d 
Englich forces, againſt whom James advance 
but not being able to bring him to an engage. 
ment, he ret ired to Dublin "He his winter quarter, 
On the i4th 0: june, 1590, Ling William, a0. 
companied by Prince George, the Dake of O.. 
mound, Lord Churchill, and teveral other no 012men, 
arrived in Ireland, and joined tne Duke of Schon. 
berg. On this James advanced to meet King 
B. and reſolved to fight him at the paſs d 
the Boyne,. where Dot armies engaged oa the fi 
of July, 1630. In this battle, which was tougit 
with great bra 15 on both ſides, ' James loſt the 
Dake of Berwick and the Chevalier de Hoquin- 


court, with 1500 men; 2nd on King William's {id 7 
the Duke of chomherg, with about 500 men, 
fell. Aſter this defeat 0 retired to Du 1 1 
where he ſtaid but one day, proceeding to Wate £ 


ford, from whence he failed for France. King Wi 
liam, then laid lege to Limerick; but was ob. 
: 3 g l 
liged to raite it, and returned to England the 6 


Daring the King's. abſence a conſpiracy was car. 
ried on in Loadon and other parts of tne kingdom, 
but was hapyily diſcavered bv the wiſdom and a. 
tivity of the Queen ; and though the French fleet 
appeared on the coaſt to aid the conſpirators, wad 
had a ſtꝛong pe an were repulſed by he 
Majeſty's prudent mealutes 

The net year (1691 ) the French King ſent 
more forces into Ireland, which, with thoſe of tit 
late King, formed one body. Several battles wers 
fought, bat with il ſucceſs on james's fide.” Al. 


Rath, the French General, yas killed, the Englut 
Gene 
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oy zenerals took all the ſtrongholds, and even Lime- 

Fk, wherein Tyrcornel was lately dead) which 

= * arrendered on honourable terms, October z, 

wy Mogi. 1 his was the laſt effort made by James. 

anced During this time the French King having exer- 
vob 


ſed all manner of hoſtilities upon the Engliſh, on 


orſet, and Portland, &c. ſet ſail for Holland, 


bb retence of aſſiſting the late King James, aud hav- 

. * g declared war againſt the Emperor and the Uni- 14 
5 Or. 1 3 King William, on the 7th of May, ö 
oma „had war declared againſt the French; and a- | | 
chon. ot i the middie of January, 1691, attended by 4 
Kin he Duke of Ormond, the Earls of Devonſhire, 3 
* nd arrived at the Hague on the 1gth. His Ma- + 
ugh fly opened the campaign in Flanders, at the head 
lt 2 { tis own troops and thoſe of his allies ; but not 


cing able to, bring the enemy to a battle, he re- 
urned to England on the 13th of April. 
In 1692 there was another conſpiracy, headed by 


)quin- 
*s (ide 


men 

"OY od Preſton, &c. on which the French King fit- 
4.3 FIR - o P 
vans ed out another fleet, over which a victory was ob- 


zined on the 19th of May, the French, by their 


M/. 
"I wn confeſſion, loſing 17 of their beſt ſhips, and 
e Gol ra Admiral; but It is certain there were more 
ck, beſides the great number of tranſports that 
ere burnt in their habours. This vear the French 
* ook Mons and Namur; but his Majeſty's preſence 
* revented them from extending their conqueſts far- 
ger ber; and though he had the mortification to leave 7 
. hem maſters of the field in the battle of Steenkirk) 
- ſet he diſputed the victory with fo much bravery, 
| hat he left his enemies no poſſibility of reaping any 
* denefit by it. About the 18th of July, 1693, the 
© the attle of Landen was fought, with a ſucceſs reſem- 
*. ling that of Steenkirk. About the beginning of 
af eßtember the confederate forces beſieged Charle- 
+ 5”: which was obliged to FRO They alſo 
1oliſh o Heidelburgh. : 
DT: On the ee of December, 1694, Queen Mary 


died 
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ſuſtaincd by 
death, of his Queen, yer it-was not poſſible fe. 


magni! 10e 1Cce, 


ſorrow £4 u2 it to the 


to abate his courage; 


a Regenen of feven 

the kingdom in his abſence, 

land, where he arrived on the 14th 
He then pur himſelf at the head of the : 
had done in the preceding campaig. zn; a1 wy notsith 
ſtanding the French had ſo fireng! henvd the jor 
cations of Namur that they jud ! ped ic imp regnaßk 
King William laid ſiege to it, and obliged it to a 
pitulate in leſs than ſeven weeks, though the 
riſon conſ.ſted of above 15, 220 men, Wich bal 
Villeroy's army then in fight, which was strong 


than that of the be ele gers. This year The Yak 


of England was eftzbl1 med. 


A fleſh conſpiracy (firſt diſcovered by Mes. Pr 


5, and 6, more dangerous in its con ſequences ! tha 
any of thoſe W 4 ſet on foot, having no els a 
object than the aſſaflinating King William, an . 
ſtoring James to the throne. in conf: quence of tif 
great preparations made by the Frenc :h to feconl 
theſe deſigne, James came to Calais, February 1h 
1696; but | being detained there a day or two 


contrary winds, advice was brought him that th 


conſpiracy was diicyvered, he therefore proceed 


further, and the ſoldiers, with their command 
ithdrew, not making a fingle effort. King Willian, 
notwithſtanding theſe ſeveral attempts againſt his lite 
carried on the war abroad with the ſame moderatio 
as before, and pardoned all the traitors (about 40 
of whom had been ſeized) except Sir John Friegd 


Sir William Perkins, Sir John Fenwick, Charnock 


King, eys, Rockwood, Cranburn, and Lowick, 
who were executed. E! ing William continuing i 
be facceſsful abroad, the French began to be tirel 
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the war, and ſucd for a peace, which was ſigned 
Ry wick, September 10, 1697, hereby King 
vere MB; 11 om d the poſſeſſion of Great Britain and Ire- 
d ſecured to him, and the Principality of O- 
oe, of which he had been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed, re- 
ff o him. Jn order to prevent Europe from 
> involved in  freth troubles, the King of 
F 


n 


c £ 7 a 
ain's death being ſuppoſed to be near at hand, 


s Monarch concluded a partition treaty. with 


33 3 nce, Auguſt 19, 1698, with regard ro the Spa- 
ei ſucceſſion: But this treaty, immediately after 
rü Kin of Spain's death, weich happened Nov. 
nach oo, was broke by Lewis XIV. who ſeized 
to cen the whole Spaniſh Monarchy by virtue of a 
ne ra-WE. which his Ambaiador at Madrid, in conjunction 
ant: Cardinal Portocarrero, had prevailed on his 
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thoiic Majeſty to make, King William (after 
ing, by Parliament, ſettled the ſucceſſion. of the 
dwn of England on the Houſe of Hanover after 
deen Annc) was preparing to revenge this breach 
faith by force of arms, 2 
In the midſt of theſe vigorous reſolutions, the 
ng, who had been declining in his health for 
ie time, on February 21, 1701-2, fell from his 
re, as he was hunting, and broke his right col- 
bone; which, joined with his former indiſpoſi- 
ry 18", beld him in a languiſhing ſtate till the 8th of 
Wo d rch, when, with creat compoſedneſs and reſigna- 
at n, he expired. During his illneſs, the Royal 
ceedeient was given by commiſſion to an act for attaint- 
anden 'the pretended Prince of Wales of high treaſon 
illi agother for the further ſecurity of his Majeſty's 
115 lie bon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the pro- 
eratio ant line, &c. | 9 
out 408887 hus died the heroic King William III. in the 
"10116 year of his age, having reigned 13 years, three 
eks, and two days: A Prince, perhaps, of as 


LTROCK, 
OWICK, faults, and as many excellent qualities as any 


ing Wis predeceſſors; and, without doubt, an illuſtri- 
e tired ous 
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ous inſtrument in the hand of Providence, for u. 
cuing theſe. nations from Popery and arbitry 
power. | 
King William's death was no ſooner known x 
the Hague, than all Holland was filled with co 
ſternation. They ſighed, wept, and interchange 
embraces and vows that they would act with un, 
nimity- in defence of their country; and the in. 
portance of his life was evinced by the joy that dil 
fuſed itſelf through the kingdom of France at th 
news of his deceaſe. The perſon who firſt brough 
the tidings to Calais was impriſoned by the Gy. 
vernor until his information was confirmed, Ti 
court of Verſailles could hardly reſtrain their tran 
ſports ſo as to preſerve common decorum. The 
people of Paris openly rejoiced at the event. Al 
decency was laid aſide at Rome, where this inci 
dent produced ſuch indecent raptures, that Cardind 
Grimani, the Imperial Miniſter, complained d 
them to the Pope as an inſult on his maſter the En 


peror, Who was William's friend, confederate, ant 
ally. ; 5 5 | 
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HE Princeſs Anne of Dead, ſecond 1 
daughter of King James II. ſucceeding to 

the crown by virtue of the Act of Settlement made 
in King William's reign, was accordingly pro- 
laimed Queen on March 8, 1701-2, a few hours | 
after the ſaid King's death; having firſt, in gs, A 
ſpeech to the Privy Council, declared her opinion o 
the importance of carrying on the preparations. that. 
had been begun for oppoſing the great power oft 
France. ; 
The Parliament, which uſed to be diſſolved on | 
the death of the Sovereign, continuing to exiſt by an 
act paſſed in the late reign, both houſes immediately + 
aſſembled, and'the Lords on the gth, and Commons 
on the 10th, preſented their addreſſes of condolence 
for the death of the King, and eau for 


3 s happy acceſſion. 
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The next day the Queen mide a ſpeech to both 
Houies, telling them, ſhe could not too much le 
ment her unhappineſs in tuTcceding to'the crown 
immediately after the loſs of a King, who was the 
great ſupport not only of the'e kingdoms, bot of 


bw 


all Europe, being ſeniible of the weight and Git. 


ficulty it brought upon her: And ſhe was gl: id to 


find them of her mind, that too much could not 
be done for the encouragement of her allies to re 
duce the exorbitant power of France. 

A few days after, her Majeſty declared the Earl 
of Marlborough Captain General of all her forces; 
wrote a letter to the States- General, to aſlure them 

of her inviolable friendſhip, and her reſolution to 
maintain the alliances made with them, and to pro- 
ſecute the plan her predeceſſor had formed, which 
was to reſtore the balance of power in Europe. by 


obliging the King of France to recall his grand{on 


ſon of the Emperor, King of Spain,; this was the 
E. * motive of the grand alliance forged | DV King Wil- 
4 Bam, the E r and the States- General, in 1701; 
gs of Prufiia and Portugal, the 
Duke of Savoy and other Princes afterwards acceed- 
ed. It was at firſt debated in the Queer's Privy 
| Council, whether war ſhould be declared againl 
WP France and Spain, which was carried by a majo- 
1 ity for the affirmative. The Tories, headed by the 
1 ar of - Rocheſter, the Queen's uncle, were for en- 
gaging in the war only as auxiliaries; but the 
big, ſupported by the Dukes of Devonſhire aud 
Somerſet, the Earls of Marlborough and Pembroke, 
turned the ſcale, fo chat war was proclaimed againſt 
France the 4th of May, 1702; which, for nine 
years ſucceſſively, was attended with almoſt an unin- 
terrupted ſeries of proſperities, viQories, and tri- 


3 on the fide of the high allies, and in parti- 


* Ip of the Engliſh. 
he 21k. of =” 1702, Prince George of ben. 
mar 


Philip from Spain, and to make Charles, ſecord 
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mark was declared Lord High Admiral of England; 
aud Sir George Rooke, the £.ngbſh Admiral, not 
ſucceeeding in his attempt upon Cadiz, on his re- 
turn home, in concert with the Dole of Ormona, 
who bad on board a good number of land forces 
under his command, attacked a French ſquadron at 
Vigo, confiſting of 30 men of war, and 22 Spa- 
nich gallegus, richly laden, and took and burut 
them all on the i2ta of Odober; the plunder was 
valued at a million ſterling. What afterwards oc- 
curred is worthy our admiration, and almoſt incre- 
dible; as the rapid conqueſt of the Spaniſh Guel- 
derland, the Electorate of Cologne, and Biſhoprick 
of Liege; the complete victory over the French 
and Bavarians, Who were totally routed at Blen- 
heim, by the great conduct and bravery of the 
Duke of Marlborough; the re taking the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Landau from the French, and conquer - 
ins from the Duke of Bavaria ail his eſtates in Ger- 
many; the forcing the French and Bayarians out of 
their lines in Brabant, which was thought impracs 
ticable ; the battle of Ramillies, ſo fatal to France, 
and giotious to England, attended Wb numerous 
detertion of French and Spaniſh troops, and the 
ſurrender of Brabant, and molt part of Flanders, to 
their lawful ſovereign; the victory at Oudenarde; 
the taking of Liſle and Tournay; the defeating of 
the French at Blaregnies, and the conqueſt of 
Mons; tbe taking Gibraltar, in a very ſhort time, 
with a handful of men, and Keeping the ſame af- 
terwards againit the attempts of a whole army of 
Freuch and Spaniards 3 the ſame by Barcelona, 
which being taken by the Engliſh and, Dutch, 
(through the great courage and conduct of the 
Earl of Peterbro”) and after beſieged- By the Duke of 
Anjou, at the head of a great army, bis troops 
were forced to retreat into France; upon which all 
Catalonia, Arragon, Valentia, and all other parts 
of Spain threw of the French yoke, In Italy, a 

x Q 2 — 5  * 
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and univerſally regretted by them. 
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numerous army of French and Spaniards wer 
daſhed in pieces againſt the walls of Turin, h 
thoſe two heroes, the Duke of Savoy and Prince 
Eugene. For the Duke of Savoy, who in 170%, 
was ſtripped of all bis dominions by .the poye 
of France, and forced to quit his capital city, did 
the next year beat the French, much ſuperior in 
number, and drove them before him from the very 
gates of Turin, into Dauphine ; who were forced 
to leave behind them all their artillery, ammuni. 
tion, caſh, baggage, &c. with the loſs of 20,000 
men at leaſt, from the beginning of the ſiege of 
Turin. Thus Piedmont was abandoned, the Mi. 
laneſe, Mantuan, Modeneſe, Parmaſan, and Mont. 
ſerrat vielded up, and all effected by the powerful 
influence of England, CP . 

In the year 1708, on the 28th of October, died 
Prince George of Denmark ; a wiſe, juſt, and kind 
Prince, who with his conſort, Queen Anne, was a 
moſt perfect pattern of conjugal affection; he lov: 
ed the Engliſh nation, and was greatly eſteemed, 
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In 1710, after the campaign in Flanders was 
ended, the French, who had made overtures of 
peace the year before, by M. Petkum at the Hague, 
again renewed the negociation, and conferences 
were held for that purpoſe at Gertruydenburg, 
but it proved as unſucceſsful as the former; the 
cauſe of which may be thus accounted for: The 
Dutch ſtrongly inſiſted that King Philip ſhould give 
up Spain, and the Weſt Indies ; but the French re- 
ſolved to ſupport that King's right to both, excited 
thereto by the diſtractions which the famous Dr 
Sacheverel had raiſed in England, and having by 
their emiſſaries contrived the ruin of the Duke of 
Marlborough, and the then miniſtry, they ſo far 
depended on a {ſudden change in England, favour- 
able to their intereſts, that they would only en- 
gage to furniſh a conſiderable ſum of money, in 

. Or- 
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order to oblige King Philip to quit Spain, and 
content himſe:f with Sardinia and Sicily; but the 

Dutch not accepting this offer, they ſuddenly broke 

up the conferences at Gertruydenburg. The Dutch 

loudly complained of the French proceedings, and 

the conduct of the States- General was approved of 
by Queen Anne, who had not then changed her 

views with reſpect to the affairs of Europe. 

But the Duke of Marlborough's enemies bein 
bent upon his ruin, they juſtly concluded, that the 
ſuceſt way to render him > no longer uſeful, 
was to make a peace; and the ill ſucceſs attending 
the allies in Spain, at the concluſion of this cam- 


ANN F. 


paign, gave them a handle to inſinuate the neceſſity 


of it, which alio correſponded with the projects 
they had concerted with the French agents. Ro- 
bert Harley, Eſq; afterwards Earl of Oxford, was 
at the head of this pacific cabal; an able man, of 
an inſinuating temper, whoſe credit was great in the 
Houſe of Commons, having been Speaker in three 
ſucceilive Parliaments 3 though diſmiſſed from being 
ecretary of State, yet he had free, but private ac- 
ceſs to the Queen, which opportunity he improved, 
to prejudice her Majeſty againſt the Whigs in ge- 
neral, and in particular the Duke of Marlborough 
and his Ducheſs, and their relations, Wbo, as he 
pretended, aſſumed too large a power in the admi- 
niſtration, and in diſpoſing of favours and emp.oy- 
ments: The Queen thus incenſed, and jealous of 
ber authority, removed the Earls of Sunderland and 
Godolphin, who had married two daughters of the 
Duke of Marlborough, the one from being Secretary 
of State, the other from being Lord High 'Trea- 
ſurer; then the Whig Parliament, devoted to that 
miniſter, was diffolved, and another called, which 
proved a Tory one, and which was governed as 
well as the Queen, till ſhe died, by the new mini- 
ſters called the Triumvirate; viz. the Earl of Ox- 
ford, who was ſoon made Lord High Treaſurer ; 
1 | & 4: | 5 
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Sir Simon Harcourt, who was made firſt Lord 
Keeper, then Lord Chancellor, and a Peer of the 
realm; and Mr Henry St John, who was made Se. 
cretary of State and Viſcount Bolingbroke. As 
to the Duke of Marlborough, tor decency's ſake, 
they permitted him to enjoy the ſupreme command 
of the army ſome time longer. 

In 1711 Prince Eugene, being returned into 
Germany with the Imperial and Palatinate forces, 
in order to, oppoſe the Elector of Bavaria's deſigns, 
who was advancing towards the Rhine, with a con- 
ſiderable body of French; all that the Duke of Marl. 
borough could do, was to force the French lines, 
which they thought impenetrable, and to take 
Bouchain on the 13th of September, in fight of the 
enemy, who were 100,000. In Germany, there 
was nothing remarkable, only that King Charles 
III. was elected and crowned Emperor in the room 
of his brother Joſeph, who died of the ſmall-pox, 
the 17th of April, 1711. The Engliſh Minitters 
took advantage of this, in order to accept of peace, 
on the terms offered by Menager, in the name of 
the French, the preliminaries whereof were ſigned 
the 27th of September. But the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough refuſing to enter into their meaſures, on the 
3 iſt of December he was removed from all his em- 
loyments, and the command of the army was 
given to the Duke of Ormond, who blindly ſuffer- 
ed himſelf to be governed by the miniſters who had 

raiſed him; {yd che next year, 1712, let ſlip a fine 
opportunity he had of defeating the French, which 
Prince Eugene would fain have improved; but he 
refuſed to aſſiſt that Prince in forming the ſiege of 
Landreci, ſeparated from the allies, drew off the 
_ Engliſh forces, and publithed a truce with France, 
July 16th, N. S. which not only occaſioned the 
defeat of the allies at Denain, but the raiſing of 
the tiege of Landreci, and the loſs of Doway, Bou- 
chain, and Queſuay. And notwithſtanding the 
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trong remonſtrances of the Elector of Hanover, 
the pacific miniſters of Great Britain had already 
begun to negociate publicly a peace with France, 
and had formed a congrets at Utrecht, which was 
opened January the 29th, 1712, where the allies 
were at laſt obliged to fend their Plenipoes ; thoſe of 
England ſcarce acted as mediators. Lewis XIV. 
and Queen Anne having beforehand ſettled the con- 
ditions of peace, they obliged the ſeveral Princes 
engaged in the grand alliance, to accept them, all 
but the Emperor, who afterwards made a ſeparate 
treaty at Baden. Thus King Philip was left in 
quiet poſſeſſion of Spain, and the victories and 
triumphs of the allies during this long war, which 
had coſt immenſe ſums and ſo much blood, were 
ſhamefully given up by this treaty of peace. A 
peace, inſtead of calming all Europe, as was the 
pretence, brought upon the Queen innumerable do- 
meſtic troubles, which terminated in her death. For 
the Triumvirate, who had united themſelves with 
different political views, and for their own private 
intereſts, finding themſelves diſappo:nted of their 
hopes, came to an open rupture, and forgetting 
their duty and reſpect for the Queen, who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed them with the higheſt marks of her fa- 
vour, they could not refrain from reproaching each 
other even in her preſence ; and the Earl of Oxford 
was removed from the ofice of Lord Treaſurer. 
Her Majeſty already weighed down with the bur- 
then of her infirmities, was ſo deeply afflicted to 
find berielf abuſed by thoſe ſhe had confided in, 
that being ſeized with a lethargy, ſhe expired 
ſoon after, viz, on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1714, and 
the ſame day the Elector of Hanover was pro- 
claimed King of Great Britain. As to the private 
character ot the Queen, ſhe was prudent, virtuous, 
charitable, and pious ; as a ſovereign, ſhe was eaſy, 
kind, and generous, and was loved and extremely 
regretted. by her ſubjects; and what will _ 
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her reign famous to the lateſt poſterity, was hs 
uniting-the two kingdoms of England and Sch. 
land into one; a thing that had been often be. 
tore, but in-vain attempted, 
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H E Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Ha- 
nover had been ſo firmly eſtabliſhed by ſeve- 

ral acts of Parliament, that, notwithſtanding the 
late endeavours of ſome to ſet it aſide, in favour 
of the Pretender, it happily took place immedi- 
ately upon the death of Queen Anne, Aug. 1, 1714; 
all oppoſition fell, and King George had an eaſy 
acceſſion to the throne. He was the eldeſt ſon of 
Erneſtus Auguſtus, Duke, afterwards Elector, of 
Brunſwick-Lunenburg (or Hanover) by the late Prin- 
ceſs Sophia, daughter of Frederick, Elector Palatine 
and King of Bohemia, and of Elizabeth, eldeſt 
daughter of King James I. He was born May the 
28th, 1660, ſucceeded his father in the Electorate 
1998, was, in Hanover when the Queen died, and 
on the ſame day was proclaimed King by the Tak. 
| | | uſti- 
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Juſtices, who were previouily appointed by act c 
Parliament; fot in the fourth year of her relyn, in 
order LO prevent any diiturbances which might han. 

pen upon her iv laſeſty' s death, an a paſſed, nomi. 

nating certain perſons to govern the Kingdons 
ill her facceffor thould arrive in them. Adiretl 
of condojence and congratulation by the Lords 

and Cpminons, who very bon met, were tranimit. 
ted to his ſ{yefty, humbly requeſting his ſpecdh 
preſence in England. Part of whole moſt gracion 
anſwer was, {hat he would make it his conſtam 
care to preſerve our rel; gion; laws, and liberiw 
„ inviolable, and to advance the proſperity of hi 
* kingdoms,” A ſtrict rye was as kep t on the «y 
and the fleet, to prevent a ſarprize; and all fac 
officers as could be trulted, were ordered to then 
reſpective poſts; a reward of 100,000 |. was offered 
for apprehending the Pretender; | the Lord Bott: 
broke was removed, with marks of dilpleaſure, and 
Joſeph Addiion, Eq; was appointed Secretary to 
the Lords Juſtices, who, Aug. 21, gave the * 
Aſſent to a bill, for the ſupport of his Majely' 
houſhold, and tne dignity of the crown. The re- 
mains of Queen Anne were buried with great fu. 
neral pomp, in Henry the VIIth's chapel ; the 
Ducheſs of Ormond acting, as chief maurner. The 
Pretender hearing of the (Queen' s death, went from 
Lorrain to Verſailles, but the French King would 
not ſee him, ſo he returned back. 

His Majeity, with the Prince Royal his ſon, de 
parted from Hanover, Aug. the z iſt, leaving the ad 
miniſtration of his Electorate to Prince Erneſt hi 
brother, and a council. The King arrived at ti 
Hague, September the 5th, where all due honou 
were paid him; he embarked for England, wit 
the Prince the 46th, convoyed by a iquadron 0 


Englith and Dutch ſhips, under the Earl of Berkley 
and landed ſafe at Greenwich the 18th. Here the) 
were received by the Lords of the Regency, til 


2 officel 
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of er of ſtate, great numbers of the nobility and 


in entry; his zjelty walking to his houſe in Green-. 
b. Www ich pack, thro ugh a vaſt croud of joyful ſpectators. 
ai. ny of the nobility Were graciouily recefved, but 


little regard was fo vn to thoſe concerned in the 
late meaiures, eſpectally the Duke of Crmond, who 
vas removed from Heng Captain General, which 
Was conferred on the Duke of Marlborough. His 
[zjeſty and the Prince made their entry through 
,ondon, September the zcth, which was vaſtiy 
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m regnißcent, above 200 coaches and fix of the nobi- 
rice Ni, Kc. attended on this occaſion; the Lord. 
by Way or, Aldermen, and city ofitcers in their forma- 


1:My 
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then 
tered 


ities, attended within the city gates; and the 
ligh Steward, High. Bailff, and Burgefles of Welt- 
ninſter, from Temp! e Bar in their gowns; the 
wer guns fired as he paſſed over London bridge, 


lieg id the park guns, when he arrived at St James's 
and alace. : 
ry to oon after the King's s arrival, many changes were 
Loy hade in the miniſtry; Lord Cooper had the Great 
ety; eal, ine Earl of Wharton the Privy Seal, the Earl 
e fe- Nottingham was made Preſident of the Council, 
at fu. d the Earl of Sunderland Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
; tens; General Stanhope, and the Duke of Montrofs, 
Te cretaries of State; the Duke of Somerſet, Maſter 
from the Horſe; the Duke of Argyle Commander in 
wodllbef of the forces in Scotla: id; Robert Walpole, 
iq; Pay maſter General of the ar! ; William Pul- 
_ 37 Eſq; Secretary at War; Allen Broderick, 
he ad. q; Lord Chancellor of elan Lord Halifax 
eſt huhn Commiſſioner of the Treaſury ; John Aiflaby, 
at tha: Treaſurer of the Navy; the Duke of Devon- 
onounite, Steward of his Majeſty's Houſhold ; the Duke 
„ with Shrewſbury continued Lord Chamberlain: Theſe, 
ron 07 oppoſed the late miniftry. The Privy Council 
erk ley d ſſolved, and a new one appointed. Addreſſes 
re there ſent from the univerſities, the Biſhops, and 
cy, ti parts, QAober the 11th, the Princeſs of Wales, 
officeli with 
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with the Princeſles Anne and Amelia, arrived |, Ml !: 
England; the Princeſs Carolina came ſome time 2. b 
ter. The King was crowned on the 20th of O. t. 
tober, with the uſual — , when many peopę if a 
were killed in Palace-yard, by the fall of fon, Mi 
ſcaffolds. At Briſtol We mob committed greu lf i: 
diſorders, and ſome time after, the ſame happene t. 
in London, when the cry was, High Church ant. 
«© Ormond for ever, down with the Whigs” 
the rioters breaking windows, and pulling don 
Meeting houſes. January the 13th, a great fir WW v 
happened in Thames-ftreetz® about 50 perſons lp 
their lives, 120 houſes were demoliſhed, the da. Mt: 
mage was very conſiderable. t. 
A new Parliament met March the 17th, after pren 1 
| The Whigs had a maj. if! 
rity, and Spencer Compton, Eſq; (stterwards creatin 
Earl of Wilmington) was choſen Speaker. Apt 
the 22d, 1715, there was a great Eclipſe of te 
Sun; the ſtars appeared, the birds and beaſts dw WE 
ring the darkneſs ſeemed greatly terrified, the fo. Me 
mer going to rooſt, as if it was night: about thi t 
time died Biſhop Burnet, the Marquis of Wharton, J 
and the Earl of Halifax. The ſecond left a fon, 
afterwards created a Duke; he had a fine genius, but 
being profuſe, to retrieve his fortune, he oppoſe 
the Court with the utmoſt virulence; at laſt joine 
the Pretender's intereit, went to Madrid, and died 
in Spain. The Parliament granted large ſums fe 
this year, and 700,0001. for the ſupport of bu 
Majeſty's houſhuld. A Committee of Secrecy wi 
appointed, and Robert Walpole, Eſq; Chairma 
thereof, to enquire into the conduct of the late Mins 
ſtry; and the Duke of Ormond, the Earl of 0: 
ford, and Lord Bolingbroke, were impeached d 
High Treaſon, and the Earl of Strafford, of hig 
crimes and miſdemeanors. Lord Bolingbroke, | 
avoid the ſtorm, went poſt to Dover, and embark 
for Calais; and the Duke of Ormond eirita, 
a \ "wy e! 
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ſeit the kingdom at the inſtigation of Biſhop Atter- 
bury. The Earl of, Oxford was committed to the 
tower. Soon after the bill for preventing riotous 
afemblies, ſince called the Riot Act, paſied; by 
which it was made death for anv tumultuous per- 
ſons, to the number 12, to continue together for 


tie ſpace of one hour, after proclamation made for 


their diſperſing, 1 Y 
Ihe King acquainting his Parliament, that'de- 


fgns were Carrying on, at home and abroad, in fa- 
your of the Pretender; both Lords and Commons 
pretented moſt loyal addreſſes, aſſuring his Majeſty 
they would ſupport him with their lives and for- 
tunes? againſt his open and ſecret enemies, beſeech- 
ing him to provide for the ſecurity of the kingdom. 
The Habeas Corpus att was ſuſpended for "fi 
months; and ſoon after the Duke of Powis, the 1 
Earls of Jerſey and Scarſdalesthe Lords Eawnidown a 
and Dunbar, Sir John Packington, Sir George 
Brown, &c. were ſeized; the coaſts ſtrictly guard- 
ed, and an expreſs ſent to the Dutch to haſten 
the ooo men, they had agreed to furniſh his Ma- 
jelty. After this a rebellion broke out in Scotland, 
abetted by another in England, the former headed 

by the Earl of Mar, the latter by Mr Foſter. The 
Earl had. been Secretary of State, and fearing his 
Majeſty's reſentment, to ingratiate himſelf, wrote a 
reſpectful letter to him, wherein he ſays, „ Your 

„% Majeſty ſhall ever find me as faithful and dutiful 
%a ſubject and ſervant, as ever any of my family 
«have been to the crown, or as I have been to 
“my late miſtreſs the Queen.” The Government 
publiſhed this letter on the breaking out of the 
rebellion. This Lord had taken the oaths to King 
George, and ſigned the proclamation, . declaring 
him King; but being diſguſted at the little notice 
taken of him, he privately withdrew, Auguſt the © 


2d, to his ſeat in Scotland, where amongſt others, 
he was attended by the Marquiſſes of Huntley and 
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Tullibardine, the Earls of Nithſdale, NIareſcha, 
Traquair, Errol, Southeſt, Carnwath, aad Ses 
forth, when the Earl of Mar, exhorted them to en. 
gage in the Pretender's cauſe, aſſuring them cf 3 
general rifing in England, and promiſing great af. 
iiſtance in men, money, and arms from abroad; 
accordingly about September the Sth, the Freter. 
der was proclaimed in Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, 
&c. and near 6000 men were aſſembled in arms. 
But their wicked deſigns were ſuddenly dampt by 
the unexpected de- th of Lewis XIV. from whom 
they had great expectations, and by the Duke of 
Orleans being appointed Regent & France, ain 
utmoſt endeavours were to promote a good unde 
ſtanding with King George; however, the 3 
periiſted in their wicked attempts, ſtill enterta; ning 
hopes that there would be an inſurrection in Eug— 
land, afiifted by the Duke of Ormond, who was to 
make a deſcent upon Great Britain. 

The rebels endeavoured to take Edinburgh by 
ſurprize, but were prevented. The Earls of Der. 
wentwater and Widdrington, and Mr Foſter, about 
October the 6th, had the Pretender proclaimed at 
Morpeth, Hexham, &c. But the Generals Carpen- 
ter and Willes were ſent with the King's forces to 
quell them; and at Preſton they were attacked in 
form, when General Carpenter threatening to fie 
the town, the rebels ſuhmitted to the King's mercy; 
about 130 of his Majeſty's ſoldiers were lain, but 
that of the enemy is uncertain,z 1400 were taken 
prifoners, among whom were General Foſter, the 
Earls of Derwertwater, Nithſdale, Wintoun and 
Carnwath, Viſcount Kenmure, Lord Widdrington, 
75 Engliſh Gentlemen, and other Scotch Noble- 
men and Gentlemen, in all about 143; in Scot- 
land, the Dake of Argyle, Commander in Chief of 
his Majeſty's forces there, with only 3500 men, at- 
tacked the rebels, double that number, under the 
Eari of Mar; near Dumblain, November the 1th, 


the 
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the very day the rebels were conquered at Preſton, 


A bloody battle was fought, and both ſides claimed 


| the victory; but it appeared, that the King's for- 


ces had the advantage, as the Earl of Mar retired 
with his furces to Perth; 800 of the rebels were 
flain, and great numbers of gentlemen taken pri- 
ſoners. The Pretender, who had been brought in 
2 ſmall French ſhip, entered Dundee, January the 
5th, on horſeback, attended by the Earls of Mar 
and Mareſchal, and about 300 gentlemen. Soon 
after he made his public entty into Perth, where, 
and at Scone, he publiſhed ſeveral proclamations, 
fixed his Council, ordered a general tnankſgiving 
for his ſafe en and for convening the States, 
and appointed his coronation on January che 23d, 
He afterwards conferred many honours, and eceiv— 
ed ſome adreſſes; but none of thete were ting, 
for the Duke of Argyle, with General Cadogan, 
being re-inforced with a good train of artil}ury, 
and the Dutch troops being land- 1 the rebels a- 
þan::oned Perth, proceeded to Pundee, aud ihence 
to Montroſsz where be eing Civ! TY - by the 
king's tron bi. February the 14th, the Pretender, 
with the Earls of Mer and Meitert, Lord Drom- 
mond, and other chiefs, left the a: my, went aboard 
French ſhips, and fron ATIVE at Francuing; a ter 
which the - 
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deluded rebels cifperfed, ſome ſubmit⸗ 
* 


4 ken pritc mers; Me Freten- 
der did not once attend the Proteffant go 
whilſt in Scotland. In January the oaths were ten 
dered to all perſons, and mot no re 
ſent to priſon. The rebel pritoners were breuaht 
to London, among whom were General Fokter, the 
Earls of Derwertwater, Nithſdale, Cun wach, and 
Wintoun, beides KEarmure, and Lords Wi dring- 
ton and Nairn, The noblemen were committed to 


the tower, the reſt to Newgate and other pfiions, 
January the 1oth, 1715 16, the impeached Lords 
were tried at Weſtminſter-hall, Earl Cooper being 


12 Lord 
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Lord remand; all pleaded guilty but the Earl gf 
W'intaun. The Lords oer and Renmure, 
were beteaded on Tower- bill, February the 24th; 
but Lord Nithſdale the night before tne cx ©Cxtvn 
made his eſcape. Lord Kenmure died with great 
compoſure of mind, but Lord Derwentwater ſoemes 
much ſurprized and confounded. About this time 
the Auroræ Borealis, or Northern Lights, appeared 
in the ſky, to the great conſternation of multitudes, 
The Far] of Wintoun wes tried March the 13th, 
and found guilty, but eſcaped out of the tower; a; 
did allo General Foſter and Mackintoſh out of 
newgate. Several were executed in Lancaſhire, at 
Prefton, Mancheſter, &c. Colonel Oxburgh, Mr 
Gaſcoipn, William Paul a clergyman, and John 
Hall, Eſq; a juſtice of peace, were hanged at Ty. 
burn. Some were tranſported, others Teprieved; 
the Marquis of Tullibardine, and the Earl] of Mar, 
with ſome others were atiainted. May the 7th, the 
bill for ſeptennial Parliaments paſted the Roy al Af- 
ſent ; the cloſe of the year 1716 and the beginning 
of the next, there was a moſt ſevere froſt ; booths 
were erected, and whole oxen roaſted on the Thames 
it was ſo hard frozen. Five rioters were executed 
at the end of Saliſbury- Court, for endeavouring to 
pull down a mug-houſe there. Several of theſe 
were ſet up and frequented by the friends to the 
Houſe of Hanover. His Majeſty viſited his Ger. 
man dominions this year, when a triple alliance 
was ſigned between Great Britain, France, and 
Holland. December the 4th, about 150 houie: 
were burnt near Limehouſe- bridge. 

In January, 1716-17, on his Majeſty's return 
from Hanover, he informed his council, that he had 


certain advice, that the Swedes intended an inva-- 


ſon, in favour of the Pretender; upon this Count 
Gyllenburgh, the Swediſh Envoy, was ſeized with 
his papers. Baron Gatz, the principal contriver of 
this wicked ſcheme, miniſter to his Swediſh Ma- 
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jeſty, 
arreit at the Hague, 
confeilion, it was diſcovered that he had 
10,000. arms to promote the intended a 
Upon this a bill pailed to prevent all commerce 


with Sweden, and 
| block up thoſe of Sweden in their haroours. 
| ſoon after a peace was effected by the mediation 
of the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France. 
vear a Committee of the Lower 
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with his two Secretaries, put under an 
by Wwhoſe papers and his own 


purchaſed 


tO 
But 


Were lent 


In this 


Houſe of Convo- 


cation Grew up a repreſentation againſt ſome renets, 
advanced by Dr Hoadly, Biſhop ot Bangor, in a 
treatiſe and ſermon of his, which gave rife to many 


Warm 


diſputes in print; 


the Committee cenſured 


both, but to ſilence theſe feuds, the Convocation _ 
prorogued and has ſcarce ſat fince, 
two years in = 
but ſome diſputes 


Oxford, who had been 


near 


tower, petitioned for his trial; 
ariſing between the two Houſes: and the accuſers 
of the Karl not appearing, his Lordihip was ac- 
quitted unanimouſty by his Peers; but his Lord- 


ſhip, 


Harle 


with Lord Harcourt, 
v, Arthur Moor, 


cepted out of the act of Grace. 
of this year a miſunderſtanding happened between 
the King and Prince of Wales, who being ordered 
to depart from St James's, he and his conſort re- 
moved to Leiceſter-houſe, but the children conti- 


nued 


at St James's. 


'The Ear! 


Matthew Prior, Thomas 
and tome others were ex- 


The latter end 


His Majeſty in November par- 


doned the Lords Carnwath and Widdrington Gui— 


neas, 


March 17, in 1717-18, 


were now reduced from 22s. to 218. 
the Marquis de Paleotti, 


On 


brother to the Ducheſs of Shrewſbury, was hanged 
at Tyburn, ſor the murder of his man; alſo tne 

lame day James Shepherd, a coachmaker's appren- 
tice, for high treaion, id deſigning to murder the 
In April, 1718, Earl Cooper reſigned the 
Great Seal, which was given to, Lord ai ker, after 
Many changes were 


King 


made Earl of Macclesfield. 


S 4 


nov 
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which the King of Spain had difiurbed by invading 


for taking the late Duke of Ormond. An invaſion, 


& 


the winds being the conſtant friends to Great Bi. 


# 


pow made in the miniſtry, June 22, the quadruple 
alliance between the Emperor and Great Britain, 
France, and Holland was ſigned in London. This 
treaty was to reſtore the tranquility of Europe, 


Sardgnia 3 but whilſt the Spaniards were attacking 
the city of Meſſina, the Britiſh fleet under $y 
George Byng, engaged that of Spain and defeated 
it, which ſo offended that court, that they have 
not been good friends even ſince. By this invaſion 
of Sicily, Spain violated the treaty of Utrecht. 

In 1719 the occaſional conformity and ſchiſm bill; 
were repealed, A reward of go00o1]. was offered 


in favour of the Pretender was attempted by Spain; 
on which occaſion the public funds fell 8 per cem, 
but both Houſes gave his Majeſty the titrongeſt 
aſſurance of aſſiſtance ; and the King of Sweden be- 
ing ſhot. gave a mortal blow to that enter prize: 
Beſides which, the Spaniſh Fleet conſiſting of ai out! 
50 tranſports with 5000 men, and the late Duke of 
Ormond, was totally diſperſed by a violent fiorm; 


tain, when threatened with Popery and flavery. 
Soon after this Vigo was taken by Lord Cobham 
and Admiral Wighels, but it did not anſwer the 
expence. In November there was an interview be- 
tween their Britannic and Pruſſian Majeſties at Ha- 
nover. In 1720 happened the affair of the South- 
ſea Company; a bill paſſed in its favour in April; 


upon this, ſtock roſe amazingly, from 160 to 10001, 


0 


June the enthuſiaſm was ſo great, that the whole 
nation, clergy and laity, Whigs and Tori, 


cChurchmen and diſſenters, and even ladies turned 
ſtock jobbers; which proved of moſt fatal conſe- 


guence, for many thouſand fami.ies were utter!) 
ruined, whilſt a multitude of up-flarts were en— 
riched. But before Michaelmas day, ſtock fell to 


1501, this put the nation in a great - ferment ; {e- 
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veral directors were examined, in particular, 
Mr Knight, the Company's Treaſurer, and Sir 
| john blount, who was thought to be the chief con- 


O , 
triver of this wicked ſcheme; the former fled to 


France, where he lived in great ſplendor, though 
- reward of 2000 l. was offered to take bim; but 
being pardoned about 23 years after, he returned 
to England where he died. John Aillabie, Eſq; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, & Sir George Caſwel, 


| were expelled the houſe, and ient to the tower. 


An act was paſſed to reſtrain the Sub Governor and 
Directors from going out of the kingdom, and to 
diſable them from holding any office or place, and 
their eſtates were applied to the relief of the ſuf- 


ferers ; but ſeveral of the Directors were entirely 


innocent of any fraud. Auguſt 10, a bill paſted to 
reitore public credit, and Robert Walpole, having 
greatly contributed to ſettle the peace of the nation, 
he again came into favour, was appointed 'Chancel . 
lor and firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, after- 
wards Knight of the Bath and Garter, and con- 
tnued Prime Miniſter the remainder of this reign, 
and for 15 years of King George II. when being 
obliged to reſign, he was created Earl of Orford. 
April 15, the. Princeſs of Wales was delivered of 
a Prince, William Auguſtus, the late glorious Duke 


of Cumberland, that evo of the age, who was loved 


and adored by all Proteſtants, for the important 


ſervices he had done this nation, Before this a 
reconciliatioh” was happily effected in the Royal 
Family. I Auguſt, the experiment of innoculat- 
ing the ſmall pox was firſt tried on ſeven criminals 
in Newgate with ſucceſs. In 1722 ſeveral parts of 
Europe were fadly viſited with the Plague. Au- 
guſt 9, the remains of the immortal Duke of 
Marlborough were interred with vaſt funeral ſplen- 
dor in Weſtminſter abbey. Auguſt 28, was a dread- 
ful hurricane in, Jamaica, 28 ſhips were loſt, one 
third part df Port-Royal deſtroyed, ande many fa- 

FE milies 
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milies ruined. This ſummer his Majeſty and te 
Prince of Wales made a progreſs towards the Wet, 
the King lay at the Duke of Bolton's at Hack. 
wood, in Hampſhire, and ſtaid two days ar Salle 
bury ; he reviewed the regiments encamped on 82 
liſpury plain, lay at the Biſhop's palace, and uy. 
ped in public; he gave 2000 l. to the poor; be 
then proceeded to Winchetier, where the like ho. 
nours were paid him; from thence he went tg 
Portſmouth, viewed the yards and magazines, and 
gave oo l. to the workmen ; and after viſiting the 
Earl of Scarborough at Flanſtead, he returned tg 
Kenſington. October 9, a new Parliament met, 
and his Majeſty informed them of a new. deſign, ile 
formed in favour of the Pretender; upon which the 
Habeas Corpus was ſuſpended, and the Earl of 
Orrery, Biſhop Atterbury, the Lrds North and ſi 
Grey, and the Duke of Norfolk were committed 
to the tower. Biſhop Atrerbury was tried, and ik 
then baniſhed ; he landed in Calais. Counſellor Layer Mi 
| having been tried and convicted for a traiterous . 
conſpiracy. aga nit the King and government, was ſhi 
on the 17tn of May, 1723, hanged, drawn, and 
quartered at Tyburn. The Mint in Southwark was Wi: 
ſupprefſed this year. The Earl of Harold, only Wi 
ſon to the Duke of Kent, was killed by the beards Wh 
of a tarly car ſticking in his throat. September 
the 12th, five Engliſhmen were murdered ſeven miles. 
from Calais, iy robbers. It appeared to the Com- 
mittee, appointed to inquire into the above ploi, Wi 
that ſeveral perſons of diſtinction at home, :n con- 
junction with various traitors abroad, had defigned 
to oring into the kingdom a body of regular fo- 
reign forces, at the time of the elections, in order 
to atroduce the Pretender; but this defign was 
happily iſcovered and prevented. In May, 1724, 
the King tent his circular letter to tie two Univer- 
ſities, for tirevencourugement of modern Hiſtory and 
Languages in them; upon which a Proteſſor was 


% ; ap- 
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id the opointed for both univerſities, with a ſtipend of 
Wel; Hool. a moſt excellent eſtabliſnment! This year 
Hack, [ard Bulits broke was permitted to return to his 
dalle. Natire country. In 1725, the Earl of Macclesfield 
on 8 Neering refigned the Great Seal, was impeached of 
far. Miel crimes and miſdemeanors, for receiving exor- 
T5 de itant ſums from perſons admitted Maſters in Chan- 
de ho. Mrery. Being tried by his peers, he was found 
nt o alte, and fined 30,0001. and impriſoned till 
„ and Paid, which he did July 22, and was then diſ- 
ig the harged. This year the King revived tke ancient 
ed to rer of Knights of the Bath; and Peter the Great, 
met, MCzar of Muicovy died. In june Lord King was 
ein, Neclared Lord Chancellor. About the end of the 
ch the Near 1726, died in the caſtle of Ahlen, in the 
rl of inectorate of Brunſwick Lunenburg, where ſhe had 
1 and been many years, Sophia Dorothea, married to his 
uted W1zjefty in 1682, by whom he had our late moſt 
and gracious ſovereign, and the Queen Dowager of 
Layer WW rufia. October 22 happened a dreadful hurricane 
ervus t Jamaica, which did vaſt damage to the planta- 
| Was tions and ſhipping, 

, and In 1727, his Majeſty on the humble petition of 
« was he merchants trading to the Eaſt Indies, was pleaſ- 
only Ned to renew their charter, with power to erect cor- 
porations in Madraſs, Bombay, and at Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal. January 17, the King in his 
ſyeech took notice of the ſudden and ſurprizing 
conjunction between the Emperor and King of 
Spain. Soon after this Count de Palm, the Impe- 


con. rial Reſident in London, preſented a memorial to 
gned Mis Majeſty, wherein, after endeavouring to vindi- 
fo. Wc:te the peace concluded at Vienna, he declared, 
2rder that the offenfive alliance, hinted at in his Majeſty's 


ſpeech, was wholly groundleſs, as alſo, that of the 
ſecret article in favour of the Pretender. This me- 
morial was eſteemed highly injurious to his Maje- 
liy's crown and dignity, ard voic of all truth ; and 
having been diſperſed in print, with an inſolent let- 

| | ter 
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ter from Count Zinzendorf to Count Palm, ths 
latter was ordered to depart the kingdom; and 
both Houſzs, in an addreſs, repreſented their in. 
dignation at that Envoy's inſult on his Majefl, 
March 20, died that great mathematician, Sy 
Ifaac Newton, Matter of his Majeſty's Mint, and 
Preſident of the Royal Society. June zd, after 
having nominated the Lords Juitices, his Majeſty 
embarked at Greenwich, and being arrived in Hol. 
land, he proceeaed on board the States yacht to 
Vaert, where he lay the 7th; on the gti, be 


tween 10 and 11 at night, he arrived at Deiden, 
in tolerable health, and eat pretty hearty at ſupper, 


particularly of a melon, which did not digek, 
Ine next morning he ſet out at three, and ion 
after was ſeized with the cholic; being arrived at 
Linden, having no appetite to his dinner, he was 
let blood; his Myjeky anxious to reach his own 
dominious, travelled on, contrary to the earneſt re. 
queſt of his attendants, In his coach he was ſeized 
with a lethargic diſ:rder, and reclining on a gentle. 
man fitting with him, he at laſt 


at laft ſaid, *+ 1 am gone," 
About io that night the King arrived at his bro- 


ther's palace, the Duke of York's, in Oſnabu: oh, 
and expired about one the next morning, June 11, 
1727, after having been again blooded, in the G8ih 
year of his age, and the 13th of his reign. Hs 
body was privately interred among the remains cf 
his 1ilultrious anceſtors, sud he” was ſucceeded 1 
his Britiſh and Lieftord] dominions, by his only 
ſon George, Prince of Wales, our late molt gradi 
ous iOvere! gn, | 
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EORGE II. ſucceeded his father on the 


A T11th of June, 1727 (in che 44th year of his age) 


and, with his Royal _onſort Queen Caroline, was 
rowned the 11th of October following. His Ma- 
jelly on his acceilion declared his reſolution to 
maintain the religion, laws, and liberties of the 


calm, and all the alliances entered into by the 


late King. 

On the 27th of June the Parliament met, and, 
fter addreſſes of condolence and congratulation had 
deen preſented by both Houſes, the Commons 
granted to his Majeſty the {ame ſupplies for the 
expences of the civil lift, as had been enjoyed 
by his father, viz. 700,0001. per ann. and made 
A proviſion for the Queen, in caſe ſhe ſurvived 
the King, of 100,000 1. per ann. together with the 
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palace at Somerſet- houſe, and the lodge and lays 
at Richmond Old Park. 

The next ſteps taken were the ſettling the mij, 
ſtry, the council, and the King's houſhold, 1 
Duke of Newcaftle and Lord Townſhend were col. 
tinued Secretaries of State; Mr Pelham, was a9. 
pointed Secietary at War; and the Duke of Rut. f. 
land, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancafter; $; 
Robert Walpole, Chancellor of the Exchequer, ant 
fizit Lord of the Treaſury; and by the union d 
theſe offices in his perſon, he was confidered u 
Prime Miniſter; Lord Torrington was ſet at the 
head of the Admiralty, and Lord Carteret nomins M ir 
ted Lord Lieutenant of hreland, h 

The Spaniards carried on the ſiege of Gibralta, Ml i: 
which the Engliſh gallantly defended ; but thb 
year a kind of Convention between Great Britain 
and Spain was concluded at Pardo, near Madrid. 
A treaty, which afterwards made a great noit, 
was formed between his Britannic Majeſty aud 
the Duke of Brunſwick Lunenburgh Woljenbuttel, 

Sir Robert Walpole was now in the plenitude of 
his power. The increaſe of the national expences 
gave you advantage to the oppoſition, for th: 
debt of the nation, at the acceſſion of George ll. 
was 5 2, 261, 206 1. 19s. 8 d. three farthings. The 
heads of it did not fail to make this public, and Mt 
W. Pulteney, Mr Shippen, and Mr D. Pulteney, di. 
tinguiſhed themſelves greatly upon this occaſion; 


at 


— 
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* The character of this miniſter has been very differently repr: 
ſented by different writers, ſome charge him with corruptin, 
and others praiſe his adminiſtration as meriting every eulogium. 
_ He poſſefſed what is looked upon as a competency of learning fn 
4 gent eman of fortune, but cultivated it no further than | 
» thought it might be uſeful to him as a miniſter. As a ſpeaker i 
n he was cool and clear, and was ſcarce ever knows il 
laſe bis temper ; which, together with a very conſiderable degrt 
of eloquence and perſuaſion, gave him great advantage over li 
violent oppaſers. | | 
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lata +; lat, however, the debates on the grand point of 


the national debt terminated in favour of the mi- 


min niſter, and on the 28th of May the King put an end 
he to the ſeſſion. 

e con. On the 4th of, December his Royal Highneſs 
as an Frederick Prince of Wales arrived at St James's 
f Rut. from Hanover. His ſudden arrival was ſaid to be 
'; Sf owieg to ſome doubts urged in the Privy Council, 
r, an( whether a Prince of Wales ought not to refide in 
ion of Great Britain. — Great improvements were made in 
red ai tillage, manufactures, &c. in Ireland. 

at the When the Perliament met, January 21, 1728-9, 
omins in a ſpeech the King ſeemed deſirous to prevent the 


breaking out of war. This ſpeech was deemed by 
ralta, ſome to be the compolition of miniſterial craft, 
at this while others thought that it repreſented the true 
Britain ſtate of Europe : However, the reluQance of the 
ladrid. WF minifiry to enter into a war gave the enemies of the 


noi, nation great advantage; and the people were fs 
y and greatly inflamed by the continuance of the Spa- 
uttel, niſh depredations, that many cities and towns, par- 
tude of WW ticularly Briſtol and Liverpool, petitioned the Par- 
pence; Wl liament on that account; and the Commons ad- 


or the drefled the King to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
ge ll. check theſe depredations. The Spaniards inſiſted 
Ide that the Engliſh ſhould be excluded from right of 
nd Mr cutting Logwood in Campeachy, and even of trad- 
y, dil ing in that Bay Sixty thouſand pounds raiſed 
aſion; for the ſervice of the laſt year, not being account- 

ay £d. for, occaſioned great debates. His Majeſty's 
| civil lift was ſettled at 800,0001. per ann. and he 
m— Vas enabled to purchaſe of the Lords Proprietors 
rupting of Carolina all their title and intereſt in that pro- 
wlogiun, T Vince. | 
ring fi November , 1729, the famous treaty of Seville 
than Vi between his Britannic Majeſty and the Catholic 
wr Ling was concluded, whereby every thing relating 
. de the ſhips and effects taken by ſea on either ſide 
over iwas to be decided. | 

| The 
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of England from lending any money to foreigt 
powers without the King's licence. This matte 


warmly ſupported by Sir John Barnard and othe 
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The Parliament fat down January 13, 1729.30 
and his Majeſty congratulated them on the conc, 
fion of an abſolute peace with Spain. This iyeec 
gave riſe to warm debates in both Houſes; many 
exceptions were taken againſt this treaty; a deluge 
of pamphlets upon this ſubject was poured upon gt 
public; and, by means of many very able cake 
and writers, the nation was ſtrongly pre poſſoſicd 4. 
gainſt the whole negociation. i he Emperor wy 
alſe much offended at this treaty, and prepared fa 
war ; but being 1 in want of money, he ſet on foot; 
negociation for a loan in England of 4o0,oco! 
This fo greatly alarmed the miniſtry, that a bil 
was brought into Parliament to prevent the ſubjec 


was debated with great zeal, and the keeping He 
ſian troops, and thoſe of the Duke of 8 olfenhut 

tel, in Britiſh pay, occaſioned very hot altercation 
in the Houſe. The charter of the Eaſt India Com. 
pany being at this time very near expiring, petition 
were preſented to the Houſe af Commons for . 
ing open that trade; but notwithſtanding they wer 


eminent merchants, they were rejected. Amo 
various bills that paſſed, was an excellent one {0 
the better regulating of juries. The Parliamen 
was proropued to the 14th of July. 

On the 14th of March the famous Exciſe ſchem 
(for railing the duties on wines and tobacco) wi 
brought into the Houle, which gave riſe to a ve 
memorable debate; in the courſe of which Sir Be 
bert Walpole was compared to thoſe rapaciol 
miniſters, Empſon and Dudley. He replied vet 
ſmartly to his oppoſers ; but, ſpeaking of the me! 
chants of London, and happening to Jet drop th 
words— ** Sturdy. Beggars,” he gave great offene 


"The debate laſted tiff two in the morning. 'Th 


aphorrente of the ſcheme became general, and 
Ye 


D. 
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3.79 
540 ery ſtrong petition from the city of London, pe- 
tions alſo from all the chief towns in the kingdom, 
magere ſent up againſt it; and Sir Robert Walpole 
delt vas greatly 1nfalted in going to and returning 
pon the rom 3 e houſe. The bill was at laſt dropped, 
pcaken chich cauſed great reioicings, and Sir Robert Wal- 
ee z. Dole was burnt in ciigy. | 
ror wall 4 great number of Salt ſburghers, who hal fled 
ared (bet native country on account of perſecution for 
n foot zleir religion, were carried over to Georgia, (in 
o, oco! ile ſertling of which General Oglethorpe had taken 


J pech 


t a bilnfnite pains) and for this purpoſe the Par- 
ſubjehament granted 10,0001. On the 11th of June 
foreign he King pu: an end to the {eſhon with a ſhort, but 
mat ery ſevere, ſpeech againſt thoſe who had fomented 


ig Her 1100s. 

\<nba fl This year the King of Spain opened a ſcheme of 
ommerce for his ſubjecks between Old Spain and 

ne Philippine iflands, which gr RY alarmed tie 

Jutch, 


TCation 
a Com. 
zetition ; 
for lay: Jan. 17, 1733-4, his ar Jen on the ſeſſion 
ey wer Parliament with a ſheech, wherein he to notice 
d otheſW! the then crirital State of the afkurs in Europe. 
Amon {here were now great Changes in the miniſtry. A 
one a otion being made that the letters and inſtrucions 
liamen ent to the English miniſters in France and Spain, 
elating to the treaty of Seville, ſhouid be laid be- 
chere the Hoaſe, it was keenly oppoſed. A bill. 
co) wallif®® brought into the Houſe for iecuring the free- 
a vero of Parliaments, by limiting the number of 
Sir ficers in the Houle of Commons, which was 
2paciol row out on a divifion: But the moſt important 
ed ven edate in the Houle of Commons was occaſiontd 


' 


he mei che motion tor repealing the ſeptennial act. 

rop ch On the 14th of March, this: year, were ſolemniz- 
offenced che Prince of Orange's nuptials with the Prin- 
1 * Royal of England, whoſe fortune was 80,090. 
£ and E bil! afterwards paſſed for naturalizing his Serene 


lighneſs; who, with his conſort, embarked for 
'UV 2 FLol- 


vel 
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Holland on the 22d of April. Letters Patent paſ. R. 
ſed for ſettling 50001. per Ann. on the Princes 
Royal during her life. 

On the 16th of April the King put an end 9 
the ſeſſion, and difloived the Parliament. The 
Election of a new one threw the wicle nation into 
a ferment. 

On the 1ſt of February died Auguſtus II. Eing 
of Poland. This event gave riſe to a dread ful war 
in Europe, Three parties were formed on this oe. 
caſion; one in favour of Stauiſlaus; another for the 
Elector of Saxony; and a third for a native of 
Poland, excluſive of Staniſlaus, who was then in 
France, and was at laſt proclaimed King of Poland: 
But though he was greatly aſſiſted by his father. in. 
law, the French King, he was ioon after obliged 
to fly ſecretly from Dantzick, leaving the crown 
of Poland to Auguſtus, Elector of Saxony. 

At the meeting of the new Parliament, on the 
14th of January. 1734-5, his Majeſty informed 
them that he had concluded a treaty with the 
crown of Denmark, and that it would be proper 
for Great Britain to put herſelf in a poſture of de. 
fence : Accordingly it was reſolved to raiſe 35,009 
ſeamen for the ſervice of the year 1735, which 
ſeemed the more neceſſary, as the French and Spa- 
niards were increaſing their marine. 

On the 27th of April his Royal Highneſs Frede- 
rick Prince of Wales eſpouſed Auguſta, lifter to the 
Duke, of Saxe-Gotha, Never did a Princeſs give 
more delight to a nation, or had juſter title to their 
affection. | 

In 1736-7, a difference“ between his Majeſty and 
the Prince of Wales broke out, occaſioned by his 

Royal 


This difference was afterwards increaſed, and both the King 
and Queen greatly diſguſted, by his Royal Highneſs carrying aua 
the Princeſs of Wales, when near her time, from Hampton Court 
(where their Majeſties at that time reſided) to St James's, where 
ſhe was that night delivered of Princeſs Auguſis. 
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t pa Royal Highneſs deſiring that 100,000 J. inſtead of 
inceß WM $0,009 |. per annum, night be settled upon him, 
in the lame manner as upon his Royal father, When 
nd o prince of Wales. This affair was greatly promated 
The by the oppoſition, wita whom the irince then joia- 
| into ed himſelf, Which very much embarraſted Sir Robert 
Walpole. Mr Pulteney moved in the Houie of 
Eing Commons, that an addreſs. might be preſented to 
a! wir Ml the King for the purpoſe above-mentioned ; but it 
is oc. Ml paſſed in the negative, as it did allo in the Houle 
or the of Lords, | 
ve of On the z0th of November Queen Caroline died 
en in MW of a mortification in her bowels, in tae 55th year 
land: MM of her age, regretted as a Princeſs of great accom- 
er- in- pliſnments, as well as a pattern of domeſtic virtue. 
bliged On the meeting of the Parliament, Janvary 24, 
crown Ml 1737-8, the ſtate of affairs between Gieat britaim 
and Spain was taken into coniideration, and a pe- 
1 the ation from the Welt India merchants, &c. com- 
ormed M plaining among other things, of the Spaniards ſcarch- 
3 the ing Engliſh veſfels on the American ſeas, and of 
>roper I the cruel treatment Which the Engliſh met with 
»f de. from the Spaniards when taken priſoners by them, 
5,000 as preſented to the Houſe.— r Pulteney moved 
Which for a bill for the more effectually fecuring and 
Spa- FW eocouraging the trade of his Majeſty's ſubjects in 
America; but Sir Robert Walpole (who was not 
rede. for going to war) oppoſed the ſecond reading or 
to the it; and Sir Charles Wager, then firſt Lord of the 
give Admiralty, declaring that the navy of England. was 
their not in condition to enter into a war with Spain, 
the bill was dropped. 
y and His Majeſty preparing for war, a ſquadron under 
7 his MW Admiral Haddock was ordered to the Mediterra- 
Royal nean. In September preliminaries were figned as 
the baſis of a treaty of accommodation, and they 
» King Ml formed the famous CON VENTIORM, ſo well known 
' awa) all over Europe, which very much diſturbed the 
ee, quiet of Great Britain. It was dated January 14. 
„„ L7 33s 
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1739, and ſigned B. Keene and Sebaſtin de la Qua. 
dra. In this Convention the Plenipotentiaries were 
to ſettle the pretenſions of the two crowns, as well 
as of their reſpective ſubjetts, and the King of 
Spain was to pay his Britannic Majeſty 95,009}, 
ſterling, as a balance due to the crown and to the 
ſubjects of Great Britain, It is certain that the 
principles on which this Convention was founded 
were no ways defenſible, and all ranks of people 
vere greatly exaſperated againſt it. 

During the negotiations which were carrying on 
at Madrid, an unfair claim of 68,0001. was made 
by the Spaniards on the South-ſea Company, which 
created great feuds, 

The Government was at this time ſtrongly in- 
veighed againſt for its ſupineneſs, the Engliſh ſhips 
ſtill continuing inactive in America, and Admiral 
Haddock as quiet in the Mediterranean. This 
raiſed an univerſal clamour. Petitions againſt the 
Convention were preſented to Parliament from the 
city and merchants of London, and from almoi 
every town in the kingdom. 'The' winiſter's pal- 
ſion for peace had made him ſubmit too tamely to 
the indipnities which the merchants and ſailors had 
ſuffered from the Spaniards 3 but at laſt he ordered 
Mr Keene to inform the Court of Spain, that in 
caſe his Catholic Majeſty did not immediately tuill 
the terms of the Convention, reprizals would inftaitiy 
be mace by the Engliſh ;' upon this Admiral Had- 
dock's fleet was immediately reinforced with a con- 
nderable number of ſhips, 

The, Spaniards now grew ſo inſolent, that it was 
impoſſible to avoid entering into a war; for ti 
inſiſted vpon ſearching the trading ſhips of Great 
Britain in the American ſeas. The laſt inftructions 
were ſent co Mr Keene. On this occaſion the Spa- 
niards acted with great chicanery and prevarict- 
tion; and on the ioth of July orders were iſſued for 
making general reprizais on them, The SpantarG 
alſo prepared for war, and hoped to be joined 1u g 
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yy the French; but they wanted to get the Aſ- 
lento trade, and to carry on the commeice of Spain 
The court of Verſailles intimi- 
jated the Dutch (who had made great complaints 
,ozinſt the depredations of the Spaniards) to ſuch a 
jegree, that they durſt not join the Engliſh. Capt. 
'ernon, being a gentleman ©, ſpirit, was judged 
a fit perſon to command a ſquadron of ſhips to an- 
noy the Spaniards in America, Accordingly he 
was appointed Vice-Admiral of the blue, and on 
the 20th of July ſailed with nine men of war and 
a ſloop, to command all his Majeſty's ſhips in Ame- 
jica, The Spanith miniſtry publiſhed a manifeſto 
relating to the Convention, and ordered reprizals to 
be made on all Britiſh ſubjects in Spain. War be- 
ing declared on both tides, the Engliſh had a de- 
ſon of ſeizing the Aſſogue ſhips; but they eſcaped 
by means of an advice-boat from Old Spain. Ad- 
miral Haddock took the St Joſeph, a Spaniſh ſhip 
of 300 tons, valued at 120,000]. France ſeemed 
now to eſpouſe the quarrel of Spain, in makin 
great military preparations both by ſea and land. 
The Spaniards ſoon fitted out a numberleſs multi- 
tude of privateers : The French alſo ſent out ma- 
ny under Spaniſh colours, and took a great number 
of Engliſh veſſels, which violently inflamed the 
commercial part of the nation, 

On the 5th of November Admiral Vernon failed 
from Jamaica, with ſeven ſhips, againſt Porto Bello. 
The attack was begun at the Ironcaſtle; all the 
commanders behaved with great intrepidity; par- 
ticularly Commodore Brown. The ſailors mounted 
upon one another's ſhoulders on the lower battery, 
and drawing up the ſoldiers after them, ſtruck the 
Spaniſh colours. The Admiral next took Gloria- 
caſtle; and upon this the town of Porto Bello 
capitalated. The Admiral (who on this occafion 
behaved with great ipirit, diiintereſtedneſs, and hu- 
manity) blew up the fortifications with powder 
taken from the Spaniards, but found more _ 

culty 
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culty in demoliſhing thoſe works' than in takin) 
them. Great rejoicings were made on the arrivg 
of the news that Porto Bello was taken; and 10 
Roman or Grecian General ever met with Greer 
applauſe than Admiral Vernon did from the People 
of England, for his ſucceſs on this occaſion. 

The nation was for carrying on the war with all 
poſſible vigour, and particularly in America, where 
Admiral Vernon was left at liberty to act aga int 
the Spaniards in ſuch a manner as he ſhodld think 
would annoy them moſt, On the other hand, the 
Spaniards threatened to invade England with troops 
under the Duke of Ormond. Their ſquadron at 
Cadiz being now joined to that of Ferrol, a fleet 
of 20 ſhips, commanded by Sir John Norris, failed 
for Ferrol, in hopes of burning the Spanith fleet 
in the harbour; but this deſign miſcarried. 4 
large body of land forces, conſiſting of 6000 men, 
with ſome detachments, was ordered for America, 
under the command of Lord Cathcart, an excel 
lent officer, in which Wentworth, Guiſe, and Ne 
Blakeney acted as brigadiers. Ihis armament fail- ſh, 
ed on the z iſt of October, in 27 ſhips of the line, 
with frigates, &c. under Sir Chaloner Ogle, but 
the late ſetting out of this fleet n. its deſruc- Wii 
tion. 

The Court of Verſailles, haging that the Eng- 
liſh could not be diverted from attacking the Spa- 
niards in the Weſt Indies, threw off the maſk. As: 
a prelude to the war they began to repair the for- 
tifications of Dunkirk, contrary to the treaty of 
Utrecht, and printed a declaration, in which it 
was ſaid that they could not fit unconcerned, while 
the Engliſh were ſending ſuch vaſt armaments a- 
gainſt the Spaniards in America. 

On the 13th of February Mr Sandys made a ino- 
tion in the Houſe of Commons, that his Majeſty 
ſhould be addreſſed to remove Sir Robert Walpole 
from his councils and. preſence for ever. A like 
motion was made in the Houſe of Peers by _ 

ar- 
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tarin Wet, Great debates enſued, and after muck 
114 Wheat and animoſity it was rejected. 

uid rol it this time Frederic the new King of Pruſſia 
Seer cho has ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſince) 
People Nied, very unexpectedly, an army of zo, ooo 
| en, wherewith he ſuddenly invaded Sileſia, to 
th al Wirich he laid claim. This alarmed all the powers 
1 Europe, particularly Great Britain, Which was 
gan Nos / in a molt diſagreeable fituation, The national 
eme roops were now augmented to 51,515 effective 
J, the gen, excluſive of thoſe upon the I iſh eſtabliſſi- 


troops nent. His Britannic Majeſty declared ſtrongly 

on a a favour of the Queen of Hungary, who could 

leet ot be prevailed on to yield his Pruſſian Majeſty 

* ne inch of Sileſia, This greatly embarraſſed his 
leet 


=] Pritarnic Majeſty, as he was obliged either to give 
= p the intereſt of tne Queen of Hungary, or the 


my aim of his near relation the King of Pruſſia, whoſe 
8 ſorces then conſiſted of 100, OOO men. | 
Xcel: The armament under Lord Cathcart and Sir 
and chaloner Ogle, after being ſcattered and diſperſed 
fail: by forms, at laſt arrived at Dominica, and ſoon 
line, WW: ir Lord Cathcart died of the Dy flentery: The 
: bu: ccamand of the land forces now devolved on Gen, 
erate Wentworth. They then proceeded to Jamaica, 
where they joined Admiral Vernon. The ſquadion 
Ung⸗ now confiſted of 29 ſhips cf the line, and nearly 
Spa. an equal number of frigates, fire ſhips, and bomb- 
Ar ketches, with 12,000 land forces. They next 
for. proceeded to Carthagena; and on the 4th of 
of March the fleet anchored a little fo the windward 
h nt of the town. They then attacked the forts of St 
hile Jago and St Philip, which were foon taken, as 
avere allo the forts of Bocca-Chica and St Joſeph, 
together with a vpaniſh man of war, and after- 
no. vards Caſtello Grande was taken. The conqueſt of 
elty Carthagena was now thought to be certain, which 
sole Wl however proved a fatal miſtake, as the Spaniards 
x Wh vere ſtill matters of Fort St Lazar. By this time a 


I oy mor- 
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mortal antipathy had taken place between Gener;! 
Wentworth and Admiral Vernon, each violently 
cenſuring the conduct of the other, and being ſore. 
ly gailed by the Spaniards at the attack of Fon 
St Lazar, they at laſt returned with the fleet, which 
was very fickly, to Jamaica, where they arrived 
the z0th of November. It is computed that 20,000 
Britiſh ſubjects loſt their ves in this fatal expedi. 
tion. It ſhould be remarked, that before their de. 
parture, they deſtroyed all the forts they had taken, 

On the 4th of December, 174i, the new Parlia- 
ment met. His Majeſty, in his ipeech, mentioned 
the war with Spain; the confederacy entered into 
againit the Queen of Hungary ; the endeavours 
uſed by him to reconcile «the contending parties; 
and requeſted the aid of Parliament. The addreſs 
on this ſpeech occationed great debates : It con- 
tained no aſſurances to the Was: that, if his elec- 
toral dominions were attacked, they vw ould defend 
them. - The Lords preſented a much warmer ad- 
dreſs than that of the Commons. Sir Robert Wal 
pole was extremely doubtful of the complexion of 
the Members who .compoſed this new Por. 
hament, in the election of whom the general dil 
content of the people had a manifeſt influence, 
and prodpced one of the mot violent conteſts be. 
tween the two parties that had happened fince h. 
revolution. The calling in the military power a 
the Weſtminſter election had juſtly given offence, 
and brought a great odium on the Miniſter, And 
the Prince of Wales having declared that he thought 
him ſo great a bar between his Majeſty and his 
people, that he coald agree to no terms of recon- 
ciliation till he was removed, Sir Robert reſolved t 
retire from power, and to give up ail his places; 
which he actually did on the 11th of Fepbruery, 
after having been created Paron of Haughton, Vii 
count Walpole, and Earl of Orford, Fhe day 
After this reſignation, the oppoſition had a grand 
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mectins; the purport of which was to bring him 
9 jallice, and to execute their conſtitutfonal points. 

The heads of the oppolition met at Court; when 

1 reconciliation was made between his Majeity and 

the Prince of Wales. Sir Robert Walpole's re- 

moral did not alter the meaſures; but there were 

many changes in the higher employments. The 

people row cried out that they were betrayed, and 
dir Robert Walpole ſcreened.— The Spaniards, 

in the courſe of two years, had taken Britiſh ſhips 

to the amount of 1,200,000]. ſterling; but the Spa- 

nin ſkips that had been taken during the ſame 

time, amounted to a-far greater value. 

In 1742, 16334 Briuſh troops went. abagad, un- 
der the command of the Earl of Stair, the Duke of 
Argyle having again reſigned all his employ ments. 
On their arrival abroad they were joined by as 
many Hanoverians and as many Heſſians in Britiſh 


av. | 9 
; The Earls of Stair and Cheſterfield had been ſent 
to Holland, in order to perſuade, if poſſible, the 
Dutch to join in the war againſt France; but by 
the machinations of Van Hoey, the Dutch Refi- 
dent at Paris, his maſters were prevented from tak- 
ing any part in it, which cauſed great uneaſineſs 
in England. In the mean time Kevenhuller and 
the Auſtrian Generals had great ſucceſs in Germa- 
ny. A very bloodly battle was fought at Czailaw, 
between the King of Pruſſia and Prince Charles, 
in which the former_ had the advantage; but, by 
the influence of his Britannic Majeſty, a treaty was 
concluded between Auſtria and Pruſſia, whereby Si- 
leſia was given up to the latter; to which treaty 
Saxony alſo acceded, and peace was proclaimed 
at Dreſden on the 17th of September. 
The court of Spain, on the death of the Em- 
peror Charles VI. claimed all the. Auſtrian domi- 
nions in Italy; on this Navarro, the Spaniſh Ad- 
miral, with 5009 land forces on board, failed for 
„ | Italy; 
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Italy; when Admiral Haddock was advancing t 
attack him, the Commander of a French {quadry 
from Toulon declared, that he would att offenſye 
ly againſt the Engliſh, if they attempted any tan. 
againſt Navarro. This obliged Haddock to n 
turn to Gibraltar, after which he ſailed for Por 
Mahon, where he fell ill, occaſioned (as was re 
ported) by his not being permitted to ſerve hit 
country effectually, and he reſigned his comma 
to Leſtock. 

The Queen of Hungary's affairs in Italy wearin 
an unpromiſing aſpect, the concluded an al} Hare: 
with, ;thi, King of Sardinia, who agreed to join hij 
troop#45' tho of her Hangarian Majeſty, in orde 
to check the Spaniſh and Neapolitan armies : Por 
this he was to have a ſubſidy from England, and 
*was to be favoured by a {quacron of Britiih ſhips i 
the Mediterranean. 

Admiral Matthews was ſent with ſeven flips 
of the line to reinforce Admiral Leſtock in the 
Mediterranean. Under Matthews, Capt. Callis, 1 
the Duke fire-ſhip, burnt ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips in 
French harbour. The King of Naplcs havin 
joined 20,000 of his troops to thoſe of Spain, 
Admiral Matthews diſpatched Commodore Martin 
to that monarch, to declare, that if he did not in 
mediately withdraw his troops from thoſe 1 
and obſerve the neutrality he openly profeſſed, th 
city of Naples ſhould be bumbarded. This me 
nace intimidated the Monarch to ſuch a degree, 
that he inſtantly complied with the demands of the 
Engliſh, whereby the Spaniſh army, under the 
Duke de Montemar, was ruined. * Whilſt Admin 
Matthews was diſtreſſing the Spaniards, Admin 
Rowley arrived with a reinforcement; and as tle 
Genoeſe were remarkably partial to the Frenc 
and Spainiards, Matthews made free with tht 
Genoeſe ſhipping and territories. Strong endes 
vours Were uſes by the French and Rn 


* 
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ftenſtye 


getach the King of Sardinia from his preſent con- 
nections, but ail in vain. 5 

In America, the plan for attacking St Jago, in 
iy thirg Hiſpaniola, was defeated by the diſſentions between 
to re the ſea and land officers, 
or Pon The ſpirit of party raged to a violent degree. 
was e Lord Carteret, a nobleman of very great abilities 
erve higWand influence, ſeemed now to direct all the mea- 
»m mand ſures. As ſo great an army in Flanders was in 
Britiſh pay, the people thought that England was 


wearing to be at the whole expence of ſupporting the houſe | 
alliance of Auſtria, This cauſed infinite. diſcontent, and 
OIN hs 


the preſs groan 


7 


i 2d with indecent reflections, which 
in orde did not ſpare even the very higheſt characters. 
Ss: Folſhl On the 27th of April, 1743, his Majeſty, ac- 
nd, and companied by his Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
!ips i Cumberland, ſet out to join the allied army (40,000 
nen) in Flanders, under the Duke of Aremberg. 
n mip who commanded the Auſtrians, and the Earl of 
in theWStzir, who commanded the Britiſh forces. He ar- 
allis, i rved at the camp at Afct;9#enburg on the 19th of 


1ps in Wſune ; and having there received intelligence that 
having reinforcement of 12,000 Hanoverians and Heſſians 
Spain i had reached Hanau, he reſolved to march thither to 
Marti effect a Junction, but had not gone three leagues, 
not in when he perceived the enemy, to the number of 
i Spain zo, ooo, had paſſed the river below him, and were 
led, mel drawn up in order of battle at the village of Det- 
his me tingen, to diſpute his paſſage. Thus he found 
5 himſelf cooped up in a dangerous ſituation, his 
s of thi 


troops being confined in a narrow plain, bounded 
by hills and woods on the Tight, flanked on the 
left by the river Mayne, on the "oppoſite fide of 
which the French had ere&ted batteries that annoy- 
ed the allies on their march, and in the front a con- 


der the 
Admin 
Admiral 

as the 


F rench iderable part of the French army were drawn ups 
1th the with a narrow paſs before them, the village of 
_ Dettingen on their right, a wood on the left, and 
12rGas d 


: a morals in the center. Thus environed, the con- 
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federates muſt have fought at a very great diſad- 
vantage, or ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, 
had not the Duke de Gramont, who commanded 
the enemy, been inſtigated by the ſpirit of mad. 
neſs to fo:ego theſe advantages. He paſſed the 
Cefile, and, advancing towards the enemy, a battle 
enſued. The French horſe charged with great im- 
petuoſity, and ſome regiments of Britiſh cavalry: 
were Put into diſorder; but the infantry of the al. 
hes behaved with ſuch intrepidity and deliberation, 
under the eye of their ſovereign, as ſoon determin- 
ed the fate of the day. The French were obliged 
to give way, and repaſs the Mayne with great pre. 
cipitation, having loſt above 5000'men, Killed, 
wounced, and taken, Had they been properly 
purſued before they recovered {rom their firſt con- 
fuſion, in all probability they had been totally 
overthrown. The loſs of the allies in this action 
amounted to 2coo men. The Generals Clayton 
and Monroe were killed; the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who exhihited uncommon proofs of courage, 
was ſhot through the calf of his leg; and the E arl 
of Albemarle, General Huſke, and ſeveral other 
officers of diſtinction, were wounded, The King 
expoſed his perſon to a ſevere fire of the cannon 
as well as muſketry. He rode between tie firſt 
and ſecond lines, with his ſword drawn, and en- 
couraged his troops to maintain the hovour of, 
their country. Immediately after the action he 
continued his march to Hanau, where he was join- 
ed by the reinforcement. Nothing more of con- 
ſequence was done this campaign. In October the 
allied army went into winter quarters, and the 
Earl of Stair, upon ſuppoſition that the Hanoverian 
Generals had more weight than himſelf, reſigned 
in diſguſt. 

3 Matthews ſtill continued to watch the 
combined fleets of France and Spain off Toulon, 

and took ſeveral of their richeſt ſhips. The ficet 
Ex / un- 
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under Sir Chaloner Ogle having had no ſucceſs in 
America, Commodore Knowles was ſent out with 
a ſquadron of ſhips to attack La (uerra and Port 
Cavallo, on the coaits of the Carraccoas; but tais 
attempt miſcarried. | | 

On the 14th of November, his Majeſty returned 
from Germany; and on the i7th Princefs Louiſa of 
England was married at Altena to the Prince Royal 
of Denmark. : 

On the 1{ of December the Parliament aſſem- 
bled, when the King acquainted them, that he had 
concluded a definitive treaty with the Queen of 
Hungary and the King ot Sardinia, Great changes 
were made at court; Mr Fel, am was put at the 
head of the Treaſury, Mr Sandys was created a Peer, 
and General Wade ſet at the head of the army. 

In 1741-4 the Fiench meditated an invaſion of 
Great Britain. {he court of France engaged the 
od Pretender to ſend his fon, then avout 23 years 
old, on this cccation ; and Spain ſhared in the at- 


tempt, by advancing money, whica France was not 


in a condition to do. In the mean time the 
young Pretender left Italy in the diſguiſe of a 
Spaniſh courier, and arrived at Paris about the 
20th of January, During this, great preparations 
were making in France to invade England, A vait 
number of tranſports were to receive 15,000 men 
at Dunkirk, who were to be commanded by Count 
Saxe and others, Phe young Pretender was on 
board this fleet, which was to be under Roque- 
feuille and Barr reil. Roqueiemlle failed up the 
channel as far as Dungeneis, a promontory on 
the coaſt of Kent, after having detached Barreil 
with five {Eips to haſten the embarkation at Dans 
kirk, where they got 70 land forces on board. 
While the French Admiral anchored 6ff Dungenels, 
on the 24th of February, be perceived a Britith 
fleet under Sir John Norris doubling the South 


Foreland from the Downes, and: hovgh the wind 
p, BE Was. 
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againſt Great Britain, and on the ziſt of that 


Admiral Leſtock the rear. De Court commanded 
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was againt him, taking the opportunity of the 


traniports, lay ready. 
On the zoth of March the French declared war 


tide to Come up and engage the French ſquadron; p 
but the tice failing the i.ngldh Admiral was 6. : 
liped to anchor two Icagues thort of the enchy, - 
In this interval Roqgueicwlle called a council of F 
war, in which it was determined to make the hef T 
of their way to the place from whence they had fe: 
Jail. This reſolution was tavoured by a very hard c 
gale of wind, which blew from the North Eaſt, and 
carried them down the channel with incredible ex. " 
pedition: Bat the tame ſtorm which, in all proba. 
bility, faved their fleet from deſtruction, utterly dif. WW 
concerted theu icheme of invading England, for a 1 
great number of their tranſports were driven athor: ill > 
and deſtroyed, and the reit ſo much damaged tha: 
they could not {ſpeedily be repaired. 
Soon after 6000 auxiliary troops arrived from 
Holland ; about which time. certain advice came | 
that the young Pretender was at Calais, in tie 
neighbourhovd of which near 20,000 men, with { 


month war was declared ,in London againit the 
French. On the 3d of April his Majeſty informed 
the Parliament from the throne, of the reciprocal 
declarations of war that had been made, when the 
moſt loyal and affectionate addreſſes were return- 


ed; and on the 32th of May his Majeſty put an 


end to the ſeſſion by a ſpeech well becoming fo ex. 
cellent a father of his people. N 

The French and Spaniſh fleets, conſiſt ing of 28 
ſhips of the line and fix frigates, all clean and com- 
pletely manned, being ſhuc np in Teulon by Mat- 
thews, (whoſe fleet was in a very indifferent condi- 
tion) reſolved to force their way out and fight tie 
Engliſh. Admiral Rowley commanded the van 0i 
the Britiſh fleet, Admiral Matthews the center, and 
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the French fleet, and Navarro that ef Spain. On 
the 11th of February, 1743-4, Admiral Matthews 
bore down upon the Spanih Admiral, and ordered 
Capt. Cornwall, of the Marlborough, to Go tie 
fame ; by this time Matthews bad loſt fight of 
Leſtock and his ſquadron, which had fallen five 
miles aſtern of him. In the engagement Captain 
Cornwall, who performed wonders, was killed by. 
a cannon ſhot. Capt. Hawke (now Admiral) fought 

bravely in the Berwick; he engaging the Poder, 

Admiral Rowley and Capt. 

Oſborn allo diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and Admiral 

Matthews exerted very great ſpirit in the Namur. 

Night coming on the firing ceaſed on both fides, 

and the combined fleets made the beſt of their way 

from that of Great Britain, It was judged tnat a 

perſonal enmity between Matthews and Lettock 

had very much obſtructed the ſucceſs of the Bri- 

tih arms, by giving the enemy an opportunity of 
rſcaping. The like hatred had ſubittted between 
the French and Spaniſh Admirals, — the Englifh 
did not loſe above 400 men killed and wounded ; 

but the enemies loſt upwards of 1009.-——it was 

univerſally agreed, had all the Britith Commanders 
done their duty, (the Captains Burriſn, Norris, 
Williams, &c. not having behaved well) ſuch a 
ſignal victory might have been obtained as would 

have put an end to the war. A kind of paper war 
then broke out between Matchews and Leſtock, 

who afterwards ſuſpended Matthews. At the earneſt 
intreaty of Leſtock a Cotirt Martial was appointed 
to try him. Leſtock was honourably acquitted ; 
but Matthews was declared incapa:le of ferving 
any more in the Royal Navy, to the great aito- 
niſhment of the public. | : 

The French had evacuated Germany, but it was 
far from being in a peaceful late. The Emperor 
was ſtripped of his dominions ; the Queen of Hun- 
gary was fired with a ſpirit of revenge; and bis 

3 Prul- 
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Pruſſian Majeſty Judged it neceſſary to reſtore the MI con 
balance of power in Europe. The confederate a. WW tox 
my, then in the Low Countries, was in excellent ter 
order; and the affairs of the French and Spaniard; MW cor 
in Italy wore a bad aſpect, While things were on pil 
this foot, his Pruflian Majeſty went ſecretly to 


o 
Francfort, where he concluded a treaty (May 11, - 
1744) with the Emperor, to which the EleQor Pala. MW pie 
tine, and the King of Sweden, as Landgrave of M the 


Heſſe, acceded. The deſign of jt was declared ty 
be, to reſtore the Imperial dignity, and the tran- 
quility of Germany: But it afterwards appeared 
that a ſecret article had been agreed upon between 
their Imperial and Pruſſian Majeſties, by which 
the latter engaged to endeavour at the conqueſt 
of all Bohemia and Upper Auſtria for the Empe- 
ror; in return for which his Imperial Mz):fy 
was to give up many circles, territories, and towns, 
and the right belonging to him in Upper Silcla, 
to the King of Pruſſia. By this time the courts 
of Vienna and Verſailles had reciprocally declared 
war againſt each other, as principals. Immediately 
the King of Pruſſia invaded Bohemia, through Sax- i 
ony, at the head of 84,000 men. re 

On the iſt of May the French Lins, with Mar- I 

ſhal Saxe, arrived. in Flanders, at the head of P. 


120,000 men, with a prodigious train of artillery.— MW £ 
The allies then took the field; they conſiſted of 
76,000, and were not only thus deficient in num- t 
bers, but weakly commanded, their Generals being Il if 
much at variance, of which the French King made þ 
proper advantage, taking many ſtrong holds in r 


Flanders.-Prince Charles was making as rapid a i. 
progreſs in Alſace, Which induced the French King i 
to leave Flanders with 49,000 men, and repair thi- t 
ther, leaving Marſhal Saxe with the remainder of if { 
the army to oppoſe the allies. Soon after this, a lt 
moſt favourable opportunity offered of attacking the iſ 
Marſhal, which. was Geteated by alen. tne 1 
com- 
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commander of the Auſtrian troops, who, being 1 in- 
toxicated with liquor at the time of receiving a let- 
ter of the higheſt importance from Wade (the 
commander of the Britiſh troops) thruſt it under his 
pillow, and did not read it till next day. On the 
zoth of September, Marſhal Saxe drew off his army 
in the utmolt confuſion, leaving behind him 2 
pieces of cannon ; and about the "20th of October, 
the allies went into winter quarters, 

During this campaign, the King of Pruſſia made 
himſelf maſter of Bohemia; but a body of 16,000 - 
Saxons joining the army of Prince Charles of Lor- 
rain, his Pruſſian Majeſty was driven, with amazing 
ſwiftneſs and vaſt ſlaughter, out of Bohemia; he 
having loſt about 30,000 men. This was owin 
to his having been deceived by the French, who 
aſſured him the Saxons would join in the league of 
Francfort. —At this time the French and Spaniards, 
in conjunction with the King of Naples, were very 
ſucceſsful againft the King of Sardinia and the 
Auſtrians, the latter being alſo aſſiſted by a Britiſh 
feet under Commodore Lon 

On the 15th of June, 1744, Commodore Anſon 
returned from his famous voyage round the world. 
In this expedition the Engliſh took the town of 
Paita in Peru, with a vaſt treaſure; and a rich 


Acapulco ſhip, after a fierce engagement. 


The army was now recruited, an invaſion being 
threatened by the Pretender's jon. —— Marſhal Belle- 


iſle and his brother, who had been ſent from the 


French King to the Emperor, to concert the ope- 
rations of the next campaign, being at Elbingrode, 
in the Electorate of Hanover, were ſeized, and, be- 
ing ſent to England, were confined 1n Wind caſ- 
tle. Sir Charles Hardy, with the Engliſh ſtore 
!hips for the Mediterranean, being blocked up in 

the Tagus by the Breſt fleet, Sir John Balchen 
was ordered to put to ſea to relieve Sir Charles, 
which he did; but returning to England he loſt his 
life 
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life in the Victory. This ſaip, which was thought 
to be the fineſt in the world, mounting 110 brak 
guns, being drove upon the coalt of Alderney, was 
ſhipwrecked and entirely loft, together with her 
whole crew, which confified of 1100 brave men, 
100 of whom were volunteers and gentlemen of 
fortune. 

Commodore Barnet was ſent with a ſquadron to 
the Eaſt Indies, where he took three French In. 
diamen, very richly laden. Two others of hi 
ſquadron took an immenſely rich ſhip from Mani. 
la. The Britiſh fleets in America fionalized 
themſelves this year, Commodore Warren taking a 
great number of valuable prizes; but the Britiſh 
arms were not ſucceſ{:tul on the Continent of Ame. 
rica, Canſo being deſtroyed by the French.—'The 
Engliſh were greatly diſcontented at home, on ac: 
count of the management of the war this year up. 
on the Continent; and the then miniſter, the ver) 
able Earl Granville, was ſuppoſed to be all- power. 
ful in the cabinet. The miniſters, whoſe province 
it was to raiſe money, were for peace. Mr Pel. 
ham ſeemed defirous of a coalition, which being 
agreed to, the miniſter reſigned the ſeals not long 
after. | 

The miniſtry being now changed, there ſeemed 
a perfect unanimity in both Houſes. To prevent 
any ill influence abroad, his Majeſty ordered all 
his Miniſters in foreign courts to declare, that the 
change in the adminiſtration would no ways affe& 
the general ſyſtem of affairs. The Commons grant- 
ed 6,462,8901. for the fervice of the enſuing 
year; and a quadruple alliance was concluded at 
Warſaw between his. Britannic Majeſty, the Queen 
of Hungary, the King of Poland, and the States 
General. In March, 1745, his Royal Highneſ⸗ 
the Duke of Cumberland was appointed Captain 
General of all his Majeſty's forces in Great Britain 
and abroad, to the great joy of the poeple.— The 
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beoinning of this year died the Emperor Charles 
VII. which changed the face of affairs in Europe, 
About this time allo died Sir Robert Walpole, 
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On the 2d of May his Majeſty put an end to the 
ſeſlon, and informed the Parliament of his intention 
to go abroad. He then declared himſelf a principal 
in the war, in quality of Elector of Hanover, 
This was the more generous, as the Queen of Hun- 
vary's affairs had now taken an inaufpicious turn; 
whilſt tbole of the French were in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, though the Emperor's death had diſconcerted 
their whole plan of Politics. They therefore pro- 
poſed the King of Poland to be Emperor, but he 
refuſed ; and they were very doubtful of the King 
of Pruſſia ; for which reaſon the French Monarch 
elvived not to concern himſelf in the election of an 
Emperor. Notwithſtanding this her Hungarian 
Majeſty would not liſten to overtures of peace. 
Hereupon the armies aſſembled in Flanders, where 
the allies were found greatly inferior, in numbers 
and artillery, to the French — The Duke of Cum- 
berland was now at the head of the confederate for- 
es in Flanders, where the French King, with the 
Dauphin, arrived. Marſhal Saxe had the direction 
of the campain: Upon his beſieging Tournay 
te confederate army reſolved to force him, if poſſi- 
ble, to raiſe it, This brought on the famous battle of 
Fontenoy. The confederates reſolyed to attack the 
French, who were very ſtrongly intrenched, and 
ad erected dreadful batteries. On the zoth of 
april the Britith troops began the attack, and drove 
the French to the very top of the riſing ground 
near their camp. Next morning the confederates 
harged the French with amazing intrepidity, and 
1th great ſucceſs, till a concealed battery deſtroyed 
he Engliſh in vaſt numbers. The Dutch, under 
Prince Waldeck, behaved ſhamefully on this oc- 
aſion. His Royal Highneſs the Duke was obliged 
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to retire, on account of the prodigious fre Pour! pe 3. 
in upon him by the French; but he ſoon renew 3 
tne charge, and drove them from the field of h. —_ 
tle. At laſt victory declared for the French, wh, ax 
acknowledged that all the Engliſh had behav i” 
like heroes on that ever memorable day. { Ut e 
Duke of Cumberland did all that was pon 
for an able General to do; and the French King 411 
and the Dauphin ſignalized their bravery and con. i 
duct on that occaſion. It was computed that 7000 3 
Britons loſt their lives; but it was thought that: 3 
ſtill greater ſlaughter had been made of the French * 


Many perſons of diſtincton were killed on both ſide Hk; 

After the battle of Fontenoy the French renewel 
the ſiege of Pournay, took the town, and after. 
wards the citadel, They afterwards ſurprizel 
Ghent, and took Bruges, Oudenarde, Dender. 
mond, Oftend, Newport, Aeth, and ſeveral oft: 
towns. All this time the allied army lay encarhpet 
between Antwerp and Bruſſels, without daring t 
Oppoſe the French, whoſe King returned in tr: 
umph to Paris. f 


The young Elector of Bavaria, obſerving the n. 5 
pidity with which the Auſtrians advanced again the” 
him, concluded a peace with her Hungarian Majo 
ſy. The French under Maillebois acted very ty, 
rannically in Germany, idly pretending that the "i 
ſtayed there only to ſecure the freedom of the In 


perial election. But in ſpite of all the machins- 
tions of the court of Verſailles, the Great Duke © 
Tuſcany was elected Emperor at Francfort, it 
September 1745; before which time the Frenci 
had been forced to repaſs the Rhine. This happf 
alteration in the affairs of Europe was owing chief 
to the wiſdom and weight of his Britannic Majeſty. 
| The King of Pruſſia would gladly have joined 
in the ſyſtem laid down by his Britannic Maje 
ſy, had it not been for the obſtinacy of the Queet 
of Hungary.. He then had recourſe to arms, and g ba 
| : | | dhe 
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e zd of June obtained a ſignal victory orer the 
5 E and Saxons, commanded by Prince 
charles of Lorrain. A convention was now agreed 
pon at Hanover, where his Britannic Majeſty then 
23, between him and the King of Pruſha his ne- 
hey; but the convention was rejected by Auſtria 
nd Saxony; her Imperial Majeſty acting a very 
porateful part with regard to the King of Great 
ritain on this occaſion, he, having been as a fa- 
her to that Princeis.— The king of Pruſſia declar- 
war againſt the Elector of Saxony, and his troops 
Whitered that electorate. 

cnei On the 18th of September, Prince Charles at- 
acking his camp, was defeated by him. He then 
arched into Sileſia, and afterwards into Saxony, 
hen he took Gorlitz, Leipſic, and Dreſden, where 
as the whole Royal Family of Poland (the King 
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nder cepted, who had retired to Prague) whom he 
ln cated with the greateſt humanity. Afterwards a 
pa eaty of peace was concluded between the King of 
"> rufiia and the Elector of Saxony; and another be- 


1 uren the Empreſs Queen and his Pruſſian Majeſty. 


Genoa now declared war againſt his Sardinian 
ajeſty. The Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean 
onſiſted of 24 ſhips of the line under Rowley, who 
locked up the Spaniſh fleet, That Admiral, 
ho was now joined by Admiral Medley, ſent 
ommodore Cowper, who bombarded Genoz, Final, 
Remo, and Baſtia in the iſland of Corſica. Du- 
ng this, Don Philip, with Maillebois and the 
rench and Spaniards, were very ſucceſsful in Italy, 
me having narrowly eſcaped falling into their 
nds. 
The beſieging Louiſbourg, the Dunkirk, or Bul- 
ark, of the French empire in America, was now 
ſol ved on. This was the grand nurſery for their 
amen; and its fiſheries were of immenſe value. 
he expedition was firſt planned and reſolved upon 
Louiſbourg was exceſſively 
rong both by art and nature, and Ra 
well 
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well defended by artillery. The garriſon confi: Du 
of 1200 regulars, under Monſieur Chambon. Thz 
zoth of April ten men of war, &c. arrived within 
four miles of Louiſbourg, and the Engliſh took i Þritai 
after a ſiege of 49 days. This conqueſt did great my, 
honqur to the New-Engiand-men, who, though àbarke 
body of militia, behaved like veterans, and pulled tem be 
the ſiege with incredible ſpirit and labour. eaſt w 
On the 14th. of July this year (1745) Charlestwo 
the young Pretender, then about 25, with only from 
ſeven adherents, embarked on board a frigate off With 
18 guns, with goo ſtands of arms, at Port LazarMabout 
in Britany. Soon after ſhe was joined by the El burg! 
zabeth of 54 guns, between whom and -the Liothe' 2 
man of war of 58 guns, Capt. Brett, a bloody en- 
gagement enſued, when the Elizabeth ſheered off 
Soon after Charles landed in the Weſtern iſles af 
Scotland, near the houſe of Kinloch Moidart, 
Charles was preſently joined by Cameron of Lochie| 
and his clan. The Pretender's ſtandard being noy|ken : 
raiſed, great numbers flocked to it. Sir Johnforeat 
Cope, Commander in Chief of his Majeſty” s for · Noſice 
ces in Scotland, was ordered to cruſh the inſurtec- thou; 
tion in its infancy ; but his conduct was ſuch as gaveWernec 
great umbrage to all the friends of King George MG ard 
The zd of September the young Pretender pr04ſhaker 
claimed his father at Dunkeld, near Perth, whicitroop 
town he entered the day following, and reviewingvith 
. © is troops, found them to be about 3000 ; but thnd! 
greateſt part of them were miſerably armed aniWhe x 
accoutred. He now marched for Edinburgh, whotW :(c 
magifſtrates ſeemed diipoſed to defend it to the lalried 
extremity ; - but this was all a farce, that city beWGue( 
ing given up ſoon after to the rebels. Generl agl 
Gueſt then commanded in the caſtle, which he des 
fended in the moſt gallant manner. And novihe 
many came and joined the young Pretender, andaiſe 


his father was ee at the croſs of Edin ord 
burgh. 
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During theſe tranſactions Sir John Cope, who had 
proceeded with the King's troops as far North as 
Inverneſs, leaving the Southern parts of North 
Britain wholly expoſed to the incurſions of the ene- 
my, marched back to Aberdeen, where he em- 
barked with his troops, and, on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, landed at Dunbar, about 20 miles to the 
eaſtward of Edinburgh, Here he was joined by 
two regiments of dragoons, which had retired 
from the capital at the approach of the rebel army. 
With this reinforcement his troops amounted to 
about 3000, and he began his march for Edin- 
burgh, in order to give battle to the enemy. On 
the'2oth of September, he encamped near Preſton 
Pans, and early next morning was attacked by 
the young Pretender with about 3000 highlanders 
half armed, who charged him {word in hand with 
ſuch 1impetuoſity, that, in leſs than ten minutes af- 
ter the battle began, the King's troops were bro- 
zen and totally routed. The dragoons fled with 
great precipitation at the firſt onſet: The General 
incers, having made ſome efforts to rally them, 
thought proper to conſult their own fafety. by an 
xpeditious retreat to Berwick. The brave Col. 
Gardiner loſt his life, and many officers were 
taken by the rebels. Four hundred of the King's 
troops were killed, and about 1200 taken priſoners, 
vith the train of artillery, tents, baggage, &c. 
and near 6000 I. in ſpecie. The loſs ſuſtained 
he rebels was inconſiderable. 


ried by a Court Martial, and acquitted. 
ueſt, to prevent the rebels from marching towards 
agland, feigned that his garriſon in the caſtle 
as in great want of proviſions, which induced 
he rebels to beſiege it. But the ſiege being 
aiſed ſoon after, Gordon of Glenbucket, with 


ord Ogilvie, and near 400 men, joined the re- 
dels; who being now about 6000, they reſolved 
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to march for England. The young Pretender tha 
publiſhed a new and very infolent declaration. 0 
the 22d of October the rebels had a general reviey 
of their troops, and were joined by Lords Piiſlic 
and Balmerino, and the Earl of Kilmarnock. Foy 
ſhips brought them money, arms, and ammunition 
from France. 

His Majeſty arrived from Germany on the 16 
of Avguft, at which time molt loy al addreſtes wer 
tranſmitted from all parts. 

On the 16th of October his Majeſty opened the 
Parliament by a moſt gracious ſpeech, to which 
the moſt loyal addreſſes were returned, A camp, 
conſiſting of 14,000 men, was for med at New 
caſtle under Marſhal Wade. Ihe rebels, conſiſting 
of about 6000 foot, and 266 horſe, marched to- 
wards England, and beſieged Carliſle under the 
command of Perth, and made themſelves maſters of 
it, and of the caſtle. The Pretender's declarations 
were burnt by the commen nas. non at the Royg 

Exchange, London. 

As the French threatened to invade Great Bi. 
rain, Admiral Vernon was appointed to command 
in the Channel with the utmöſt vigilance; which 
ſervice he performed extremely well!; and a French 
ſhip (among others) with Charles Ratcliff, brother 
to the Earl of Derwentwater, aboard, was taken. 

The rebels, after becoming maſters of Carliſe, 
left a garriſon in that city, and marched forward 

18 d. till they came to Mancheſter, of which place the) 
tock poſſeſſion; but were there joined by only 2 
few, which greatly diſpirited the young Pretender, 
A ſecond army was now forming, to be com- 
manded by the Duke of Cumberland, and unde 
him Sir John Ligonier, This army, confiſting ol 
about 13,000 men, took poſt at Litchfield. Ti 
rebels being now in great perplexity, thought d 
marching into Wales, but found this impracticable, 
and ſo W to 80 Being arrived there 
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and a council of war being held, it was at laſt a 
greed do march back to Scotland. About this time 
his Majeſty had propoſed to order the ſetting up of 
the ſtandard of England upon Finchley common, 
and to aſſemble an army there under his own com- 
mand. The rebels hearing of this, marched back 
with the greateſt precipitation, and were purſued 
with amazing activity by his Royal Highneſs the 
Dake. General Wade had been very diiatory all 
this campaign. General Oglethorpe purſued the re- 
bels very {wiftly; but could not come up with 
mem. The Duke continued the purſuit; and are 
niving at Clitton in Cumberland, had a ſkirmiſh, 
wherein ſeveral) were ſlain on both fides, The 
main body of the rebels being now at Penrith, a 
council of war was held, and, \aiter much delibera- 
tion, it was reſolved that they ſhould march back 

witk all imaginable ſpeed to Scotland d, where it was 
reported their affairs had taken a very iavourable 
grin. Accordingly they returned to Carhiſle, wherg 
they left a garriion, and then flew over he Eden, 
Soon after this Carliſle was hefieged by the Duke 
of Cumberland, and after a flight reſiſtance, deliver- 
ed up the ziſt of December, the rebels ſurrender- 
ing Memſelves to the King's mercy. Thus end- 
ed their expedition Into England. Daring this 
interval Edinburgh had been recovered to che 
government. 

Lord Loudon, and 3 Forbes, Ela; Lord 
Preſident of the Court of Seſſion, alſo exerted them- 
felves vigorouſly in the North of Scotland in favour 
of the government, which Lord Lewis Gordon, 
brother to the Duke of that name, and the fa- 
mous Lord Lovat, as ſtrongly oppoſed. This man 
(head of the clan of the Fraſers) was the moſt dan- 
gerous and the moſt powerful of ail the rebels 
then in Scotland. No greater hypocrite ever ex 
ted. He drew his ſon; a promifing youth of- 19 
rears of age, into the rebellion... At this time 


2 | Lord. 


encounter, The enemy h:u taken poſſeſſion of ail ©: 
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Lord John Drummond was landed with about 6 x Rc 
700 men in the French King's pay. fic 
A new army was raiſed by the government, con. 
fiſting of about 10, ooo men, and the command ed 
thereof given to Gen. Hawley, who reſolved to re. M 
lieve Stir i ing caſtle, and advanced to Linlithgeween Hof 
the 142th of January, 1745-6. Next day the re 
whole army rendezvouſed at Falkirk, while the 17 
rebels lay encamped at lorwood, a few miles dif. ]: 
tant, On the 17th they were perceived in full te! 
march to attack the Ki n2's forces, who were C. 
formed in order of batte, and advanced to the at 


hill on the right, and Ha wiey' ordered two regi. 
ments of dragoons to drive them from that emi. Fc 
nence. Their Prince, who ſtood in the front of re 
the line, gave the figna] to fire by waving his re 
cap, and his followers took aim ſo well, that the 
aſſallants were broke by the firſt volley, retreated 
with precipitation. and fell in amongſt the infantry 
who were likewiſe diſcompoſed by the wind and 
rain beating with great violence in their faces, wet- | 
ting their powder, and diflurbing their eye fight, WM |: 
The rebels followed their firſt blow, and great to 
party of the royal army, after one irregular dil-W w 
charge, turned their backs, and fled in the ut: ar 
moſt conſternation. In all probability few or none 

of them would have eſcaped, had not Gen. Huſkeſ D 
and Brigadier Cholmondeley rallied ſome regi-·¶ ſu 
ments, and made a gallant ſtand, which favoured by 
the retreat of the reſt to Falkirk. Among the tu 
few that withſtood the general panick on this oc. N 
caſion was the Glaſgow regiment of militia, which 

had been ordered to guard the baggage, and main- of 
tained its ground till it was ordered to retreat. [r 
The King's forces retired in confuſion to Edin- 0! 
burgh, leaving the field of battle, with part off ec 
their tents and artillery, to the rebels; but their pi 
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Robert Monro, Col. Whitney, and ſome other of- 
ficers of diſtinction. 

The defeat of the King's forces at Falkirk caui- 
ed great conſternation in London, waereupon his 
Majeſty appointed his Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of Cumberland, Commander in Chief againſt the 
rebels. Accordingly, on the 25th of January, 
1745-6, at one in morning, he y out from St. 
fumes s (the froſt being then exceſſively violent) at- 
tended by the Lords "Cathcart and Bury, and the 
Colonels Conway and Yorke, and arrived the zoth 
2t Edinburgh, wheie he was welcomed as their 
guardian angel. 

On the ziſt of January the Duke aca from 


Edinburgh with his army in two columns; The 


rebels then calling a council of war, trefolved to 
retire Northward, and to blow up their maga- 
zines. They accordingly retreated with amazing 
ſneed, and arrived at Inverneſs, where the young 


Pretender very narrowly eſcaped being taken in his 


allant ſervices were 
Notwith - 


bed by Lord Loudon, whoſe 
of infinite advantage to the Royal cauſe, 


| ſtanding this, on the 24ſt of February, the rebels 


took Fort George, the citadel of Inverneſs, which 


was of the higheſt prejudice to the Royal per 


and afterwards "Fort Auguſtus. 


Six thouſand Heſſians being now landed, the 


Duke of Cumberland immediately concerted mea- 


ſures with the Prince of Heſſe, who was attended- 


by the Earl of Crawford, a nobleman of ſmall for- 


tune. but of the greateſt ſpirit. And, on the 1ſt of 


March the Duke's army arrived at Aberdeen. 
The Heſſians, with Lord Crawford at the head 
of the dragoons, drove Lord George Murray to 
Inverneſs. During this, his Royal Highneſs was 
obliged to lie at Aberdeen, and his army was divid- 


ed into three cantonments, by which means he: 


protected the country, and difarmed all the diſat- 
tected i 1n the low countries. 
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Advice was brought that the embarkations Ml th. 
Dankirk and other French ports continued, which 
made the Duke reſolve to draw together his whole 
army, and advance againſt the main body of the] {e 
rebels at Inverneſs, which he did accordingly on 
the 8th of April; and, pafling the Spey without! B: 
oppolition, marched to Nairn in four columns. th 
The rebels lay at Culloden, and the Royal army w 
marched thither on the 16th of April in four columns. 
The rebel army formed their front in 13 diviſions, 
being ſo many clans under their reſpective chief, 
They began their fire, which was very ill ſerved, a. 
bout two o'clock, whilit that of his Majeſty's arm) 
did vaſt execution. The rebels attacked Barrel's and 
Monro's regiments with great fury, but were drove 
back with prodigious ſlaughter. Preſently after it h 
was no longer a fight but a carnage. The young 1; 
Pretender, though his corps de reſerve was {till en- I 
tire, galloped off without making the leaſt reil-M d 
' tance, The main body of the rebels fled every; t 
way, but met death in them all, above 2000 off 
their people being killed in the field of battle, andi f 
between that and Inverneſs. Each army conſiſted 
of about 8000 men. the killed and wounded in 
the King's army amounted to no more than 310 
men, among whom. was the brave Lord Roben 
Kerr. All the ordnance and ftores, with a vaſt 
number of firelocks and ſwords. belonging to the 
rebels, were taken. The Earl of Kilmarnock was 

made priſoner, with many other officers. This 

victory was productive of the moſt happy effects. 

The rebels afterwards reported that great numbers 
of their party had been killed in cold blood, and 
that the whole country was one ſcene of burning 
and murder. Tis certain that ſeverities were in- 
flicted upon the perſons and poſſeſſions, and perhaps 
{ſome on the families of the rebels; but to aſſert 
that the moſt ſhocking barbarities were committed, 
dy order of his Royal Highneſs the Duke, is de- 
clared to be an abſolute falfity. Tis alſo certain 
g *. 2 | th; 
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that the rebels were guilty of vaſt miſmanagement. 

About this timè the Earl of Cromartie and his 
party were taken; likewiſe one Boyer, ſtiling him- 
{elf Marquis de St Guilles, who pretended to be 
an Ambailador from the French King; alſo Lord 
Balmerino, and the Marquis of Tullibardine, toge- 
ther with (what's very extraordinary) four ladies 

who had procured the young Pretender a great 
number of friends, and one of them (lady Macintoſh) 
though her huſband was then in the government's 
ſervice, had brought a great number of his clan 
into the field. 

The young Pretender, after the loſs of the battle 
of Culloden, having galloped off (as was obſerved) 
2t the head of ſome horſe, croſſed the Nairn, where 
he ſaw the wreiched remains of his right wing ſad- 
ly bemoaning their fate, and dying of their wounds. 
Lord Lovat adviſed him to return back; bat he 
diſmiſſed his train, a few followers excepted, and 

zthete alſo ſome days after, and wandered about a 
ſolitary fugitive among the ifles and mountains, 
for the ſpace of four month. 

After long wanderings he arrived the 19th of 
September at Lochnanaugh in Moidart, where a 
French ſhip (the Bellona of Nantz) lay ready to re- 
celve him, when himſelf, with many others, went 
on board. Charles, who was then in a bad ſtate of 
health, was dreſt in a ſhort coat of black frize, 
with a grey plaid over it. He landed at Roſcou, 
near Morlaix in France, where he was ſoon equipped; 
and going to the court of France, was ſeemingly 
careſſed there; though this was mere grimace, if 
we except Cardinal Tencin and his agents. 

On the 14th of January, 1745-6, his Majeſty 
went to the Houſe of Peers, when he mentioned the 
election of the Emperor; the accommodation be- 
tween the Empreſs Queen and the Kings of Po- 
land and Pruſſia; the ſending immediate ſuccour 
into Italy; the aſſiſting the Dutch; and his in- 
tending to have a ſtrong fleet at ſea early 'n the 
ſpring. 9 The 
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The rebellion being quelled, the legiſlature te. 
ſolved to make examples of thoſe who had been 
concerned in diſturbing the peace of their country, 
In June 1749, an act of attainder was paſſed a. 
gainſt the principal perſons who had embarked 
in that deſperate undertaking, and courts were o. 
pened in different parts of England for the trial 
of the priſoners, Seventeen officers of the rebel 
army were ated at Kennington common, in the 
neighbourhood of London, who tuffered with great 
conſtancy; nine were put to death in the fame 
manner at Carliſle, fix at Brampton; ſeven at 
Penrith, and Tab beſides jome ot the private 
men, at Vork; a few obtained pardons, and a con. 
ſiderable number were tranſported to the planta- 
tions, Bills of indictment for high treaſon were 
found by the county of Surry acainit the Earls of 
Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and the Lord Balme. 
rino. Theſe noblemen were tried by the Peers in 
 Weſtminſer-ball, the Lord Chancellor preſiding as 
Lord High- Steward ſor the occafion. The two 
Earls confeſſed their crime, and in pathetic ſpeeches 
recommended themſelves to his Majeſty's mercy, 
Lord Balmerino pleaded not guilty, denying his 
having been at Carlifle at the time ſpecified in the 
indictment 5 but this exception was over-ruled, 
He then moved a point of jaw in arreſt of juds: 
ment, and was allowed to be heard by council; 
but. he afterwards waved this plea, and ſubmitted 
to the court, which pronounced ſentence of death 
upon him and his two affociates, Cromartie's life was 
ſpared, and he was afterwards ſentenced to a mild 
impriſonment, and allowed a moderate ſupport; 
but the two others were beheaded in Auguſt on 
Tower-hill.—In November Mr Ratcliff, the titular 


Earl of Derwentwater, who had been taken im 4 


; ſhip bound to Scotland, was arraigned on a for— 
mer {entence paſſed againſt him in 1716, He re 
fuſed to e the ads d of the court, 
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7 
and pleaded that he was a ſubject of France, ho- 
noured with a commiſſion in the ſervice of his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. The identity of his perſon be- 
ing proved, a rule was made for his execution, 
and on the Sth of December he ſuffered decapitation 
wich the moſt perfect compoſure and ſerenity. 
Lord Lovat, now turned fourſcore, was impeached 
by the Commons, aad tried in Weſtminſter- hall 
eſore the Lord High-Steward. John Murray, 
Secretary to the Pretender, and ſome of his own 
domeſtics appearing againſt him, he was convicted 
of high treaſon, condemned, and was beheaded on 
Tower-hill. : 
During this time Marſhal Saxe {till carried on 
his triumphs in Flanders, and forced the confede- 
rates to retreat, when the French took Antwerp, 
which ſurrendered on the ninth of May, as did af- 
terwards Mons, $t Guillain, Charleroy, and Na- 
nar. About this time the whole allied army was 
commanded by Prince Charles of Lorrain; and it 
is certain that a ſhameful neglect had prevailed a- 
mong the confederates all this campaign. In Oc- 
tober was fought the battle of Lierre, when Mar- 
ſhal Saxe made a deſperate attack. 'The allies were 
obliged to retreat towards the Meuſe, they loſing 
about o men, and the French, as was report- 
ed, 10,000, This campaign proved very. unſue- 
ceſsful to the allies, during which the Engliſh 
miniftry had meditated the glorious deſign of 
marching an army into Canada, and. of taking 
Quebec; but nothing was then done, though great 
preparations had heen made for that purpoſe, both 

in England and America. 8 | 5 
In Italy his Sardinian Majeſty ſurprized Aſti, a 
very ſtrong place, and made the French garriſon 
(5000 men) priſoners of war. The French army in 
Italy was commanded by Marſhal Maillebois, and 
the Auſtrians by Prince de Litchtenftein. The Em- 
preſs Queen had concluded a peace with his Pruſſian 
X : | Ma- \ 


— 


very ſucceſsfal in Italy, and beat the French and and 
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Majeſty, The Auftrians and Piedmonteze were " 


Spaniards every where.——the Genoeſe being Pro 
ſhamefully abandoned by the Spaniards, the p22 
Auſtrians advanced to their ſuburbs, and ſum. W the 
moned them to ſurrender upon the maſt harh Ml Br: 
conditions. Botta behaved with great inſolence on Un; 
this occation, and the city being delivered up to th: 
him, his ſoldiers acted the part of tyrants, which par 
exaſperated the Genoeſe to ſuch a degree, that they, MW 156 
fired with the glorious ipirit of liberty, roſe and Sa: 
threw off the Aufirian-y os, The Spaniards be- Fre 
ing now drove in a manner out of Italy, Botta Wl tie 
was for re-conquering N wes, but Great Britain ble 
would by no means conſent to it. Pri 

The Genoeſe would now gladly have, been re. N ſha 
conciled to England, but his Eritaunick Majelly WW Fre 
refuſed to receive Doria, their intended Ambaſſador. ¶ bat 
France was now invaded by the Auttrians and Pied- Gb 
monteze, {50,000 man in al!) headed by General HNDu 
Brown, who were aſſiſted by the Britith fleet under {MW Du 
Admiral Medley, which did great ſervice, ——His Ine 
Sardinian Majeſty gained immortal honour during aue 
this campaign. | 

To proceed now to the Eaſt Indies (where the Br. 


Engliſh Eaſt India company had been vaſtly negli-Nthe 


gent); M. de la Bourdonnois, the French Admiral, Wan 
offered to fight Commodore Peyton, who behaved bot 
ignominiouſly on that occaſion, the former took ſto 
Madraſs, and all the effects belonging to the Eng- ſion 
liſh thzre. Dupliex was then Governor of Pondi- ſr: 
cherry. The French endeavoured to take Fort St 
David, but were repuiſed.— — Nothing very-impor- 
tant happened at this time in the Weſt Indies. The 
Spaniards carried their treaſures ſafe to Old Spain, 
Commodore Mitchell being ſent by Admiral Davers Ian 
to intercept a French fleet from Martinico, behav: Wa 
ed in a cowardly manner, and permitted them toÞN' 
eſcape, for which he was broke. 
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The French prevailed with the courts ef Sweden 
and Denmark to receive ſubſidies, and the King of 
Pruffia was now neutral: But Maurepas inclined to 
peace, and ee ee A fa mous icheme for making 
the navies of Fiance ſtronger than thoſe of Great 
Britain and Holland united; and for ſtripping the 
linglalh of all their poffeſttions both in America and 
the Eaſt Indies. But now the French King pre- 
pared to open the campaign in the Netherlands with 
150,000 MEN, and 60,009 were to act in Provence. 
gare was created er de- Camp General. The 
French then took the field, as did the allies under 
the Duke of Cumberland, who had made the no- 
bleſt diſpoſition for opening the campaign early. 
Prince Waldeck commanded the Dutch; and Mar- 
hall Bathiani the Auſtrians. Immediately the 
French, under Marſhal Saxe, attacked Dutch Bra- 
bant, firſt taking Sluys, and afterwards Sans, Van 
Ghent and Hult, at which jaſt place the life ,of the 
Duke of Cumberland was in imminent danger.— 
During this Marſhal Saxe, with the 120,000 
men, was covering Antwerp and the French con- 
queſis in the Low countries. 

On the 22d of May the French King arrived at 
Bruſtels, and in the beginning of july was fought 
the battle of Val, when the allies loſt, in killed 
and wounded, about 60090 men, and the French a- 
bout 11,000. Sir John Ligonicr, in endeavourin 
to fave the Duke of Cumberland, was taken pri- 
ſoper, as were ſeveral other officers of note. The 
bravery and conduct of Sir John Ligonier ſaved the 
whole confederate army. The allies carried of 
ſeven ſtandards, with eight pair of colours, and 
760 priſoners, 66 of whom were officers. Almoſt 
the whole loſs felt upon the Engliſh, the, Heffians, 
and Hanoverians,——After thi is Count Towendabl 
was detached on a ſudden with\30,c00 men, who 
inveſted Bergen- op- Zoom, Which was conſidered as 
* it being the maſter piece of Cohorn, 
& c. 
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c. Lowendahl opened the trenches the 15th 0 
July. The Prince of Hefſe-Phii:pſtahl then com. 
manded in the town, and the Prince of Saxe-Hi. 
burghauſen had got within the lines of the place 
with 20 battalions and 14 ſquadrons. This waz 
the moſt remarkable ſiege in the whole war. Low. 
endahl ſummoned the town to ſurrender, to which 
the Govenor anſwered, That he would defend it 
to the laſt exttemity.—— Tis certain, that a much 
more vigorous defence might have been made. — 
Lowendahl was created a Marſhal of France, Both 
armies retired to winter quarters, and the Duke of 
Cumberland returned to England. An opinion of 
an approaching peace prevailed at this time. 

In Italy Marſhal Belleiſle and his brother were 
extremely active againit the Auſtrians there, and 
forced Count Brown to retire out of Provence, and 
- ſeized upon ſeveral towns. Genoa was befieged 
by the Auſtrians under Schuylemberg, when the 
French gave that city all poſiible ſuccour. A pro- 
poſal was afterwards made to divide all the domi- 
nions of the Genoeſe, the city excepted, between 
the Auſtrians and his Sardinian Majeſty. Schuy- 
lemberg was at laſt forced to abandon the ſiege. 

In June 170 French ſhips coming from St Do- 
5 mingo, the Britiſh ſquadron took 46 of them. The 
miniſtry having intelligence that the French Ame— 
rican fleet, confiſting of 250 merchant ſhips, were 
preparing to ſail for the Weſt Indies, Admiral 
Hawke was diſpatched with 14 men of war, when 
he, October the 14th, (after a long ard obſtinate 
fight, off Cape Finiſterre) took fix French ſhips, 
he himſelf taking three of them, viz, le Terrible, 
of f 74 guns; le Trident, of 64; and la Severne, of 


55 the 1oth of November the King opened” 


the new Parliament with a moſt gracious ſpeech, 
wherein he mentioned the overtures that had been 

made for a general pacification. No Parliament 
| | ever 
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ever gave ſtronger demonſtrations of their affection 
for his Majeſty, 8, 50%, 930 l. being granted for the 
ſervice of the year 1748. France was now (1748) 


in the deepeſt diftreſs, tine whole country wearing 


a face of famine, while England abounded in corn, 
and ſupplied France, which occaſioned murmurs 
without doors. | 

The eyes of all Europe were turned to the ap- 
proaching congreſs at Aix la-Chapelle. The court 
of Ruſſia was ſtrongly attached to Great Britain, to 
which that of Sweden was proportionably averſe. 
The King of Pruſſia's condud was very myſterious 
at this time, he ordering an agent of his in London 
to complain of the inſult offered to the Pruſſian flag. 
This was anſwered by the Britiſh miniſtry, but nos 
to the ſatisfaRtion of the King of Pruſſia, who naw 
began to connect himſelf with France, and to ſhew 
great favour to Earl Marſhal of Scotland, (who had 
engaged in the rebellion) this nobleman being ap- 
pointed by the King of Pruſha his ambaſſador to 
France, which was thought an inſult upon the Bri- 
tin court. The King of Poland was little conſider- 
ed, and his Daniſh Majeſty feemed not to be upon 
an ill footing with England. Such was the ſtate of 


all the neutral powers above- mentioned, when the 


congreſs at Aix-la- Chapelle was opened the 11th 
of May. | 

On the 2oth of March Marſhal Saxe arrved at 
Bruſſels, when he ordered the rench army to be aſ- 
ſembled. Lowendah] advanced againſt Mz-tncht 
with about 45,000 men; however that town es ſur- 
endered by Baron d'Aylva, the Dutch goveruar, the 
3d of May, the garriſon marching out with tae ho- 
nonrs of war, 

On the twelfth of May the King declared his in- 
tention of going abroad, and diſſolved the ſeſſion on 
the 13th, when he informed the Houſes that all 
oſtilities were diſcontinued in the Low Countries 
and in the Channel. A proclamation for a ceſſation 
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miniſters at Aix-la Chapelle agreed to, and fone! 
the definitive treaty; but not without {ome warn * 
debates; and 'tis certain that no peace ever gay 
leſs fatisfaction. The contracting powers were, je þ 
Imperial Majeſty, the Kings of Great Britain, MW _ 
France, Spain, Sardinia, the Dutch, the Modeneſe, > 


and the Genoeſe. The granting boſtaces to France, ſſl © 
was thought very diſgraceful, though there are pre. 4 
cedents for it in the Engliſh hiſtory. | | 
Rear-Admiral Knowles, who had been appointed 0 
governor of Cape Breton, was ordered to take o 
himſelf the command of the Britiſh ſquadron in , 


maica. He had formed a deſign to attack St Jag 
de Cuba; but that being found impraQticable, he 
made an attempt upon Port- Louis in Hifpaniola, 
and took it, which proved of great advantage to the 
Jamaica trade. He then renewed his deſign upon 
St Jago de Cuba, but failed. In September, this 
Admiral being cruizing off Tortudas Bank, in order 
to intercept the Plate fleet, he was attacked by the 
Spaniſh fleet under Reggio and Spinola. Knowle 
was joined by Capt. Holmes. The engagement 
proved very hot, and the Spaniards were forced tl 
bear away to the Havanna. Knowles then waited , 

for the Nate fleet, when finding, by a Spanith ad 
vice boat which he took, that the preliminaries wer 
ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle, the ſpirits of his office 
and crews, which the hopes of rich captures ha 
greatly elated, were much damped; and the 
charged each other with miſconduct in the lat 
ght. This was the laſt action of any conſequent 
during the war,—After the concluſion of the peace 
the young Pretender, then in Paris, was given 1 
underſtand that it would not be proper for him. 
continue any longer in France: But he not takin 
the hint, and refuſing to retire, a large body of ti 
French King's guards ſeized him as he was going! 
the opera. Being then tied with a cord like 
common felon, he was carried to Vincennes, 2 
_ afterwards ſent with a guard out of the kingdom. 
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His Majeſty. returned to England, after a dan- 
gerous paſſage, the 234 of November, when he 
au opened the ſecond ſeſſion of the Britiſh Parlia- 


honed 


See ment on the 29th, with a moſt gracious ſpeech. 
Fo TY The Prince of Wales, who had now very juſtly 
W gained great popularity, in order to reſtrain the 
enen manufactures of France, ordered all his ſervants 
Lance not to wear any of that country. 

> FR On the 16th of November the Parliament met, 
WW when the chief ſubject of his Majeſty's ſpeech 
ointed 

4 was the peace lately concluded. 

OY This ſeſſion of Parliament the Herring-Fiſhery 
© hs act paſſed, whereby it was enacted that a capital 


might be ſubſcribed, not exceeding 500,090 |, the 
proprietors to receive 3 per cent. per Ann. upon. 
the ſums paid in, during 14 years. A bounty of 
3405. per ton was allo allowed. His Roya! High- 


ble, he 
anjola, 
to the 


= * neſs the Prince of Wales (Who was fond of the 
Fg Y undertaking) was choſen Governor; 3 and Slingſby 
by ü. Bethel, Eſq; Preſident- 


Two Earthquakes happened in February and 


N March in London; which, though not violent, ter- 
* hed people to a ſurprizing degree The ſeilion 
"ced t 
wait was cloſed the 12th. of April, 1750, when his 


ith ad ; 
ih to go abroad. 
es wen 


In May, this year, an infectious en broke 


% aut in Newgate, which proved fatal at the littings 
* a in the Old Paily, to the Lord Mayor, to two of 
he lat the Judges, to many of the Lawyers, and moſt of 


the Jury, &c. November the 4th his Majeſty re- 
turned to England; but the Parliament was not 
opened till the 17th of January. 

On the zoth of March, 1751, this nation re 
ceived a violent blow by the death of Frederick 
Prince of Wales. This excellent Prince had a 
molt benevclent heart, of Which he daily gave 
convincing proofs. No one had ever inquired 
more diligently into the coaftitutiog, and. the inte- 
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reſts of this country. As a huſband, as a father, 
he ſhone the brighteſt example. He not only fy. 
died commerce, and the uſeful arts, but alſo thoſe 
of ornament, of which lie was a very bountiful 
patron, How dearly he was beloved, let the 
melancholy that ſpread univerſally at his death de- 
clare! The Princeſs was at this time far advanced in 
her pregnancy, and was afterwards delivered of a 
Princeſs, named Matilda. 
I his year a very uſeful act paſſed for aboliſh. 
ing the Old Style, for which we are obliged to the 
learned Earl of Macclesfield. —June the 25th an 
end was put to this ſeſſion of Parliament. | 

ae ſeveral powers of Europe were now culti- 
vating the arts of peace, whilſt the French puſh- 
ed their marine, and uſed their utmoſt endeavours 
in North America to draw off the Indians from 
their friendſhip for the Engliſh, and that with 
too great ſucceſs, 

The Parliament met tke 14th of. November. The 
tranſanftions this ſeſſion were very unanimous. 

In 1752 an act paſſed for the execution of mur- 
derers the day after they had received ſentence. —An 
end was put to this ſeſſion of Parliament the 26th 
of March, and it was prorogued to the 4th of 
June.—A treaty of peace and commerce was con- 
cluded between Great Britain, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
—Tihis year died the famous Henry St John, late 
Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke. He poſſeſſed great 
talents, and was a very fine writer; but naturally 
inconſtant, and looſe in his principles. 

On the 11th of January, 17c3, the ſeſſion of 
Parliament was opened by a ſpeech, Two bills 
paſſed this ſeſſion, which made a prodigious noiſe 
both within and without doors, viz, That to per- 
mit perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh religion to be 
naturalized by Parliament; the other, for the bet- 


ter preventing clandefline marriages. Many pett- 


tions were prefented for and againſt the former bil], 
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and the city of London oppoſed it ſtrongly, The 
court party, in general favoured the bill. The 
friends to it urged the great advantage of having 
a ſet of monied men in the kingdom, who ex- 
ported Engliſh manufaQures to all 
world; wWhilſt its enemies inſiſted that the , paſſing 
it would tend greatly to the diſhonour of reli— 


gion, endanger our excellent conſtitution, and 


highly prejudice trade. However, this bill went at 
laſt through beth Houſes, and obtained the Royal 
Aſſent; but, on account of the diſguſt it gave to the 
nation in general, it was repealed the nex: ſeſ- 
fon of Parliament. „ 

This year was rendered remarkable by the ro- 


arts in the 


mantic affair of Elizabeth Canning, a wench WO 


8 


pretended that, on New-year's day, 1753, ſhe had 
been ſeized by two men, under Bedlam wall, who 
tore off her cloaths, gagged her, and carried her 
to Endfield waſli; Where (it was affirmed) ſhe ſub- 
ſiſted almoſt a month on only a quartern loaf. On 
this occaſion one Mary Squires, a gypſey, was tried, 
and ſentenced to die; but afterwards reprieved, 


to the great joy of all perſons of ſenſe. and hu- 


manity; and Canning, being tried for perjury, - 


was tranſported for life, in 1754. 

June the 7th, Dr Cameron, brother to the fa- 
mous rebel Lochiel, was executed at Tyburn for 
high treaſon. | : | 


On the th of April, 1754, his Majeſty put an 


end to the ſeſſion and to the Parliament, and ſeem- 


ed to hint in his ſpeech, that the nation was upon 
the eve of a war. Soon after this the Parliament was 


diſſolved, and writs ordeted to be iſſued. 


Mr Pelham, who during ſome years, had been 


canſidered as firſt miniſter, | died in March this 
year, He caine early into life, and was, a Cap- 


tain of dragoons in the action at Preſton againſt | 
His friends painted his - 


the rebels, anno 1715. d ] 
adminiſtration in the moſt beautiful colours, whilſt 
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* when his Majeſty, in his ſpeech, took little notice 
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his enemies ſet it in the moſt diſagreeable light, 


Great feuds broke out 1n Ireland, occaſioned by 
the money bills there. At this time the Frenci 
were continuing their incroachments in America, 
As the complaints made of this to the court of 
Verfailles were diſregarded, and the French con- 
tinued to commit many acts of hoſtility, and to 
ſurprize ſome Engliſh forts, the Britiſh miniſtry 
ſent orders. to their Govenors .to form a {ſort of 
political confederacy, and to repel force by force, 
The Engliſh miniſtry was far from being united; 
and Mr Pelham's death occaſicned many alterations, 
The Duke of Newcaſtle was made firit Lord of 
dhe Treaſury. 

The affairs of the Engliſh in the Eaſt India 
were in a bad condition in 1751, but were re- 
trieved by the excellent conduct and wonderful ya- 
lour of Capt. Clive, who, being ſon to an attorney 
in London, had gone out as a clerk or writer in 
the Eaſt India Company's ſervice, 

Notwithſtanding the mighty efforts employed 
by the French to make themſelves maſters of North 
America, ſtill the ſtrongeſt animoſities broke out 
between the Governors of ſome of the Engliſh 
Colonies and the inhabitants of them. Great 
feuds aroſe alſo in Peanſylvania, notwithſtanding 
which the government in England kept a watch- 
ful eye over their intereſt, and ordered ſeveral re- 
giments to be ſent over to them. 

The Parliament met the 14th of November, 
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of the national differences with France,—— The 
French were fitting out a powerful naval armament, 
and waking preparations for invading his Maje- 
ſty's German dominions, in order to force him 
to make peace upon their own terms. 

As a war with France was daily expected, Ma- 
jor-General Braddock was ordered to go to North 
America with a body of regular forces, who were 
to join _ Provincial troops. At 
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At the ſame time that the court of Verſailles 
was giving the molt ſolemn afinar.ces of their paci- 
fe intentions, undoubted advice was received in 
London that a French fleet, with a great number 
of land forces on board, was ready to fail from 
Breſt and other ports of Frazce. Upon this the 
Admirals Boſcawen and Holborne were ſent out 
with a fleet, with orders to follow that of France 
which had ſailed for American. 

As his Majeſty had declared his reſolution of 
viſiting his German dominions this ſummer, the 
nation were in great pain, for fear he ſhould be 
intercepted by the French.——General Braddock, 
on his arrival in America, found great back- 
wardneſs in all the preparations for his 
march towards the French forts on the O 
hio. He nevertheleſs ſet out at the head of about 
200 men, During his march his officers earneſt- 
ly intreated him to proceed with great caution for 
fear of ambuſcades; but he, being haughty, 
ſiphted their advice, and, advancing towards Fort 
du Queſne, was attacked by an ambuſcade of the 
enemy, when he was defeated and ſlain, Above 
half his army loſt their lives on this occaſion. 
"was ſaid that the flaughter was made by the 
French Indians. —— Governor Shirley, now made 
a General, had been ordered to march as far as 
the lakes Erie and Ontario, where veſſels were to 
be built; but this fervice was never performed. 
TJowever, Colonel Monckton, drove the * nb with 
the utmoſt bravery out of all their forts in the bav 
of Fundy, after which 15,000 Acadians, or French 
reutrals, were forced to give up their arms. 
Admiral Boſcawen being arrived off the banks of 
Newfoundland, and the French fleet under de la 
Mothe being there at the fame time, they could 
not ſee one another becauſe of the thick fogs; but 
the Alcyde and Lys, two French men of war, 
were taken by Capt, Howe (afterwards Lord) and 

„ Capt. 
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Capt. Andrews, the former having behaved with 
amazing bravery. The French made heavy con. 
plaints of this action, which the Engith retorted 
upon as due for their unjuſt encroachments in North 
America, and this produced an order from the 
Engliſh miniftry for making reprizals general in 
Europe as well as in America. 

The foreign tranſact ions of this year, relating to 
England, were kept very ſecret, they being excced. 
ingly important. During this time Spain. kept 
firm to Great: Britain, to which Mr Wall very much 
contributed. The French tampered with the 
Princes of Germany, and won over the Elec 
of Cologne, their views being to poſſeſs them. 
ſelves of the Electorate of Hanover. The two 
Empreſſes, in the treaty. of Peteriburch; had a- 
greed on à kind of partition of his Pruſſian Ma. 
jeſty's dominions, to which the King of Great 
Britain was.deſired to accede ; but he rejected the 
propoſal with indignation. About the ſame time 
an unnatural treaty was concluded between the 
courts of Vienna and Verſailles, | 

His Majeity, who had been in Hanover, return- 
ed. to England the 15th of September. IIe had, 
Whilſt. abroad, concluded a. ſubſidiary treaty with 
„Ruffia, by which her Imperial Majeſty was to 


gallies, to be employed in his ſervice. . About the 
ſame time he entered, into another treaty with the 
Landgrave of Heſſe caſſel, for taking into pay 
8000 Heſſians, and he afterwards took 4000 more 
of the ſaid troops. A ſtrong oppòſition was made 
in Parliament to theſe treaties as ſoon as they 
were made public. 

Sir Thomas Robinſon reſigning the ſeals of Se- 
cretary of State, his Majeſty delivered them to Mr 
Fox; ana Mr Legge, declaring himſelf againſt the 
new ſyſtem of foreign meaſures, was ſucceeded, 
as: Chancellor of the Exche juer, and a. Lord of 
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the Treaſury, by Sir George Lyttleton ; and Lord 


Barrington ſucceeded Mr Fox as Secretary at war. 
On the iſt of November a moſt dreadful earth- 
quake happened, which laid Liſbon in ruins. No 
ſpectable could be more tremendous than the fight 
of that Lity, where about 10,000 perions loſt their 
lives; but the Engliſh, then reſident in that town, 
lot the leaſt. On the 28th of November, on a 
moi benevclent meſſage from his Majeſty, 100,000 l. 
were voted for aſſiſting the diſtreſſed people of Por- 
tugal. | 
On the 24th of November 50,000 ſeamen (in- 
cluding marines) with land forces, ſubſidies, and 
ſupplies, were voted for the year 1755. 

The beginning of April Admiral Byng, with 
ten ſhips of the line, failed for the Mediterranean, 
with orders that, in caſe he found the French 
feet had paſſed through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
he then ſhould detach ſhips under Admiral Weſt, 
to join thoſe which were either at, or going to, 
Halifax: But if no French fleet had paſſed the 
Straits, he then was to ſail inſtantly to Minorca, 
in order to protect that iſland, and alſo Gibraltar. 


During this Galliſſoniere, with 12 ops of the 


line, and five frigates with tranſports, having a- 
bove 16,000 men on board, had landed troops in 
Minorca, and inveſted Fort St Philip in ſpite of 
the oppofition made by General Blakeney.——The 
King of Pruflia now, in order to prevent the Ruſ- 
hans from marching into Germany, made a ſo- 


lemn declaration, that he would draw his ſword 


againſt any foreign troops (the French as well as 
others) who ſhould enter Germany. Soon after a 
treaty was concluded between rheir Britannick and 
Pruſſian Majeſties. | | | 

On the 18th of May, Great Britain declared war 
ſolemnly againſt France, which the French did at- 
terwards againſt Great Britain. 


This year, 1756, Lord Loudon embarked for. 
| | North 
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North America, as Commander in Chief of th; 
Britiſh troops there. The Hanoverian troops, deſ. 
2 tined for the defence of Great Britain, landed at 
Chatham. May the zoth the Parliament was pro- 
rogued to the 18th of June, ſoon after which an 
expreſs brought word that Admiral Byng had fal. 
len in with Galliſſonier's ſquadron, but that little 
had been done on either fide, Advice was received 
that Oſwego was taken by the French. The Ad- 
mirals Hawke and Saunders ſuperſeded Admiral 
Byng in the Mediterranean, and Lord Tyrawley 
was ſent Governor to Gibraltar. —The Parliament 
was prorogued on the 18th of June, ſcon after 
Wich advice came that Fort St Philip in Minorca 
4 bad ſurrendered to the Duke de Richlieu.—Auguſt 
4 the 12th, Admiral Byng ;coming back to England, 
was committed priſoner to Greenwich hoſpital. By 
this time all the Hanoverian and Heſſian auxilia- 
ries were landed in England. ——The King of 
Pruſia, by his ſudden march into Saxony, 7; Wy 
certed the deſigns of his enemies. In September, 
= =s the Dutch began to favour the French trade, 
= _ three of their ſhips were. ſeized by the Engliſh. 

The King of Praſſia gained the great battle of 
Lowoſchuts, and took Dreſden. About this time 
tdere Were great diviſions at court, and Mr Fox 
 Teſigned the ſeals. In November news came of 
the ſucceſs of the Engliſh in India, under Vice- 
Admiral Watſan, | | | 


There were now great changes in the adminiſtra- 
—_  tition, the Duke of Devonſhire being ſet at the 
_— Head of the Treaſury -board ; Earl Temple at that 
Pf the Admiralty ; Mr Legge at that of the Ek. 
deeauer; and the Great Seal was put into commil- 
Fon, Lord Hardwick having reſigned. a 
On the 2d of December the Parliament met, and 
Ws opened by a. popular ſpeech ;: ſoon after which 
WMilliam Pitt, Eſq; was appointed one of his Ma- 
13 zeſty's Principal Secretaries of State, in the. room 
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George, in the harbour of Portſmouth, 
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of Henry Fox, Eſq; and the Duke of Bedford, 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
In February Capt. D'Aeth, in the Terrible pri- 


vateer, engaging in a moſt deſperate manner the 
Vengeance privateer, of St Nlalo's, was killed, 


with about 400 men on both ſides.— An army of 
obſervation was voted d protect his Majeſty's Elec- 
toral dominions, with thoſe of the King of Praftia, 
On the 28th of December, 1756, the trial of 
Admiral Byng began on board of the ſhip St 
'The court 
having proceeded to examine the evidences for 


the crown, and the priſoner, from day to day, iu 


the courſe of a long fitting, unanimouſly adjudged 
the ſaid Admiral John Byng to be ſhot to death, 
at ſuch time, and on board of ſuch ſhip, as the 
Lords Commiſſioners . of the Admiralty ſhould 
pleaſe to diret.—The Admiral himſelf behaved, 
through the whole trial, with the moſt chearful 
compoſure, ſeemingly the effect of conſcious inno- 
cence, upon which perhaps he too much relied, 
even aſter he had heard the evidence examined a- 
gainſt him, and finiſhed his own defence, he laid 
his account with being honourably acquitted, and 
ordered his coach to be ready for conyeying him 

directly from the tribunal to London. All the 
friends and relations of the unhappy convict em- 
ployed and exerted their influence and intereſt for 


his pardon 3 and as tae circumſtances had appeared z 
ſo ſtrong in his favour, it was ſuppoſed the ſcep- nl 
ter of Royal mercy would be extended for his pre- 


ſervation : But infamous arts were uſed to where 


the ſavage appetite of the populace for blood. The ff I | 


cry of vengeance was loud throughout the land- 
—His Majeity, in conſequence of the repreſentation 
made by the Lords of the Admiralty, referred the 
ſentence to the conſideration of the 12 judges, Who 


were unanimouſly of opinion that the ſentence was -A 
legal, This report being tranſmitted from the 
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Privy Council to the Admiralty, their Lordſhips 
. Iflued a warrant for executing the ſentence of death 
on the 14th of March. 

The unfortunate Admiral, being thus abandoned 
to the ſtroke of juſtice, prepared himſelf for 
death with refignation and tranquility. He maiy. 
tained a ſurprizingichearfſglneſs to the Jaſt ; nor 
did he, from his condemnation to his execution, 
exhibit the leaſt fgn of impatience or apprehenſion, 
During that interval he had remained on board of 
the Monarque, a third rate ſt.ip of war, anchored 
in the harbour of Portſmouth. On the, 14th of 
March, the day fixed for his execution, the boats 
belonging to the ſquadron at Spithead being man- 
ned and armed, containing their Captains and Of. 
ficers, with a detachment of marines, attended this 
ſolemnity in the harbour, which was alſo crouded 
with an infinite number of other boats and veflel; 
filled with ſpectators, About noon, the Admiral 
having taken leave of a clergyman and two friends, 
who accompanied him, walked out of the preat 
cabin to the quarter-deck, where two-files of ma- 
rines wrre ready to execute the ſentence. He ad- 
vanced with a firm, deliberate ſtep, a compoled 
and refolute countenance, and reſolved to ſuffer 
with his face uncovered, until his friends repreſent- 
ing that his looks would pofübly intimidate the 
ſoldiers, and prevent their taking aim properly, he 
ſubmitted to their requeſt, threw his hat on the 
deck, kneeled on a cuſhion, tied one white hand- 
kerchief over his eyes, and dropped the other as 4 
Hgnal for hi: xecutioners, who fired a volley ſo 

deciſive ti: dive balls paſſed through his body, 
and he dro-,2d dowa dead in an inftant. The 
time in which this tragedy was acted, from his 
walking out of the cabin to his being depoſited 
in his coffin, did not exceed three minutes 

In April Mr Pitt and Mr Legge reſigned their 
employments, and were preſented by the city ol 
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London with their freedom in gold boxes. A new 
Admiralty Board was appointed, with the Earl of 
Winchelſea at its head. The gth of this month 
the Duke of Cumberland ſet out for Hanover, to 
command the army of obſervation.—In May the 
Heſſians ſailed from England, where great-riots ſtill 
continued, occaſioned by the exceſſive dearneſs of 
com. Advice came that the Greenwich man of 
war was taken by a French ſquadron in the Wett 
Indies. The importance of the war increaſing, the 
Commons granted a million on credit, to be ap- 
plied as the exigencies of affairs might require r 
Alſo 50,000 J. for the Americans, and 20,0001. 
for the Eaſt India Company. The King of Pruſ- 
fa defeated Count Brown near Prague, and laid 
fiege to that city. The French marching into 
Weſtphalia, the Duke of Cumberland took the 
field at the head of the army of obſervation, during 
which the Ruſſians attacked the. King of Pruſſia's 
dominions. About this time his Pruſſian Majeſty 
was defeated by Count Daun at Collin, and for- 
ced to raiſe the ſiege of Prague, Calcutta, in the 
Eaſt Indies, was taken by the Nabob, and 170 
Engliſhmen thruſt into a narrow dungeon, called 
the Black Hole. The Duke of Cumberland, in 
paſſing the Weſer, was attacked by the French, 
but repulſed them. The patriot, Mr Pitt, was a- 
gain appointed Secretary of State; the Duke of 
Newcaitle, firſt Lord of the Treaſury; Mr Legge, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Anſon, firit 
Lord of the Admiralty ; and Mr Fox, Pay- maſter 
of the forces.—A ſecret expedition was ſet on foot 
(againſt Rochford as appeared afterwards) when 
the fleet was commanded by the Admirals Hawke, 
Knowles, and Broderick, and the land forces by 
dir John Mordaunt. A battle was fought between 
the Duke of Cumberland and Marſhal d' Eſtrees, 
at Haſtenbek, when the French claimed the honour 
of the victory.—M. de Montcalm took Fort William 
Ma. Henry 
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Henry in North America; and Admiral Watſon we 
dying in the Eaſt Indies, was ſucceeded by Rear. le 
Admiral Pocock. Admiral Holbuurne blocked wif vi 
Louiſburgh. The Swedes began hoſtilities ans TI 
the King of Pruſſia. Riots broke out in ſone ler 
counties, owing to the common people's not under. Ne. 
ſtanding the militia at, The Duke of Cumber.Wde 
laud figned a convention of neutrality for Hanover ed 
with the Duke de Richlieu, who was now maſerMth: 
of that EleQorate, after which the French violatedMFr: 
the convention. Advice came that the fleet unde Ca 
Sir Edward Hawke, and the land forces under Sine 
John Mordaunt, were returned from Baſque-roalWwa 
without attempting to land, and had only demolif- - 
ed a fort in the little iſland of Aix; the ill ſuc- Hall 
ceſs of this expedition gave great uneaſineſs to thefſÞCo 
public. In October the D. of Cumberland returned dei 
from Germany, when he reſigned all his militay ral 
employments.. This month the Admirals Hawke 
and Boſcawen failed on a new expedition, A pro- 
digious hurricane in North America did very great 
damage to Holbourne's ſquadron, His Pruſſa 
4 Majeſty gained a complete victory over the French 
1 and Auſtrians commanded by Prince de Soubiſe at 
' Roſbach, but Count Daun - defeated the Prince o 
_ - Bevern near Breflau, and took him priſoner, 
The French, under the ſpecious pretext of the lar 
neutrality, committed the moſt ſhocking. outragelſſſ 
in the Electorate of Hanover, upon which the 
Forces of his 'Britannick Majeſty recommenced hob 
tilities. The King of Pruſſia defeated Count Dau 
at Liſſa. Marſhal Richheu threatened to deſtro 
the EleQorate of Hanover with fire and ſword, an 
| burnt the ſuburbs of Zell, but was oppoſed | 
b che brave Prince Ferdinand. The King of Pru 
. aa retook Breſlau. 

Marſhal Richlieu being recalled on account 6 
his rapacioufneſs, Count de Clermont ſucceed: 
to his command, and in the mean time the Fren 
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atſon MW were diſlogded by Prince Ferdinand from the E- 
Rear. lectorate of Hanever. The young Prince of Brunſ- 
d wi wick benaved very gailantly on that occaſion. 
gainkM The French feized upon Bremen. They had in- 
ſomeMicoved to appropriate to themſelves the entire re- 
inder.Mrenues of the Electorate of Hanover; but Duke 
mber. Ide Randan, the French Governor of Hanover, gain- 
noverſled great reputation by his humane behaviour in 
maſter tat poſt. The Foudroyant man of war, with the 
olated French Admiral du Queſne aboard, was taken by 
under Capt. Gardiner, who loſt his life in the engage- 
er Seflment. The Orpheus man of war, a French ſhip, 
e roa vas alſo taken. | 

olih. Wl In March, this year, the French had evacuated 
1 ſuc- Mall the EleQtorate of Hanover, except Minden. 
to the Commodore Holmes recovered the town of Emb- 
rurnedMden, which was an important acquiſition. Admi- 
ilitayſWral Pocock beat Monſieur de Ache in the Eaſt In- 
Jawke dies; and the Engliſh took Senegal in Africa. 
A pro- ¶ Great preparations were making for an expedi- 
oreativon againſt France under the Duke of Marlborough. 
ruſſia Prince Ferdinand gave the French a ſignal defeat at 
FrenchCrevelt. Dr Henſey being tried for holding an il- 
Ifſe egal correſpondence, was ſentenced to die, but af- 
nce ofRtcrwards tranſported for life. In June, Thurot, in 
iſoner the Marſhal Belleiſle privareer, made a great many 
ie JateſWcaptures off the Scots coaſts, but always treated 
1trageMiis priſoners with remarkable humanity, The 
ch theſſſetlagreeable news came that Fort St David's, in 
-d hol india, way? taken by the French. The Britith 
t Dauiftroops under the Duke of Marlborough landed at 
deſtioſCancalle, not far from St Maloes. Here, finding 
d, audiithemſelves too weak to attack that town, they 
ſed byſournt about 100 ſail of ſhipping, and afterwards 
f Pruſte embarking, they attempted to land at Cherburg; 
| but as the army was ſickly it returned to England. 
ourfburgh being beſieged by the Engliſh (the 
cet commanded by Admiral 'Boſcawen, and the 
and forces by Gen. Amherf) ſurrendered the 27ih 
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' 
of June, and the garriſon, amounting to 5673 men, 
were made priſoners of war, Gen. Wolfe diſtin. 
guiſhed himſelf greatly at this ſiege. 

Fired with the nobleſt ſpirit, Prince Edward 
- went on board the Eſſex, Commodore Howe, when 
the fleet proceeded again to Cherburg. Landing there 
they deſtioyed its famous baſon and fortifications, 
and burnt all the veſſels in the harbour. The Eng. 
11h fleet ſailed next towards St Maloes, and landed 
ſome miles from St Cas, but being oppoſed by 
Duke de Aguillon, Governor of Britanny, in their 
retreat, about 600 of the Engliſh were killed, and 
400 taken priſoners. Several Engliſh perſons of 
rank fell on this occaſion, among whom were Gen, 
Dury and vir John Armytage, of Yorkſhire. The 
cannon and mortars taken in Cherburg were lodged 
in the tower of London. The Engliſh made an un- 
facceſsful attempt on the iſland of Gores, Cap. 
tain Harvey ſignalized himfelf in the Monmouth, 

On the 2oth of September the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough died, much lamented, at Munſter, in Ger: 

many. — The Ruſſians having beſieged Cuſtrin, his 
Pruſſian Majeſty flew to its relief, when a bloody 
battle was fought, wherein 21,529 Ruſfians, and 
enly 2000 Pruſſians, were flain, By this victory 
Count Daun's plans were defeated; upon which 
the Ruſſians evacuated the Pruſſian dominions, as 
did alſo the &wedes. — Marſhal Daun ſurprizing the 
Pruſſian camp near Hochkerchen, about 7000 Pruſl- 
fians were killed on the ſpot, with Prince Francis 
of Brunſwick, and Field Marſhal Keith. 
- On the 23d of November the Parliament met, 
when the Lord-Keeper made a ipeech, wherein he 


tcok notice bf the many agreeable events which 


diſtinguiſhed chat year, and recommended a vigo- 
rous ſupply.” The French deſpairing to defend 
Fort du Queſne, abandoned it, when its name wal 
changed to that of. Pittſburgh, in honour of Mr 
Secretary Pitt, whole meaſurcs had been fo gloriow 
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to England. Gen. Forbes commanded in this ex- 
peditzon, Which coſt him his life. Ihe whole of 
the grants this memorable year amounted to 
10, 5 86,457 J. 78. 1d. | | 

In 1739, Commodore Keppel took the iſland, 
forts, and garriſons of Goree;, a conqueit of the 
higheſt advantage to the Engliſh gold and gum 
trade, &c. About this time the Kiag of Spain 
left the world. Monfieur Lallv, the French Gene- 
ral, beſieged Madraſs, but without: ſucceſs, In 
March advice came that General Hobſon, and 
Commodore Moore had made an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt on Martimeo, but had afterwards proceed- 
ed to Guadalupe. The campaigns were now op ned 
all over Germany. Five per cent. additional duty 
was laid on all dry goods. As the Dutch carried 
on the French trade in their bottoms, the Engliſh 
ſeized many of their ſhips, for which the former 
made very heavy complaints. In May the 
French, exaſperated at their loſſes, made , vaſt pre- 
parations along the coaſts of Normgndy and Picar- 
dy, to invade England, upon which the Engliſh 
raifed their militia with great ſpirit Advices 
came that the ifland of Guadalupe, with Mariga- 
lante, &c. were taken by Commodore Moore and 
Gen. Barrington.—jJune 4, the Prince of Wales 
being of age, there were great 1:30icings on that 
auſpicious occaſion. ——ln July tie invaſion from 
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France being expected, proper meaſures were taken 


to defeat it. Sir William Jonnſton tuok Fort Nia- 
gara, a place of great importance, as Gen. Am- 
herſt did Ticonderago and Crown Point.—QOa the 
iſt of Auguſt was fought the famous battle of Min- 
den, won by Prince Ferdinand over Martha} Con- 
taies, who loſt above 10,000. men. The Engliſh 
antantry (more than 2000 of whom were killed and 


wounded) gained deathleſs wreathes in this engage- 


ment. The heroick King of Pruſſia was deteated 
Admiral Boſcawen 


by the Ruſſians at Cunnerdorf. 
6 Aa 3 
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engaging M. de la Clue, defeated him vlorioully, 
and took or burnt four large men of war. A. 
bout this time Quebec, capital of- the French 
empire in North America, was taken by the Eng. 
liſh forces, commanded by Gen. Wolfe, who, lo. 
fing his life on that occahon, gained immortal 
glory. Gen. Monckton, who was dangerouſly wound. 
ed, ſignalized himſelf greatly. Gen. Townſhend 
had the honour to force the town to ſurrender, —— 
In November, apprehenſions of the invaſion increaſ. 
ing, all proper diſpoſitions were. made to fruſtrate 
it, —Ottober the zoth, Admiral Hawke coming up 
with the French fleet under Conflans, defeated it, 
taking or ſinking five of their ſhips, forcing eight 
of them up the river Vilaine, and diſperſing the reſt, 
This was one of the moſt ſignal naval viQories 
fince the defeat of the Spaniſh Armada in 1588, 
This victory has immortalized Admiral Hawke, 
The nobleſt thanks were returned him in the 
Houſe of Commons, by the Speaker, and 20001. 
per ann. were afterwards ſettled upon himſelf, &c. 
In February the famous Monſieur Thurot landed 
1000 men in Ireland, but was afterwards killed in 
an engagement with Capt. Elliot, &c.— May 
the 5 th, Earl Ferrers was executed at T'yburn, for 


the — of Mr Johnſon his ſteward.— June the 


. vour in this battle.—Auguſt the 1 Sh his Pruſſian 
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2&-advice came of the ſucceſſes of the Engliſh un- 
der Vice-Admiral Pocock againſt the French in the 
Eaſt Ingies.—June the 28th the agreeable news 
was brought, that the French, after beſieging Que- 


bec, had been obliged, by Gen, Murray, to raiſe 
| the ſiege with great precipitation.—July the 3d 


a dreadful fire broke out in his Majeſty's yard at 
Portſmouth.— July the 31ſt was the glorious ac- 
tion of Warbourgh, between part of the allied 


army and the greateſt part of that of the French, 


in which the latter were defeated. The Mar- 
quis of Granby and the Engliſh acquired ſignal ho- 
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Majeſty attacked the Auſtrians under Sen. Lau- 


dohn, in their march between Lignitz and Parch- 
witz, when 7000 Auſtrians were killed or wound- 
ed, 4000 taken priſoners, with go pieces of can- 


on, the Pruſſians not loſing above 1000 men. On 


the 5th of October Capt. Dean and Major Perry 
brought advice from Lord Colville and Brigad. 
Gen. Amherſt, that on the 8th of September the 
garriſon of Montreal had ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners. _ 

On the 16th of Oftober the Lord Mayor, &c. 
of London waited upon his Majeſty with an hum 
ble addreſs, to congratulate him on the reduction 
of all Canada. The 23d his Majeſty ſaw a bat- 
talion of the guards paſs through Kenſingon in 
their way to Portſmouth. This was the laſt time 
our late moſt gracious ſovereign had an opportunity 
of reviewing his forces, he being ſuddenly ſeized 
at his palace at Kenſington, the 25th of October, 
between the hours of ſeven and eight in the morn- 
ing, with a violent diforder, on which occaſion he 
fell ſpeechleſs, and expired ſoon after, though all 
1maginable endeavours were uſed for his recovery. 
His Majeſty died in the 77th year of his age; and 
34th of 'his reign. His ſudden death was a great 
ſhock to the nation, by whom he was beloved and 
honoured for his princely virtues. 
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f * Sunday the 26th of October, 1760, his Roy- 

al Highneſs George Prince of Wales (whom 
heaven long preſerve!) was proclaimed King in 
E: / London, with the uſual folemmnities, {amidſt the 
loudeſt acclamations of a loyal and moſt affectionate 
people, who, from the well known excellency of 
his diſpoſition, hoped for every terreſtrial happineſs 
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under his government. 
His Majeſty, on his acceſſion to the crown, took 
and ſigned the oaths uſual on ſuch Mccaſions. The 
two houſes of Parliament being aſſembled, the 
Members were ſworn in; the Peers by the Lord 
| Keeper; the Commons before the Duke of Rut- 
land, Lord Steward; and then both houſes were 
| adjourned. The tide of affection towards the 
young” monarch began to run ſo high, chat ad- 
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influence "of theſe kingdoms, can be preſerved, - 
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dreſſes of condolance and congratulation, couched 
in the moſt warm profeſſions of love and attach- 
ment, flowed in from every part of the kingdom. 
The Magiſtrates of London led the way, and their 
example was followed by the merchants and traders 
of that city, amounting to ſuch a number as 
never before appeared on the like occaſion. 

On the 18th of November both Houſes of Par- 
liamegt being aflembled, we ſhall conclade with | 
is lowing moſt gracious ſpeech, made by his 


26 Lordi and Gentlemen, 


HE juſt concern which I have felt in my 

own breaſt, on the ſudden death of the late 
King, my Royal Grandfsthey, makes me not doubt 
but “you muſt all have been deeply affected with ſo .4 
ſevere a loſs. The preſent critical and difficult 
conjuncture has made this loſs the more ſenſible, as 
he was the great ſupport of that ſyſtem; by which 
alone the liberties of Europe, and the weight and | 

2 life to meaſures conducive to thoſe im- TH 

tant ends. 

2 need not tell you the addition of weigtt which. 
immediately falls upon me, in being called to th 
government of this free and powerful country al 
ſuch a time, and under ſuch circumſtances. 


wy FE 
conſolation is in the uprightneſs of, My out inten- 2» 
tions, ycur faithful united aſſiſtance, and the bleſ- 


ling of heaven upon our * endeavours, which * 
devoutly implore. * 
Born and educated in this country, I glory in 
the name of Briton; and the peculiar happineſs 
of life will ever conſiſt in promoting the Wel- 
fare of a people, whoſe loyalty and warm affection 


to me I conlider as the greateſt and moſt perma- 


nent fecurity of my throne; and I doubt not but 
their ſteadineſs in thoſe principles will equal tte 
| firm- 
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firmneſs of my invariable refolution to adhere to, 
and ſtrengthen this excellent conſtitution in church 
and ſtate, and to maintain the toleration inviolable. 
The civil and religious rights of my loving ſub— 
jects are equally dear to me with the moſt va- 
Juable prerogatives of my crown: And, as the 
ſureſt foundation of the whole, and the beſt means 
to draw down the divine favour on my rcign, it 


is my bed purpoſe to countenance and encqfage 


the practice of true religion and virtue. 9 
I reflect, with pleaſure, on the ſucceſſes mm 
which” the Briciſh arms have proſpered we 
at ſummer. he total reduction of the vaſh pro- 


viace of Canada,. with the ci to. of Montreal, is of 


the moſt intereſting conſequen ce, and muſt be as 


heavy a blow to my enemies, as it is a conqueſt 
_ glorious to us; the more glorious, becauſe effeQed 


- almoſt without effufon of blood, and with that 
"6 3 which makes an amiable part of the 


Character of this nation 


Our ee . gained in the Eaft Indies have 
been ſignal; and muſt greatly diminiſh the ſtrength 
and. erg 
cure ti moſt ſolid benefits to the commerce and 
Wealth cf my ſubjects 
In Germany, where the whole. 8 force has 
4 been employed, che combined army, under the 

Mie and ble conduct of my General, Prince Fer— 


Ko dinand of Brunſwick, has not ouly ſtopt their pro- 
gteſs, but has gained advantages over them, not- 


' Withitanding their boaſted ſuperiority, and their 
not having hitherto come to a general engagement, 
My good brother and ally. the King of Pruſſia, 
although ſurrounded with numerous armies of 
enemies, has, with a magnanimity and perfeve- 


rence almoſt beyond example, not only withſtood. 


their various attacks; but has obtained very conſi- 

derable victories over them. 
Of theſe events Þ ſhall ſay no more at this time, 
be- 
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es in thoſe parts, as well as pro- 
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becauſe the nature of the war in thoſe parts has 
kept the campaign there ſtill depending. | 
As my navy is the principal article of our na- 
tural ftrength, it gives me much ſatisfaction to re- 
ceive it in ſuch good condition; whilſt the fleet of 
France is weakened to ſuch a degree, that the ſmall 
remains of it have continued blocked up by my 


ſhips in their own ports; at the ſame time the 


French trade 1s reduced to the loweſt ebb; and 
with joy of heart I ſee the commerce of my king- 


doms, that great ſource of our riches, and fixed ob- 


jet of my never-failing care and protection, flou- 
riſhing to an extent unknown in any former war. 
The valour and intrepidity of my officers and 
forces, both at ſea and land, have been diftin- 
uiſned ſo much to the glory of this nation, that I 
ſhould be wanting in juſtice to them if I did not 


acknowledge it. This is a merit which I ſhall con- 
ſtantly encourage and reward; and I take this oc- 
caſion to declare, that the zealous and uſeful ſer- 


vice of the militia, in the preſent arduous conjune- 
ture, is very acceptable to me. 5 

In this ſtate I have found things at my acceſſion 
to the throne of my anceſtors; ee in viewin 
the proſperous part of it; happier ſtill mould f 


have been, had I found my kingdoms, whoſe true 


intereſt I have entirely at heart, in full peace: But 


ince the ambition, injurious encroachments, and 


dangerous deſigns of my enemies, rendered the war 
both juſt and neceſſary, and the generous overture 
made laſt winter towards a congreſs for a pacifica- 
tion, has not yet produced a ſuitable return, I am 
determined, with your chearful and powerful aſ- 


fiſtance, to proſecute this war with vigour, in order 
to that deſirable obiect, a ſafe and honourable 
peace. For this 22 it is abſolutely incum- 


bent upon us to be early prepared; and I rely 


upon your zeal and hearty concurrence to ſupport 
the King of Pruſſia, and the reſt of my allies, and 
| BESS 
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to make ample proviſion for carrying on the war, 
as the only means to bring our enemies to equita- 
ble terms of accommodation. 4 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


THE greateſt uneaſineſs which I feel at this 
time, is, in conſidering the uncommon burdens ne. 
ceſſarily brought upon my faithful ſubjects. I deſire 
only ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be requiſite to proſecute 
the war with advantage; be adequate to the ne- 
ceſſary ſervices ; and that they may be provided 
for in the moſt ſure and effectual manner. You 
may depend upon the faithful and punctu a! applica- 
tion of what ſhall be granted. I have ordered the 
proper eſtimates for the enſuing year to be laid be. 
fore you; and alſo an account of the extraordina- 
ry expences, which, from the nature of the diffe- 
rent and remote operations, have been unavoidably 
incurred. 128 4 | Fo ” 
It is with peculiar reluctance that J am obliged 
at ſuch a time to mention any thing which perſo- 
nally regards myſelf; but, as the grant of the 
greateſt part of the civil liſt revenues is now deter- 
mined, I truſt in your duty and affection to me to 
make the proper proviſion for ſupporting my civil 
government with honour and dignity. On my 
Part, you may he aſſured of a regular and becom- 
ing @conoiny. Hts 
A Lords, and Gentlemen, 

THE eyes of all Europe are upon you. From 
Poux reſolutions the Proteſtant” intereſt. hopes 
for protection, as well as all our friends for the 
© preſervation of their independency ; and our ene- 
mies fear the final diſappointment of their ambiti- 
+. "ous and deſtructive views. Let theſe hopes and 
=: fears be confirmed and augmented by the vigour, 
- -unanimity, and diſpatch of your proceedings. 
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In this expectation I am the more encouraged 
by a pleaſing circumſtance, which I look upon as 
one of the moit auſpicious omens of my reign ; that 
happy extinction of diviſions, and that union and 
good harmony which continue to prevail amongſt 
my ſubjects, afford me the moſt agreeable proſpect. 
The natural diſpoſition and wiſh of my heart is to 
cement and promote them; and J promiſe myſelf 
that nothing will ariſe on your part to interrupt or 
diſturb a ſituation ſo eſſential to the true and laſt- 
ing felicity of this great people. 

His Majeſty married Charlotte, Princeſs of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, on the 8th of September, 
1761, and they were together crowned on the 22d 
of the ſame month. 

The war which had been begun in the late King's 
reign, was now carried on with great ſpirit on the 
part of Great Britain : The allied army in Ger- 
many, under the command of Prince Ferdinand and 
the Marq. of Granby, were very ſucceſsful againſt 
the French, commanded by M. Broglio; a number 
of ſmart ſkirmiſhes enſuing almoſt daily, and theſe 
generally terminated in favour of the allied troops. 
The Engliſh cruizers alſo made prizes of a great 
number of French privateers, and the Britiſh navy 
maintained their uſual ſuperiority on the ocean,— 
In June, 1761, the iſland of Dominico ſurrendered 
to a few Britiſh troops, commanded by Lord Rollo, 
—About this time a negociation was fet on foot 
for accompliſhing a peace amongſt the Belligerant 
powers; for which purpoſe M. Buſly, on the part 
of France, came to London, and Mr Stormont, on 
the part of. England, was ſent to France. The 
propoſals of the French Court in this negociation, 
was the moſt artful that their inſidious policy could 
ſuggeſt; which ſo diſguſted Mr Pitt, then miniſter, 
that he ſoon afterwards ordered Mr Stanley to re- 
turn to London, and M. Buſſy to depart, this King- 
dom, which put a final end to this negociation. 

Not long after Mr Pitt diſcovered a fecret treaty 
going on between bien of Verfailtes and 
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Madrid, wherein the latter was to take part with 
France againſt- Great Britain; on which account 
he declared in council, that a war with Spain was 
inevitable; and that if any war could provide its 
own revenues, it muſt be a war with Spain; that. 
their flota had not yet arrived, and that the tak. 
ing of it, would at once diſable their hands and 
ſtrengthen ours. In this opinion he was ſeconded by 
Lord Temple; but all the other members of the 
council ſtrongly oppoſed it: Whereupon Mr Pitt 
declared, that he would not remain in a ſituation, 
which made him reſponſible for meaſures, he was 
no longer allowed to guide: Which reſolution he 
firmly adhered to, and, together with Lord Tem- 
ple, reſigned his employments; an event which 
ipread aniverſal alarm throughout the kingdom. 
Soon after theſe reſignations, the Earl of Briſtol, 
Ambaffador at Madrid, was ordered to demand 
of the Spaniſh miniſter, an explanation of the late 
treaty concluded between France and Spain, and to 
require a categorical declaration.” In anſwer to 
this, the Spanith Miniſter repligg, that ſuch a ſtep 
could only be ſuggeſted by - thepirit of ambition 
and diſcord, that his "maſter's dignity was vio- 
lently attacked, and the Earl might depart from 
the court of Spain how and when he pleaſed, On 
this declaration, ' commiſfions were granted to pri- 
vateers to act againſt the: ſubjects of Spain, and 
on the 4th of Jans War was declared in form. 
On tle {rh of Fee 1762, an armament, un- 
der the com matig f en; Monckton and Rear- Ad- 
miral Rodney, took the iſland of Martinico from 
the French, with 14 Privateers then in the harbour; 
this conqueſt drew on the ſurrender of all the Ca- 
ribbees, and that chain of iſlands extending from 
the eaſtern point of Hiſpaniola almoſt to the Con- 
tinent of South America, Another armament, un- 
der the command of Lotd Albemarle and Admiral 
Pocock, after joining the above forces, attacked 
and reduced the iſland of Cuba, belonging to 
Spain, after an obſtinate defence of 44 days; 3 
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this - conqueſt the Engliſh acquired about three 


millions ſterling, and a number of men of war then 
in the harbour. — About this time France and Spain 
meditated an invaſion of the kingdom of Portu- 
gal, and the latter actually entered the territories 
of his Portugueſe Majeſty; but a number of land- 
forces being timely ſent from Great Britain into 
that country, the Spaniards were at laſt obliged to 


retire. 


The 


court of Great Britain now began ſe- 


riouſly to apply itſelf to methods of pacification, 
which were readily. e:nbraced by their humbled, 


impoveriſhed foes. 


For this purpoſe the Duke of 


Bedford was ſent to negociate on the part of Eng- 
land, and the Duke de Nivernois on that of France, 
za of November, 1762, the preliminaries 
were figned at Fontainbleau, and a definitive treaty 
very ſoon afterwards. It was at this time the com- 
mon opinion, that the preliminaries would undergo 
a rigorous ſcrutiny, and might poſſibly incur heavy 


On the 


cenſare from Parliament. 


The terms of peace were 


declared by many inglorious, inadequate, and in- 
ſecure; unequal to the great ſucceſſes of the 
war, and below the juſt expeQation of the nation; 
that our commerce was neglected, and our. allies 
abandoned. But the public expectation was diſap 
pointed; for on the 9th of December they were 
approved of by a majority of the Commons, and 
without any diviſion in the Houſe of Lords. 
Soon after the commencement of the peace, ad- 
vice was received of the conqueſt of Manilla, and 
the reduction of the Philippine iſlanas, by the 
troops under Gen. Draper; but theſe acquiſitions 


were reſtored 
treaty. | 


— 


to Spain, agreeable to the definitive 


The various events of 2 long and bloody war 


having been now briefly recited, we ſhall conclude 
with a few remarks of a domeſtic nature 


' When his Majeſty aſſumed: the government of the 
Britiſh empire, the people expected a treatment 


very different from what they have received, 


The. 


ſatisſaction they felt at having a Prince born and 
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